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93     Seminole  Aveme 
Forest  Hills,  N.Y. 
March  21,   192 
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Dear  Mr.  Allen: 

Miss  Keller  doesn't  remember  Just 
exactly  when  it  was  that  she  spoke  before 
the  Massachusetts   legislature,   except  that 
it  was  when  she  was  still  in  college,  and 
she  graduated   in  1906. 

Mrs.  Maoy  and  Kiss  Keller  are  delighted 
over  the  prospect  of  having  a  visit  from  you 
in  April. 

Sincerely  yours. 


l<CUiJi^fi 


('fe-CuA-OL^- 


Edward  E,  Allen,  Esq., 

Perkins   -institution  and  Massachusetts  School 

for  the  Blind, 
V/atertown,  Mass* 
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HELEN  KELLER, 
in  Her  Home  in  Forest  Hills 
Listening  With  Her  Fingers  to 
Music  From  One  of  250  Radios 
to  Be  Distributed  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the 
(      Blind  to  Sightless  People. 
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HELEN  KELLER 
RECITES  PSALM 

Tells   BrooKline   Meeting 
How  She  Learned  to  SpeaK 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  won^an  who  learned  to  speak 
after  years  of  effort,  recited  quite  dis- 
tinctly yesterday  the  famous  23d  Psalm 
before  the  Sunday  school  of  the  New 
Church  in  Brookline. 

Although  the  articulation  was  by  no 
means  perfect,  it  was  intellig-lble  and 
quite  distinct  and  made  a  deep^m- 
presslon  on  the  young  people  '*^SW'^ 
her  demonstrate  with  the  aid^l^^^^r 
teacher  how  slie  learned  to  spealj^^^k 
Keller  told  the  Sunday  school  cla^^Kf 
she  learned  to  form  words  by  toucffloW 
the  lips  and  feeling-  the  throat  muscles 
of  her  teacher  while  the  latter  was 
speaking  aloud.  Miss  Keller  first  learned 
to  express  her  thoughts  and  wants  by 
touch.  In  fact  it  was  the  only  way  she 
could  acquire  knowledge  at  first. 

After  learning  to  express  herself  by 
touch  through  the  intelligence  and 
kindly  sympathy  of  her  teacher.  Miss 
Sullivan,  now  Mrs.  Morey,  she  began 
articulating  simple  sounds  and  then 
words,  which  are  combinations  of 
sounds  until  finally  she  learned  to  talk. 

Miss  Keller  has  written  a  book  on  her 
religious  views  in  which  she  was  as- 
sisted by  Oeorge  C.  Warren,  secretary 
of  the  Brookline  New  Church,  who  in- 
vited her  to  address  the  Sunday  school 
yesterday. 

Although  she  could  not  ,hear  with  her 
ears  a  word  of  the  sermon  or  the  music 
at  the  church  service  yesterday,  she 
heard  it  all  through  her  extraordinary 
sense  of  touch,  following  the  sermon 
and  the  words  of  the  music  by  touch- 
ing the  palm  of  the  hand  of  her  teacher. 

The  Rev.  John  DaboU,  pastor  of  the 
church,  preached.  Miss  Bettie  Melhulse 
of  the  Ames  Opera  Company,  sang  a 
solo  and  also  a  duet  with  Miss  Corthell 
the  regular  church  soloist.  Mrs.  "VVil- 
ilard  E.   Ward  was  the  organist. 
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Helen  Keller 
To  Visit  Here 
ForConvention 


Sightless  and  Deaf  Woman 
to  Attend  Rally  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 
TO  BE  INVESTIGATED 

Atlantic  City,  the  scene  of  numMr- 
less  conventions,  will  house  during  the 
next  ■week  of  June  20  to  24,  a  bi' 
ennial  meeting  of  unique  national  in- 
terest, a  meeting  composed  of  Amei- 
ican  men  and  women  whose  activities 
arc  consecrated  to  work  for  the  Wind. 
During  the  sessions  Helen  Keller,  who 
is  deaf  and  blind,  will  appear. 

This  joint  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Foundation 
for  the   Blind,   including  upwards  of 

three  hundred  officers  of  Bchools. 
workshops  and  \arious  orgauizalioi;? 
for  the  blind  who  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  100,000  blind  American  citi- 
zens, will  open  on  the  evening  of  June 
20th  in  the  Hotel  Morton  when  an 
address  of  welcome  will  be  delivered 
by  the  president  of  the  association, 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  who  is  also  director 
of  the  bureau  of  research  and  educa- 
tion of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  After  the  address  a  recep- 
tion will  be  hf  Id. 

The  Topics 
Topics  to  be  discussed  arc : 
The  social  adjustment  of  the  blind. 
Tuesday  ;  the  vocational  adjustment  if 
the  blind,  Wednesday;  financial  aid 
for  the  blind ;  books  for  the  blind. 
Thursday ;  public  health  aspects  of 
preventing  blindness-',  Fiiday. 

According  to  Mr.  Irwin  in  an  ciii 
of  quickly  marching  piogresa  B'l 
movemrnt  has  hhown  a  more  rapid  nn«l 
intelligent  development  than  has  thin 


one  to   aid   the   education  and  social 
amelioration  of  the  blind. 

The  sightless  men,  women  and 
children  of  the  present  decade  dt-- 
precatc  pity  from  others  towards  them- 
selves or  from  themselves  toward 
themselves.  Their  supreme  request  is 
for  "a  place  in  God's  work-a-day 
world,"'  and  their  problem  is  one  which 
the  present  convention  has  met  to 
study  and  discuss. 

Here  is  a  problem  of  marked  intti 
est  in  view  of  the  fact  that  thi;  agci- 
cies  throughout  the  country  which  are 
contributing  towards  this  splendid  ef- 
fort to  raise  the  morale  of  chj  blind 
lo  still  higher  levels  and  to  improve 
their  economic  status,  are  manned  by 
blind,  as  well  as  by  seeing  workers,  he 
said  last  night. 

Helen  Keller  lo  Appear 

The  appearance  of  Helen  Keller  be- 
fore the  convention  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday.  June  22nd,  will  be  an 
event  of  the  great  moment  to  the 
hundreds  of  devoted  workers  for  the 
blind. 

On  he  final  day  of  the  convetition, 
the  American  I'oundation  for  the 
Blind  will  report  on  its  various  activ- 
ities, including  its  efforts  to  solve  the 
employment  problem  of  the  blind,  to 
increase  the  output  of  Braille  litera- 
ture for  the  blind,  to  establish  neces- 
sary public  and  private  agencies  for 
the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  to  work 
for  the  enactment  of  federal  and  state 
legislation  designed  to  promote  their 
best  interests.  These  enterprises  are 
carried  on  from  the  offices  of  the 
foundation  which  are  located  at  125 
East  46th  st..  New  York  City. 
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WORKERS  FOR  BLIND  mTH^ 
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Workers  for  the  Blimlgj*ilch  will  open 
to-day  in  Atlantic^ifyior  a  four  days 
session. 

Approximately  half  the  delegates  are 
sightless.  Most  of  them  are  social  ser- 
vice workers. 

Representing  the  Lighthouse  at  the 
convention  will  be  Mrs.  Estelle  Selover, 
a  sightless  worker  for  the  association, 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Immeln.  H.  C.  Parrar,  Loula  I 
rurman  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Harrison. 


"Will  Address  BliU 


MORE   than  300   officials   of  th: 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Associated  Americaw^W^witw 
W^'W^^ieBlTncn'Fe    holding    a, 
four-day  convention  in  Atlantic  City.  I 
at  which  one  of  the  features  will  be^ 
wn    address   by   Miss   Helen   KelU 
w«ia  can  neither  see  nor  Hear. 
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Helen  Keller  Will  Attend  Aj 
lantic  City  Gathering 

More  than  one  thousand  men  a^d 
women  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  will  attend  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  which  will  open 
to-day  in  Atlantic  City  for  a  four  days 
session. 

Approximately  half  the  delegates  are 
sightless.  Most  of  them  are  social  ser- 
vice workers. 

The   conventions,   which   meet   every, 
two  years,  disseminate  informatlion  on  ! 
modern    developments    in    organization  I 
work  for  those  without  sight.     Among 
those  who  will  be  present  are  Miss  Helen 
Keller  and   Lady  Campbell  of  London, 
Lady    Campbells    husband,    for    years 
head   of   the   Royal   Normal   College   of 
England,    because    one    of   the    world's 
most   celebrated   blind   men. 
.    Representing  the  Lighthouse  at  the 
'convention  will  be  Mrs.  Estelle  Selover. 
«i' slghtle^  worker  for  the  association, 
Mr^.  H.  nr;  Tmmeiu.  K.  C.  Farrar,  touls 
FurAi^n    *n^    Mrs,    E.    L.    Harrison.  .  -^ 
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Blind  Bodies 
Convene  Here 
Next  5  Days 

Helen  Keller  Leading  Figure 

in  Joint  Convention 

Opening  Tonight 

EMPLOYMENT  SEEN  AS 
BIG  ISSUE  TO  BE  MET 

Helen  Keller,  noted  blind  genius,  is 
to  attend  the  joint  convention  of  the 
Associated  American  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  -which  opens  tonight  at 
the  Morton.  Miss  Keller  will  appear 
Wednesday  night  before  the  conven- 
tion and  give  her  point  of  view  on 
the  problems  of  the  blind. 

The  purpose  of  the  convention  is  to 
report  on  the  past  year  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  improving  the  social, 
educational  and  employment  conditions 
of  the  blind.  More  than  300  ofBcials 
a  good  number  of  which  are  blind,  of 

various  departments  over  the  country 
of  the  two  associations,  will  give  their 
views. 

Lydia  T.  Hayes,  in  charge  of  state 
work  for  the  bl'nd,  in  an  interview 
yesterday,  stated  that  immense  strides 
had  been  taken  in  improving  the  condi- 
tions of  the  blind. 

"Our  biggest  problem."  she  saia,  "is 
to  find  employment  for  the  blind  per- 
son. It  is  essential  to  his  happiness 
to  feel  that  he  is  a  useful  member 
of  society  and  that  be  is  supporting 
himriclf.  At  prcseait,  there  are  over 
65  pur  cent  of  the  tciu't  blind  of 
America  who  have  cinp)ojn'.»rijt  of  some 
nature,     and     are     either     supporting 


HELEN    KELLER 

themselves  or  contributing  largely  to 
it.  The  J'orm  ot  eniplo.vmenl  of  these 
blind  wcikerj  has  a  wide  range.  They 
do  evei^-thing  froui  executive  work  to 
assembiiu.-^  par's  in  a  factory.  This 
is  indicative  of  the  work  our  associ- 
ations have  done  in  the  past  few 
years.  At  on«  time,  it  was  thought 
that  chair  seating  was  about  tiie  only 
occupation  suitable  for  a  blind 
person." 

Ellis  fo  Welcome  Delegate 
The  session  tonight  will  be  opened 
by  address  of  -wolconie  from  William 
J.  Ellis,  commissioner  of  Department 
of  Insttutions,  of  New  Jersey.  This 
will  be  foIloAvcd  by  an  invocation  by 
the  Rev.  George  Yard.  Other  speakers 
on  thq  program  are:  E.  V.  Muiford. 
superintendent  of  the  Industrial 
School  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  and 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  director,  bureau  of 
research  an;!  education. 

Thi;  activities  v.-hich  will  take  place 
(luring  tile  course  of  the  con\eiition 
arc  of  vital  interest  to  Miss  Keller. 
She    writes : 

"It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  our 
difficulties  can  be  solved  ouly  by  a 
mrotiug  tugfithcr  of  people  without 
.sight  and  people  with  sight  who  are 
devoting  their  lives  to  the  lessening  of 
the  handicap  of  blindness.     , 

"Let  us  consistently  try  to  see  our 
w'ork  as  a  whole,  in  which  the  school, 
the  work-shop,  the  library,  the  kinder- 
garten, the  home  for  the  aged  blind 
and  prevention  are  parts  of  a  niuvement 
with  one  end  in  view — making  life 
more  worth  living  for  all  I  he  sight- 
less. At  present  the  aid  given  them 
is  given  in  a  hit-or-misss  manner.  As- 
sistance may  be  given  freely,  and  yet 
fail  to  touch  the  desert  places  of 
human  life.  Unorganized  service  may 
be  creditable  to  the  individual ;  but 
it    is    not    scientific-,    not    modern. 

'"I'he  American  Federation  for  the 
Blind  embodies  u  new  idea  of  work, 
unity  of  effort  for  the  blind.  I  be- 
lieve it,  will  assist  the  blind  in  many 
ways  they  do  not  dream  of. 

"Besides  the  young  blind  for  whom 
existing  institutions  are  intended  to 
provide,  Iheie  is  liic  largf;  class  of 
men  and  women  who  lose  their  sight 


when  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  go  to 
school.  Those  who  are  in  the  dark 
from  childhood  are  hard  pressed  to 
find  a  place  in  the  work  of  the  world  : 
but  the  man  suddenly  stricken  blind 
is  another  Samson — bound,  helpless, 
dependent,  until  a  way  is  found  to 
unchain"  him. 

The  foundation  is  making  it  pos- 
sible for  each  class  of  the  blind  to 
i receive  the  special  aid  ii  needs,  and 
render  the  work  of  local  organizations 
more  efficient  and  more  fruitful  in  re- 
sults. 

"I  have  always  been  a  passionate 
advocate  of  unity.  That  is  why  I 
believe  so  w;hole-heartedly  in  the  idea 
which  the  American  Foundation  em- 
bodies." 

Miss  Keller's  Handicap. 

From    the    time    she    lost    her   sight 
I  in 'infancy  until  she  was  seven  years 
iold,  Miss  Keller  lived  a  life  of  mental 
jisolation.   which    is    unimaginable    by 
I  those  endowed  with  normal  senses.  At 
,the  age  of  seven  she  was  placed  under 
the  tutilage  of    Mrs.    Anna     Sullivan 
iMacy,  who  led  her  from  dark  detach- 
ment from  her  fellow  bciny;s  into  the 
light    of    human    companionship    and 
■  high  spiritual  and  intellectual  devclop- 
imeut. 

Miss  Keller  "speaks"  both  orally 
and  with  her  fingers;  she  "hears" 
with  her  hand,  by  pressing  it  lightly 
against  that  of  another  who  under- 
stands the  manual  alphabet  used  by 
the  deaf,  or  with  her  linger  placed 
on  the  lips  df  one  who  does  not  use 
this  medium. 

In  spite  of  the  insuperable  obstacles 
before  her.  Miss  Keller  was  graduated 
with  high  honors  from  Radcliffe  col- 
lege. She  n^w  speaks  four  languages', 
is  a  writer  and  lecturer  of  nation-wide 
reputation,  and  is  at  present  engaged 
in  bringing  up  to  current  date  her 
autobiography. 

The  supreme  joy  of  her  life  lies  in 
helping  others  who  'have  the  same 
handicaps  i^s  herself,  and  for  this 
reason  she  has  for  several  years  de- 
voted her  efrurls  lo  furthering  in  every 
^^'ay  in  her  power  the  work  of  the 
American  Foundation  For  the  BliiKJ. 
The  director  of  its  bureau  of  i-esearch 
and  erlucation  is  Robert  R.  Irwin. 
^Ir.  Irwin  is  as  well  president  of  the 
.Vn>erican  Associatiou  of  Workers 
jt'nr  the   I^lind.  ^^rf 
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Helen  Adams  Keller  Is  47  years  old 
today. 

The  most  famous  deaf  and  blind  per- 
son in  modern  history. 

But  not  dumb,  as  she  Is  often  said  to 
be.  Thousands  who  read  these  lines 
have  heard  her  speak,  and  do  It  most 
interestingly,  too. 

Neither  was  she  "born"  without  the 
sense.«<  of  sight  and  hearing. 

Until  she  was  19  months  old,  she  was 
a  perfectly  normal  child.  And  then, 
blindness  .ind  deafness  came  upon  hor 
as  the  re.sult  of  Illness. 

Her  middle  name  of  .\dnms  recalls 
the  fact  that  her  mother  was  related 
to  the  Adams  family  In  New  England 
which  gave  two  Presidents  to  the 
United  States. 
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HELEN  KELLEH^i 


TO  LEAD 
CONFAB  HERE 

GeiMU^ill  Take  Promin- 
ent   Part    in    5-Day 
Convention 


WORK    IS    BIG     ISSUE 


Helen  Keller,  noted  bliud  genius,  is 
to  atieml  the  joint  convenlioii  o£  the 
Associated  American  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Avne rican  ^^  Founda  tion 
bfor  the  Blind,  AvhicTi'openstan^bt  at 
^eiBPJfffWTiiiss  Keller  v.  ill  appear  | 
Wednesday  night  before  the  conven- 
tion and  give  her  point  of  view  ou 
the   problems   of  the   bliud. 

The  purpose  of  the  convention  is  to 
report  on  the  past  year  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  improving  the  social, 
educational  and  employment  conditions 
of  the  blind.  More  than  300  offioiaLs. 
a  good  number  of  which  are  blind,  of 
various  departments  over  the  country 
of  the  two  associations,  will  give  their 
views. 

Lydia  T.  Hayes,  in  charge  of  state 
work  for  tlu'  bind,  in  an  interview 
ycsterdiiy,  stated  that  immense  strides, 
had  been  taken  in  improvin?;  the  condi- 
tions of  the  blind. 

'•Our  biggest  problem."  she  «aid,  "is 
to  find  employment  for  the  blind  per- 
son. It  is  essential  to  his  happiness 
to  feel  (hat  he  is  a  useful  member 
of  society  and  that  he  is  supporting 
himnclf.  At  present,  tliei  c  are  over 
65  per  cent  of  the  adult  blind  of 
America  who  have  cniplurutf-nt  of  some 
nature,  and  are  either  supporting 
themselves  or  contributing  largely  to 
it.  The  form  of  employment  of  ihesc 
blind  woiker.i  has  a  wide  range.  They 
do  cvp:ytbiug  from  executive  work  to 
assembiin::  par'.s  in  n  f>utory.  This 
is  indicative  of  <he  work  our  associ- 
ations have  done  in  the  past  few 
years.  At  one  time,  it  was  thought 
that  ch''.ir  {;','ating  mus  about  tiie  only 
occupation  Miitahl*!  for  a  l)lind 
person.' 

Ellis   to  Welcome   Delegate 

The  sfssion  tonight  v.'-])  be  "ppiied 
by  address  of  wolcomo  from  William 
J.  F]llis,  commissioner  of  Department 
of  Institutions,  of  New  .Tersey.  This 
will  be  followed  by  an  invocniion  by 
the  Ilev.  George  Yard.  Other  speakers 
on  the  program  arc:  E.  P.  .Mulford. 
duperinfendent  of  thp  Industrial 
School   for   the  Blind,    Brooklyn,   and 


Robert  B.  Irwin,  director,  bureau  of 
research  and  education. 

The  activities  which  will  take  place j 
during  the  course  of  the  convention! 
are  of  vital  interest  to  Miss  Keller. 
She   writes : 

'"It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  our 
difficulties  can  be  solved  only  by  a] 
meeting  together  of  people  without: 
sight  and  people  with  sight  who  are 
devoting  their  lives  to  the  lessening  of 
the  handicap  of  blindness.  [ 

'"Let  us  consistently  try  to  see  ourj 
work  as  a  whole,  in  which  the  school, 
the  work-shop,  the  library,  the  kinder- 
garten,  the  home   for   the    aged   blind 
and  prevention  are  parts  of  a  movement 
w:ith  one  end  in     view — making     life 
more   worth  living   for   all   the   sight- 
less.      At  present  the  aid  given  them 
is  jfiven  in  a  hit-or-miss  manner.  As- 
sistance may  be  given  freely,  and  yct| 
fail    to    touch    the    desert    places    of 
human  life.       Unorganized  service  may 
be   creditable   to   the   individual;    butl 
it   is   not    scientific,    not    modern. 

"The  American  Federation   for  the 
Blind  embodies   a  new  idea  of  work, ' 
unity    of   effort   for   the   blind.      I    be- 
lieve it  will  assist  the  blind  in  many 
Tvays  they  do  not  dream  of. 

"Besides  the  young  blind  for  whom 
existing   institutions   are   intended   to 
provide,    there   is    the   large    class   of 
men  and  women  who  lose  their  sight 
when  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  go  tO| 
.school.       Those  who  arc  in  the  darkj 
from    childhood    are    hard    pressed    to! 
find  a  place  in  the  work  of  the  world ; 
but  the   man  .suddenly   stricken   blind 
is    another    Samson — bound,    helpless, 
dependent,    until   a   way   is    found   to 
unchain   him. 

The  foundation  i.^  making  it  pos- 
sible for  each  class  of  the  blind  to 
receive  the  special  aid  it  needs,  and 
render  the  work  of  local  organizations 
more  efficient  and  more  fruitful  in  re- 
sults. 

"I  have  always  been  a  passionate 
advocate  of  unity.  That  is  why  I 
believe  so  whole-heartedly  in  the  Wea 
which  the  Americam  Foundation   em- 
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Smith    Gives    Aulobiogra|)liy 

Printed  in  Braille  for  Blind 

Former  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith 
presented  a  copy  of  his  autobiography, 
"Up  to  Now,"  printed  in  Braille  for  the 
blind,  to  Miss  Helen  Keller  yesterday 
at  his  office.  200  Madison  Avenue.  Miss 
Keller,  herself  blind,  deaf  and  dumb, 
turned  the  book  over  to  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  Governor  Smith  had 
it  printed  at  a  cost  of  $600,  accordins; 
to  Robert  Irwin,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
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ONE  OF  THE  FEATURES  of  the 
four-day  convention  which  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Workers  foi 
the  Blind  is  holding  at  Atlantic  Citj 
13  an  address  by  Miss  Helen  Keller 
above,  who  can  neither  see  nor  h^gt 


HELEN  KELLER  made  an 
in  presenting  a  gold  watch 
Iter     B. 
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HdWies,  editor  of 
the  Ziegler  Maga- 
zine for  the  Blind, 
at  a  meeting  of 
organizations  for 
the  blind  in  At- 
lantic City. 


Helen- Keller 

Helen  Keller  Inspires  the  Blind  1 

Helen  Keller,  celebrated  blind  and  deafl 
woman,  told  sufferers  of  blindness  to 
"let  the  sHinshine  of  their  souls  drive 
away  the  darkness"  at  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  Atlantic  City. 
Miss  Keller  on  behalf  of  the  blind  people 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  preM 
sented  Walter  G.  Holmes,  editor  of 
Ziegler's  Magazine  for  the  blind  a  gold 
watch  at  the  meeting. 
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Helen  Keller 
Pays  Holmes 
Warm  Tribute 

Noted  Exponent  of  Sightless 

of  Nation  Makes  Watch 

Presentation 


MANY  POSITIONS  OPEN 
FOR  BLIND,  RALLY  TOLD 

A  message  of  cheer  -was  brought  to 
the  blind  last  night  by  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  celebrated  blind  and  deaf 
woman,  in  a  speech  in  which  she  pre- 
sented Walter  B.  Holmes,  editor  :f 
a  magazine  for  the  blind,  with  a  go'.d 
watch  on  behalf  of  the  blind  peonk 
of  the  country,  at  a  session  of  tho 
joint  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and 
the  American  tFoundaiion  for  the 
Blind,  at  the  Morton. 

"The  blind  may  go  about  with  lifted 

head   and    a   smiling   face,   now   that 

they  know  how  to  confront  tfle 
shadows  with  the  sunshine,"  said  MidS 
Keller. 

In  presenting  the  watch,  purchaseiJ 
with  monev  ccnitributed  iu  small  sums 
of  10  to  'iO  cents  from  blind  :ndv- 
viduals  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  who  have  enjoyed  read- 
ing Mr.  Holmes'  magazine  pnntcl 
in  Braille  type.  Miss  Keller  said, 
"Mr.  Holmes,  for  20  years  you  have 
served  us  with  unfaltering  devotion. 
How  many  of  us  you  have  cheered, 
counseled  and  inspired  when  the  way 
seemed  difficult. 

"Mark  Twain  said,  'Man  wasn't 
made  for  any  useful  purpose  that  h« 
could  discover,'  but  I  know  that  (i«o 
made  you  to  be  a  friend  of  the  blinO. 
How  often  have  you  turned  our  tears 
to  smiles  with  your  'Laugh  With  Me 
and  other  inspiring  stories.  How  we 
prize  your  rare  gifts  qt  companion- 
Bhip,  that  reassuring  charm  which  is 
the  outward  manifestation  of  a  warm 
heart  and  a  nature  wide  open  on  the 
sunny  sid>;.  How  delightfully  you 
confide  to  us  what  plays  and  pictures 
you  like,  what  your  favorite  flowers 
are.  your -pet  ambitions  for  tho  riaKa-> 


zine  and  what  you   think   will   bring 
mosthaiipiuess  to  the  sii^htloss. 

"A\  e  want  you  to  know  how  proud 
we  are  of  5-our  magazine  and  of  VwU 
for  bringing  it  up  from  a  stammcriug 
infancy  to  its  vigorous  maturity.  T.j- 
day  jou  and  the  magazine  are  recos:- 
nizcd  by  the  blind  all  over  the  AvorlJ, 
and  this  little  gift  is  a  visible  token 
of  our  gratitude. 

"Darklanu  is  a  brighter,  happiei 
land  because  of  your  untiring  minis- 
trations. For  all  these  reasons  we 
love  you,  and  if  you  have  undcrstuod 
the  spirit  of  my  many  words,  you 
know  that  you  have  a  chimney  coi-- 
ncr  all  to  yourself  in  our  hearts'" 

Twenty-one  years  ago  Mr.  Holmes 
came  to  New  York  City  to  engage 
in  the  printing  business.  Not  long 
after  his  arri\al  he  wrote  an  article 
in  which  he  advocated  the  endow- 
ment of  a  magazine  for  the  blind  l(y 
some  rich  person.  It  was  read  by 
Mrs.  Matilda  Zicgler.  She  offered  ti 
endow  such  a  magazine,  to  be  sent 
free  to  all  blind  persons,  and  that  IMr. 
Holmes  be  editor.  He  undertook  this 
work  with  great  success. 

Miss  Keller  is  internation.illy 
knoM'n  as  the  most  remarkable  blind 
and  deaf  woman  of  the  age.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  liadcliffe,  speaks  four 
languages,  and  is  a,  writer  of  national 
prominence. 

Find  Work  For  BUnd 

A  working  plan  devised  by  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  whereby  blind  pupils 
wishing  to  work  during  vacations  niay 
be  placed  in  positions  paying  salaries, 
was  described  by  Florence  Birchard, 
division  of  the  blind,  Boston,  Mass. 

"The  blind  realize  themselves  the 
value  of  testing  their  powers  as  wage 
earners  before  they  finally  leave  the 
training  schools  for  the  actual  eco- 
nomic struggle.  Twtney-four  boys 
and  girls  have  made  application  this 
year  for  positions.  Simple  callings, 
such  as  dishwashing,  bed-making, 
scrubbing  and  the  simplest  forms  of 
housework,  are  open  to  the  girls ;  and 
restaurant  work,  cleaning  work  and 
work  on  poultry  farms  are  open  to 
the  boys,"   she  stated. 

The  adult  blind  in  rural  communi- 
ties are  at  far  less  of  a  disadvantage 
than  those  living  in  cities,  according 
to  Frances  Bead  Lumb,  state  com- 
mission for  the  blind,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

"Years  ago  o  blind  woman  living 
in  a  rural  community  had  a  gray  out- 
look after  she  had  passed  school  age," 
said  Mrs.  Lumb,  "but  now  such 
women  have  been  taught  to  read  and 
write  Braille,  and  have  many  forms 
of  self-amusement.  Knitting,  crochet- 
ing, the  radio,  and  literature  and 
magazines  from  the  state  commission 
are  only  a  few  of  the  things  to  oc- 
cupy the  mind  of  the  blind  person. 

"In  fact,  they  are  much  better  off 
than  the  city  blind,  for  they  are  on 
familiar  ground  and  tholr  social  con- 
tact is  permanent.  Their  enterprises, 
included  poultry  raising,  flower  rais- 
ing for  commercial  purposes,  teach- 
ing music,  tuning  pianos,  operating 
weaving  shops,  and  makinji  brooms 
and   brushes,"   she   concluded. 
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Helen  Keller  Makes  Pets  of  Snakes 
in  Zoo  Visit— Pities  Deaf  Reptiles 


Hellen  Keller,  the  famous  ■wom- 
an, who  is  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb, 
j^et  sees  and  hears,  visits  the  Zoo— 
and  plays  with  snakes. 

A  big  rattler  was  brought  for  her 
inspection  and  she  told  w^hy  she 
likes  all  snakes. 

•'They  are  deaf,"  she  explained. 

An  intimate  pen  picture  of  a  day 
spent  with  one  of  the  world's  most 
famous  women. 


BY  THEODOCIA  PEARCE 

Have  you  ever  been  to  the  zoo  with 
Plflen  Keller? 

Most  likely  not,  for  while  there  are 
zoos  and  zoos,  there  Is  only  one  Incom- 
parable Helen  Keller,  that  most  mar- 
vellous woman,  -who,  deaf  and  blind,  yet 
sees  and  hears  through  the  medium  of 
her  palpitating  finger   tips. 

And  out  of  this  silence  she  has  learned 
to  speak,  to  voice  her  thoughts  and 
opinions  in  a  tone  of  sweet  beauty,  col- 
ored with  the  brightness  of  her  ld«as 
and  touched  with  the  true  tenderness  of 
her  mind  and  heart. 

A  visit  to  the  zoo  with  her  Is  quite 
different,  I  am  sure,  than  any  other 
visit  could  be,  so  I  will  tell  you  about 
that  bright  sun  flooded  morning  when 
nine  of  us  crowded  merrily  Into  Helen 
Keller's  big  car,  made  a  trip  to  the 
D^onx  Zoological  Park  of  New  York 
^.tv  and  spent  a  day  of  delight  there 
VUh  little  friends  of  fur  and  feather. 

•^t   was   indeed   one   of   those  magical 
jever-to-be-forgotten   days,   almost  like 
an     exciting     birthday     or     Chrlatmaa 
dropped  down  Into  the  middle  o£  sum- 1 
mer.  ' 

Excited  Expostulations  j 

You  know  how  It  Is  when  you  first 
arrive  at  such  a  place  and  become  con- 
scious of  huge  railed  in  enclosures  to 
right  and  left  of  you,  before  and  behind 
you — oh,  you  want  to  do  everything  all 
Jxt  once,  and  yet  you  do  not  know  at  all 
what  it  is  you  really  most  want  to  do 
flrst. 

The  problem  remains  to  be  solved,  in 
a  regular  babel  of  excited  expostula- 
tions. That  is  how  It  ■  was  with  us. 
Patricia,  only  she  Is  always  called  Just 
Pat,  was  eager  to  see  tho  snakes; 
little  Mildred  was  breathl«s»  for  a  ride 
upon  Alice,  the  elephant,  and  Helen 
Keller  as  radiant  and  expectant  as  the 
children,  declared  ehs  was  ready  tor 
anything.  | 

So  her  splendid  co-worUer  «Jid  teaon-  , 
er,  Ann  Sullivan  Macy,  sent  us  out  to 
ramble  where  we  wou'd,  while  she ' 
kept  watch  In  the  waiting  car.  Some- 
how In  tho  whole  delightful  confusion, 
we  went  flrst  into  the  cages  "to  see" 
the  turtles,  for  In  that  yulck  Bens& 
and  sureness  of  hor  touch   Helen  Kel- 


ler does  visualize  everything. 

"A  ponderous  babyl"  she  cried  mirth- 
fully, as  she  felt  the  hard  eholled  back 
of  one  of  them,  "Only  a  hundred  year? 
old  at  that!" 

Turtle  Riding  Unique  Sport 

There  was  much  lauglittr  as  Pat  and 
little  Mildred  and  KatherJne,  all  Helen 
Keller's  very  own  and  very  adorable 
nieces,  had  a  turtle  ride.  Then  It  was 
the  wonderful  lady's  turn,  at  least  she 
essayed  to  do  It.  Sh©  never  really 
wants  to  mlsa  anything,  especially  tho 
fun.  And  feeling  tfiB  slow  uncertain 
movement  of  the  triple  centurlan  be- 
neath her,  she  clapt>«a  her  hands  an3 
cried  roguishly:  ■ 

"Oh,  I  feel  as  though  1  wsr«  tumlngr 
turtle." 

There  you  have  a  little  of  tho  real 
Helen  Keller,  a  flash  of  the  quick  oon- 
oistent  humor  which  Is  so  character- 
istic of  her  splendid  self.  For  though 
she  dwells  In  a  world  of  darkness  and 
silence,  her  heart  Is  ever  flooded  with 
tJke  warmth  of  Youth's  sunshlna  and 
Hope's  gay  laughter. 

iTlen  we  went  to  see  "Windy,"  the 
aged  oran-outang,  or  rather  Ijo  oaxil» 
to  see  us,  for  hand  In  tiand  with  hlF 
keeper  he  came  In  long  ungainly  strides 
across  the  grass  plot  to  shake  hand<> 
with  Helen  Keller,  to  poae  with  her,  to 
crawl  right  into  her  lap  and  sit  there 
contentedly,  staring  at  the  crowd  which 
had  collected,  with  something  of  a  mute 
wisdom.  He  was  a  wise  animal  In- 
dee<l«,jCor  th&r^  was  no  dqubtltm  bin  ap< 
proval  -ana  like  of  the  bbarmitisr  laAyl 
And  what  monkey  In  all  the  Jungles 
and  zoos  of  the  world  would  not  scamp 
er  for  the  honor  of  sitting  in  Helen 
Keller's  lap  aiid  to  have  his  plcturo 
taken   with   her? 

"It  was  Indeed  uncanny,"  Helen  Kel- 
ler said  afterwards,  "To  fee.  bo  hairy 
an    overgrown    hand    in    mine." 

Alice,  the  Elephant 

By  and  by,  much  to  the  regret  of 
the  children.  Windy  was  led  back  to 
his  cage  and  we  all  turned  our  steps 
for  a  rldo  on  Alice,  the  elephant.  Wee 
Mildred  had  been  promised  a  ride  and 
she   could  scarcely   wait   for   the   treat. 

"A  living  Jaunting  car,"  Helen  ex- 
claimed as  we  were  Jogged  around  the 
enclosure,  high  and  dry  on  Alice's 
stiirdy  back.  And  later  when  the  gates 
were  open,  for  all  gates  are  Indeed 
open  to  her,  Helen  Keller  went  eagerly 
Inside  to  stroke  the  huge  creature, 
laughing  at  our  own  fears  and  showing 
none  of  her  own,  though  never  before 
had  she  stood  so  closely  to  an  big  an 
animal.  And  she  fed  Alice  stale  rolls, 
tool  And  they  had  their  pictures 
taken  t     How   thrilling   It  was   Indeed. 

iJtneath  the  shade  of  the  trees  we 
sat  down  to  rest  a  bit  and  talk  over 
the    adventure. 

"Were  you  not  the  least  bit  afraid*?" 
I  qucrtloned,  "Alice  is  so  big  and  you 
went  right  up  beside  her." 

"No,"  and  Helen  Keller  shook  her 
head,  "I  was  not  at  all  afraid,  I  was 
glad   to   feel   that  heavy  wrinkled  skin. 


And    Alice    was    kind    to    me,    for    she 
breathed   so    deeply  that   she   made    me  | 
feel  she  knew  I  could  not  see  her  with  i 
my    eyes    and    so    she    breathed    deeply] 
that  I  might  be  sure   to  feel  her  there 
much    better.      She    Is    so    gentle    and 
patient." 

Why  She  Preferred  a  Giraffe 

One  of  the  keepers  came  to  us  then 
so    kindly,    for   they    were    all    so    kind' 

to  us  at  the  Bronx  Zoological  Park 
and  added  greatly  to  the,  pleasure  ot 
the  day,  In  fact  made  much  of  that 
pleasure  possible,  one  of  them  came  to 
Helen  Keller  and  asked  her  what  ani- 
mal she  (would  like  to  see  next  above 
all  the  others.  She  considered  a  mo- 
ment   and    then    rQplied    brightly— 

"A    giraffe!" 

Perhaps  you  wonder  why  It  was  that 
she  prefered  most  to  see  a  giraffe.  We 
did,    but  sht   lost  no   time  in   telling  us 
her   reason    when   we   put   the    question! 
to    her,    foi-   she   has    a    reason,    indeed.' 
for    all    she    chooses    to    do. 

"Poor  mute  creatures!  My  heart  goes 
out  to  them,  for  unlike  the  other  ani- 
mals, they  cannot  make  a  sound  when 
they  are  in  trouble  or  suffering.  Theyj 
must  bear  everything  in  a  hopeless<j 
silence.     I   feel   for   them   indeed." 

That  is  her  superb  sympathy.  Through 
her  own  afRiction— and  yet  one  hesi-i 
tates  to  call  it  that,  for  Helen  Keller 
has  made  a  blessing  of  her  bondage,  a 
privilege  of  her  privations — through, 
what  she  has  known,  struggled  for  andl 
become,  she  feels  an  Intense  and  deep 
compassion  for  man  and  beast  in  thelrj 
suffering  and  hardships.  ' 

Perhaps  the  giraffe  sensed  the  kind- 
ness of  the  hand  held  out  to  him,  for 
though  at  first  timid  and  afraid  to  stay 
near,  presently  bent  down  a  long  grace- , 
ful  neck  that  she  might  pat  It  gently/ 
and  feed  him  out  of  her  hand.  Few  peo- 
ple in  the  world  have  actually  touched 
a  giraffe,  but  .Helen  Keller  is  one  of 
them.  Yet  that'  is  not  surprising,  since 
few  people  in  the  world  have  done  many 
of  the  things  that  Helen  Keller  has.       1 

A  Live  Rattlesnake 

Next  came  the  snakes!  Yes,  she  loves 
them,  feels  as  she  says— "a  tenderness 
for  them."  Can  you  Imagine  that!  And 
more,  can  you  even  gues^  the  reason. 
For  there  Is  a  reason  indeed.  Snakes 
are  deaf!  They  hear  no  sound.  Si- 
lently they  glide  through  the  grasses  in 
a  world  of  silence.  And  Helen  Keller 
knew  that  and  felt  for  them. 

We  flocked  into  the  little  office  be- 
hind the  snake  house  and  presently  one 
of  our  kind  escorts  cam3  In  carrying 
— yes,  If  you  please— a  real  live  rattle- 
snake, his  fingers  gripped  tightly  about 
its  throat.  And  oh,  my,  how  it  did  rat- 
tle !  Pat  gave  a  little  gasp  of  delight, 
for  she  loves  snakes,  too.  Seven  years! 
old  and  you  should  have  seen  her  with 
a  long  Mexican  snake  wound  about  herj 
neck  and  smiling  as  though  it  were  no 
more  than  your  winter  neckpiece.  Or 
your  summer  fur  If  you  happen  to  wear 
one.      And    little    Mildred,    with    saucer 
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Helen  Keller,  who  started  life  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  is  shown  feeling  what  an  elephant  "looks"  like,  and  in  the  in- 
sert is  feerlinjf  what  a  monkey  "looks"  like. 


eyes,  managed  to  ask  in  her  surprise, 
"Is  It  real,  really?"  Katherine  assured 
her  that  it  was  and  held  her  hand,  just 
for  comfort. 

Close  up  to  Helen  Keller's  cheek  the 
tail  of  the  rattlesnake  was  'held  that 
she  might  feel  the  vibration  of  that 
rattle.   And   did    she?   Well— 

"Oh— it  is  like  an  electric  fan"  shd 
gasped.  And  we  gasped  with  her.  How- 
did  she  know.  There  is  something 
about  that  marvellous,  alert  comprehen- 
ision  Of  hers  that  literally  takes  your 
breath  away  at  times. 
I  "What  did  It  ^make  you  feel?"  I  asked 
jTier  after,  when  the  snake  was  safely 
■out  of  the  way  and  we  got  back  to 
regular  breathing,  "I  wish  you  would 
tell  me  what  It  made  you  feel." 

"All  of  its  pent  up  rage"  she  ana- 
leered  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
She  had  sensed  that!  Reao.liing  out- 
Iside  the  pergonal  she  had  felt  what  the 
(Test  of  us  had  failed  to  feel  in  our 
own  individual  conscious  excitement, 
jjn  that  movement  against  her  cheek, 
She  had  caught  "the  pent  up  rage"  of! 
'a  creature  at  being  held  a  captive. 
With  that  insight  and  intuition  of  hers 
she  had  penetrated  the  dark  and  the' 
^ilencQ  and  realized  In  a  minute  of 
•contact,  an  emotion  which  we  had  been 
too  material  to  acknowledge. 


Coiled  About  Her  Arm 


I  There  wa&  a  wild  and  gay  time  when 
the  big  harmless  Mexican  snake  was 
brought  In  and  Helen  Keller  went  out- 
side proudly  with  a  long  black  body 
colled  about  her  arms,  to  have  her  pic- 
tures taken.  ,  And  there  was  Indeed 
that  smile  of  tenderness  upon  her  fac(3 
which  she  bo  deeply  felt. 

"I  am  so  glad,"  she  said  to  us,  "to 
see  how  large  the  enclosures  are  here, 
how  much  of  the  natural  environment 
Is  given  to  the  creatures  In  captivity. 
I  want  to  feel  their  freedom  and  con- 
tentment. It  would  hurt  me  if  I  knew 
they  suffered  that  mankind  might  be 
benefited  and  given  a  realistic  under- 
standing of  natural  history,  to  learn  to 
know  the  ways  and  haunts  of  wild  ani- 
mals. But  here  they  are  comfortably 
housed  and  well  cared  for.  There  Is^ 
nothing  here  that  Is  regrettable  and  it 
gladdens  me  to  find  that  it  is  so.  I; 
v.ant  to  tharik  all  these  keepers  and: 
oflicials  at  the  Park  for  the  splendid 
work  they  are  doing." 

Just  before  we  left  Helen  Keller' 
paused  a  moment  to  lift  her  face  to 
the  sky,  to  feel  the  winds  of  the  world' 
upon  her. 

'I  am  so  glad  I  came.'  I  have  had 
such  a  happy  time.  It  has  made  me 
feel  the  width  and  the  marvel  of  the 
universe,"  she  said  in  a  moment  of 
seriousness.  "I  seem  to  feel  the  mys-j 
tery  of  all  living  things  here— to  reach' 
out  and  touch  the  world,  and  to  know, 
a  little  more  within  me  something  of 
the  perfect  magnitude   of  creation." 

Then  as  eho  was  about  to  drive 
away,  Helen  Keller  called  back  to  us, 
called  back  to  me  because  I  had  prom- 
ised to  write  her  this  storj—  "And 
name  It  a  magic  day  in  childhood  land. 
For  It  has  b&en  like  that  to  me!" 

To  Heigrhts  Above 

So  there  you  have  the  title  and  the 
story. 

Wo  sipped  lemonade  under  the  trees, 
two  of  us  left  behind  and  the  kind 
gentl^mnn  who  had  opened  wide  the 
gat.?s  to  her  and  taken  some  pictures. 
We  talkpd  Irspther  of  Helen  Keller,  of 
how    vivid    had    been     her    realization, 


how  clear  her  perception,  how  scintil- 
lating her  delight.  And  how  she  made 
us  feel  that  something  finer  and  tru»r 
stirring  within  us,  for  as  the  kind  man 
said— 

"She  makes  me  feel  I  could  take  her 
hand  and  let  her  lead  me  up  and  up— 
to  heights  that  I  would  not  have  the 
strength  to  reach  alone." 

We  knew  so  well  Just  what  he 
meant,  for  we  had  felt  In  her  eagar- 
nesa,  her  sympathy,  her  w*rm  love 
towards  all  living  creatures,  that  de- 
sire to  grow  more  worthy  within  our- 
selves. 

So    there    you    have    the    day   and    Its 
adventures    and    I    hope    It    makes    vou 
feel   as  one   of   us   so   perfectly  put   It— 
an    abstract   Joy    in    being   ailve  " 


^    "ABOVE  ALL  I  WOULD  SEE  A 

CHILD  AND  A  DOG":     j 

HELEN  KELLER,         1 

Who    Has    Been    Blind    and    Deaf    Since 

Childhood  and  Is  Now  to  Head  the  First  Poor 

Children's  Pet  Clinic  at  Bellaire,  L.  I.,  With  Two 

of  Her  Neighbors   and.  a  Friend.     (FYederick  J.  Weber.) 
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J  3f,  i^^q. 


MADAME  MAETERLINCK  called 
Helen  Keller  the  girl  who  had  found 
the  Blue  Bird.  And  Madame  Maeter- 
linck was  right.  If  there  is  a  girl  in  the  whole 
world  who  has  found  happiness  it  is  Helen 
Keller — deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  That  she 
graduated  from  Radcliffe  College,  became 
a  writer,  learned  to  talk  and  to  make  public 
addresses  is  a  challenge  to  any  handicapped 
boy  or  girl  the  world  over. 


For  years  I  had  heard  of  her  marvelous 
achievements,  and  then  one  day  I  had  a  chance 
to  attend  one  of  her  public  addresses.  -Just, 
bf'fore  her  appearance  upon  the  platform, 
I  exi)orienced  that  queer  .sensation  we  are 
apt  to  feel  t«)ward  the  abnormal.  Then  she 
came  on  and  her  audience  was  shot  through 
with  agreeable  surprise.  There  is  but  one 
word  that  describes  Helen  Keller:  radiant. 
She  wore  a  simple  white  gown  and  looked  the 
essence;  of  life  and  loveliness.  I  was  ashamed 
of  having  felt  sympathy  for  anyone  who  shines 
as  she  does.      Bowing    her   acknowledgment 


©  liroivn  Bros. 


Helen  Keller 


of  the  applause,  she  buried  her  face  in  a  great 
bouquet  that  was  presented  to  her,  s^yinff, 
"nowfrs!'  in  4^  tone  that  ^ow^  slie  jigw^ 
thtm,  /  F  ■  ' 

\\7ISHING  first  to  repeat  something 
*  *  familiar  that  the  people  might  more 
readily  imderstand  her  acquired  pronuncia- 
tion, she  chose  the  Twenty-third  Psalm. 
My  heart  was  awed  as  I  heard  those  majestic 
words  spoken  by  one  who  was  born  dumb. 
"Behold,"  I  said  in  my  heart,  "what  God 
and  man  working  together  can  accomplish'" 
Then  followed  her  address,  with  the  key-note 
of  love  and  service.  As  she  talked,  her  hear- 
ers were  inspired  with  a  desire  to  give, 
asking  nothing  in  return;  to  use  what  had 
been  given  with  no  thought  of  self,  but  only 
of  service.  To  hear  her  was  to  be  filled  with 
a  sincere  desire  to  be  of  use.  The  reason  we 
do  not  accomplish  more,  she  said,  is  because 
we  stop  before  we  try  hard  enough.  And 
surelj'  she  speaks  with  authority.  Few  of  us 
have  any  conception  of  such  trying  as  put 
Helen  Keller  where  she  is.  She  sT)oke  also 
of  her  faith  in  God,  and  of  the  light  in  her 
soul.  We  know  this  is  true  for  she  fairly 
radiates  sunlight  and  cheer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  her  address  her  teacher 
came  and  stood  beside  her  and  announced 
that  anyone  in  the  audience  might  ask  a 
question  if  he  wished  to  do  so.  When  the 
question  was  asked,  the  teacher  placed  the 
tip  of  her  fingers  lightly  on  Helen's  throat 
and  by  almost  imperceptible  movements 
communicated  the  question  to  her.  And 
Helen  answered  it  audibly.  Interesting  and 
amusing  were  those  questions.  One  was 
whether  she  could  hear  the  applause.  "Yes," 
she  replied  quickly.  "I  can  hear  it  with  my 
feet!"  Another  question  was,  "What  do  you 
like  to  do  most?"  The  answer  was  character- 
istic: "I  like  to  do  best  the  thing  that  is  of 
most  service." 

WHEN  the  curtain  had  gone  down  and  the 
people  were  filing  out  of  the  building, 
I  lingered,  filled  with  the  desire  to  touch  the 
hand  of  this  wonderful  woman,  and  carry 
away  a  treasured  personal  v/ord  from  her. 
But  my  chance  was  slim.  She  Avas  whisked 
away  quickly,  and  I  had  no  desire  to  intrude. 
I  slipped  behind  the  wings  and  stood  quietly, 
hoping.  And  presently  .she  did  come  out, 
accompanied  by  her  teacher,  and  stood  wait- 
to  receive  a  group  of  blind  children.  There 
was  a  short  delay  in  their  arrival.  I  made 
the  most  of  this  interval  by  approaching  and 
speaking  to  the  young  woman  and  her  inter- 
preter, exprcissing  .something  of  the  joy  she  had 
given  me,  and  the  inspiration  I  was  carr^-ing 
away.  She  laid  her  hand  in  mine  and  lifted 
up  her  sweet  face,  .saying  slowly  and  carefully, 
"You  make  me  ver>'  happy."     And  wlien  I 

tid  Rj)m(4^ina  f^i  fp-k^dosire.to^do,  ny  o'wn 
lall  i)art,  shfe  answered,  "Yes,  we  must  lift 
them  (the  iMjoplc)  up,  and  up,  and  up,"  raising 
a  hand  higher  and  higher  as  she  spoke.  A 
f<«w  more  words,  and  the  (ihildren  W(;re  then;. 
I  turned  away,  but  I  took  with  m(!  the  feel- 
ing that  a  fr«-Hh  consecration  had  been  laid 
up<jn  me. 


"pos"\"c>N,  Ma-5s. ,  ne-Ta\^. 

SARAH  FULLER, 
AGED  91,  DEAD 

Pioneer  in  Teaching  Deaf  I 

to  Talk  —  Gave  Helen 

Keller  First  Lesson 


Pioneer  Teacher  of 

Deaf  Dead  at  91 


WAS  HORACE  MANN 
SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 


Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  91,  pioneer  .  in 
teaching  the  deaf  to  talk,  and  for  many 
years  principal  of  the  Horace  Mann 
school,  died  at  her  residence,  122  Con-, 
cord  street,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  yester-j 
day.  She  had  been  associated  with  the| 
late  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  when 
b^^'as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  and  she_ 
was  the  first  to  instruct  Helen  Keller  inj 
the  methods  of  visible  speech.  | 

Funeral  services  will  take  place  at  St. 
Mary's  Church.  Newton  Lower  Falls, 
Thursday  at  2:15  P.  M.  She  became 
head  of  the  Horce  Mann  school  in  1869, 
and  after  her  retirement  was  appointed! 
principal  emeritus.  ! 

MADE    CHARTS  DSED   TODAY 

She  was  prominently  known  for  heri 
Interest  and  activties  on  the  behalf  of! 
the  blind.     She  was  the  author  of  an) 
illustrated  primer  and  a  set  of  phonetic 
charts  which  are  being  used  today. 

A  native  of  Weston,  her  parents  were! 
Hervey  Fuller  and  Calynda  Fiske  Fuller. 
She    received    her    education    in    local! 
schools  and  at  the  Allen  English  and 
classical    school    in    West    Newton,    of 
which  Cyrus  Pierce,  tlie  first  teacher  to 
establish   a   normal   training   school   ini 
this  country,  was  the  principal.  In  1855! 
she  was  appointed  teacher  in  the  public : 
intermediate  school  in  West  Newton  in 
the  building  which  Is  now  the  Newton 
City  Hall. 

From  West  Newton  she  went  to  Bos- 
ton as  teacher  in  the  old  Boylston 
echool  on  the  top  of  Fort  Hill,  where 
William  T.  Adams,  better  known  by 
his  pen  name  of  "Oliver  Optic,"  was 
sub-master.  Later  she  was  transferred 
to  the  Bowditch  school.  While  teach- 
ing there  she  was  asked  to  organize  and 
establish  an  oral  day  school  for  deaf 
children,  which  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  Horace  Mann  school  of  Bos- 
ton, j 

She  entered  on  her  new  duties  and] 
her  life  work  on  Nov.  10,  1869,  taking 
charge  of  a  class  of  20  pupils  In  a 
building  on  East  street,  not  far  from, 
the  South  station.  The  school  was! 
moved  to  Pemberton  Hill  and  within  six 
years  the  cla.ss  was  increased  to  50. 
Miss  Fuller,  always  experimenting  in 
her  instruction  scl*edule,  added  voca- 
tional training  to  her  curriculum  and 
as  a  result  of  this  eight  of  her  pupils 
In  this  class  went  to  Technology. 


MISS  SARAH  FULLER 

BELL  ROOMED  AT  HER  HOME 

Prominent  state  officials  and  citizens 
were  influential  in  opening  the  school 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Fuller  and 
these  included  Lt.-Gov.  Talbot,  Dr.  Al- 
exander Graham  Bell,  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe  and  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard.  Dr. 
Bell  was  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  with  her 
and  Miss  Fuller  said  that  he  roomed 
at  her  home  just  before  he  invented  the 
telephone.  At  the  school  he  conducted 
many  experiments  by  which  the  deaf 
could  hear  sounds.  Some  of  his  early 
tests  were  made  with  balloons,  which 
the  pupils  carried  under  their  clothing, 
so  that  they  could  tell  by  the  vibrations 
the  approach  of  vehicles  or  persons.  Ap- 
parently these  experiments  played  a 
large  part  in  the  development  of  the 
modern  telephone.  Dr.  Bell  invented 
sound-producing  instruments  at  her 
home. 

She  first  met  Miss  Keller  in  1888, 
and  shortly  after  their  meeting  she 
gave  Miss  Keller  her  first  lesson.  Ever 
since  Miss  Fuller  continued  her  inter- 
est in  Miss  Keller. 

She  was  also  honorary  president  of 
the  Horace  Mann  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion and  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Luey  Jackson  chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

She  is  survived  by  four  nieces,  Miss 
Emily  Jordan,  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Parker, 
Miss  Sarah  B.  Hagar  and  Mrs.  Roland  i 
B.  Rand,  and  a  number  of  grand  nieces 
and  grand  nephews. 

Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  said  of 
her  several  years  ago: 

"The  world  owes  her  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  what  she  has  done  for  deaf 
children."  Last  spring  she  wrote  an 
article,  entitled  "Outline  of  Work  for 
Mothers  With  Very  Young  Deaf  Chil- 
dren." 
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AN  ADDRESS  BY 

MISS  HELEN  KELLER 

W'f  |)riul  hclow  the  addre-^s. 
made-  by  Miss  lli-lcn  Ki-rer. 
the  noli'<l  deal"  and  l)Hnd  ladw 
delivered  before  the  eoiiveiilion 
i)i  'I'eachers  to  r*roinote  the 
'I'eachin.u;'  of  speech  to  the  Deaf. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Lexington  Avenue  School.  Xew 
^'ork  C"il\  from  June  30  to  Jul> 
5.  It  is  a  fine  production  in 
thought  and  diction  and  th.e 
advice  she  gives  to  the  dis- 
couraged or  down  hearted. 

Coming  from  one  so  handicap- 
])ed  as  is  her  lot  the  more 
fortunate  jK'ople  should  take 
inspiration  from  her  theme  and 
throw  "off  the  blues"  when 
failures  occur  and  take  the  mat- 
ter as  suggested. 


It  is  delightful  to  meet  \\\[h 
you  this  morning,  ^'our  kind 
welcome  makes  my  "patch  of 
blue"  among  the  shadows  of 
triple  limitations  wide  anJ 
beautiful.  It  seems  to  fill  all  tlie 
woJ'Id  with  brightness..  As  T 
stand  here  in  the  sun.shine  of 
your  friendship,  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  there  are  any  dark 
corners  in  life  any  serious 
problems  requiring  consideration. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there 
can't  be  anything  wrong  w^ith 
the  world:  and  the  little  talk  I 
had  in  mind  for  you  seems  a 
bit  out  f)f  order.  I  have  been 
listening  in  over  the  radio  to  spe- 
eches of  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion. I  felt  rather  depressed  b}' 
their  utter  lack  of  vision  and  con- 
structive thought.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  you,  too.  might  be  feel- 
ing "down  in  the  mouth"  about 
the  i)olitical  situation  so  I 
thought  I  would  pass  on  some 
of  the  thoughts  that  come  to  me. 

I*Aer\-  age  has  its  Jeremiahs. 
They  always  say  the  same  thing; 
mankind  is  on  the  Disaster  Ex- 
press, and  will  nr)t  stop  on  this 
side  of  Calamity  .Station,  accor- 
ding to  them  there  is  no  ])r)ssiblc 
way  of  stopping  the  train,  lint 
the     \(iuth    of    the     worlcl     know 


that  there  is  a  parallel  track 
which  will  take  them  past  danger 
point.  \"outh  laughs  and  sings, 
and  is  not  afraid.  There  has  never 
been  a  crisis  in  history  when  a 
cloud  of  pessimists  have  tiot 
arisen  predicting  the  end  of  the 
world.  That  the  world  is  still  go- 
ing strong  is  evident,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
continue  to  exist  for  some  time  to 
come.  So  I  say  to  those  who  find 
the  thorn  and  overlook  the  rose. 
Lift  u])  your  hearts,  xou  ])eo-- 
pie  of  melancholy  looks !  The 
world  is  tops}-turvy  just  now. 

"The  dog  is  in  the  pantry, 

the  bab}'  is  in  the  lake. 

the  cat  is  in  the  cream. 

the  cow  is  in  the  hammock." 

But  I  say  it  is  up  to  us  to  get 
them  out.  If  the  old  order  is  pas- 
sing away,  a  ne^v  order  is  begin- 
ning, and  sensible  people  have  a 
well  founded  hope  that  the 
change  is  going  to  be  better  for 
more  of  the  people. 

Lift  up  your  hearts.  }()U  who 
are  discouraged ! 

Humanity  is  badly  patched  no 
doubt ;  but  it  is  made  of  a  last- 
ing material — of  life  and  love  and 
dreams. 

Lift  Uj)  \()ur  hearts,  you  who 
see  only  the  thundercloud,  and 
not  the  rainbow  that  is  coming 
into  view!  What  if  humanity  does 
go  on  a  rampage  now  and  then: 
Why  sit  and  XV'eep?  Rejoice,  rath- 
er that  man  can  discard  shams 
and  out  grown  institutions, 
(jovernments  may  cruml)le  and 
vanish  away  :  but  men  live. 

Lift  u])  your  hearts.  ()  you 
of   little   faitii! 

Love  will  give  us  vision.  The 
power  of  love  will  make  all 
men  brothers.  Already  a  new- 
day  is  emerging  out  of  the  dark 
an.d  the  turmoil.  Resistless  as 
the  will  of  Cod  it  comes,  awaking 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  ot  the 
people  noble  ideas  and  more 
unselfish   aims. 

Lift  u]>  your  hearts,  so  shall 
the  world  be  lifted  up!  Life 
is  great.  Its  trials  and  its 
triumph'^  are  all  romance  it  we 
will  have  it  so.  .\s  we  think,  so 
we  are.  As  we  believe,  so  it 
shall  l)a])i)en  to  us.  We  shall 
build    houses    and     inhabit     them" 


wc  shall  plant  vine\-ards  afid 
eat  the  fruit  of  them;  we  .shall 
not  hurt,  nor  destroy  in  all  the 
holy  Aiountain  of  the  Lord;  for 
the  earth  shall  be  fidl  of  the 
knowledge  of  Cud,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea.  Lift  up  xour 
hearts,  then  ar.d  be  glad  that  the 
age  of   fulflllnient   approacheth. 


St.LottLS,  K\o..G^\oV,e^. 
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MISS  HELEN  KELLER,  at  right,  deaf,  dumb  and^ 
blind  is  leading  a  campaign  to  raise  $2,000,000  as  a 
permanent  fund  for  relief  for  the  blind.  She  is  shown 
transmitting  her  thoughts  by  the  finger-touch  system  to 
Mrs.  Anne  S.  Macy,  her  lifelong  teacher,  who  is  dictat- 
ing Miss  Keller's  words  to  the  dictaphone. 
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Knights  of  the  Blind 
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Helen  Keller  reading  Mrs.  Coolidge's  lips. 


Knights  of  the  Blind 


"By  HELEN  KELLER 


Address   delivered   by   Helen   Keller    before   the   Lions    Club    at    Washington,   D.    C,    October   19.    1927 


K 


NIGHTS    of    the 
Blind,    I    salute 


you 


I  am  delighted  to  par- 
ticipate with  you  in  the 
Lions  International 
Week  for  the  Blind. 
This  week  for  the  Blind 
is  an  event  full  of  prom- 
ise for  thousands  of 
handicapped  people. 

There  is  always  a 
sense  of  adventure  in  a 
new  enterprise,  and  the 
Lions'  way  of  serving 
the  blind  is  something 
new  in  the  world.  I 
think  nearly  everybody 
who  starts  something  is 
a  good  deal  like  a  trav- 
eller in  a  strange  land. 
We  wonder  what  the 
next  place  will  be   like, 

and  what  kind  of  people  we  shall  meet;  and  ever 
there  is  the  unexpected — the  hope  that  an  event 
out  of  the  common  may  happen. 

I  began  by  saying  that  the  Lions'  attitude  to- 
wards the  blind  is  something  new  in  the  world. 
What  I  mean  is  the  Lions  are  trying  to  help  the 
blind  as  they  would  help  one  of  their  own  number 
who  had  met  with  a  misfortune,  and  not  as  people 
different  from  everyone  else.  The  usual  attitude  of 
the  seeing  man  emphasizes  the  difference  between 
himself  and  his  blind  neighbor.  If  he  would  only 
stop  for  a  moment  and  try  to  imagine  what  it 
would  be  like  not  to  see,  how  he  would  feel  if  an 
accident  dashed  the  light  out  of  his  eyes!  Of  course 
it  would  not  change  him  in  any  respect,  except  to 
make  everything  in  life  harder  for  him.  Mentally, 
morally,  emotionally  he  is  the  same  man  as  he  was 
before  the  accident.  He  would  like  to  go  on  with 
his  work  if  that  were  possible.  He  suffers  terribly 
because  of  his  helplessness.  He  finds  himself  out 
of  a  job,  out  of  luck,  dependent  on  others.  Pity 
does  not  help  much  in  such  a  situation,  and  mere 
charity  is  degrading. 

What  such  a  man  wants  more  than  anything  else 
in  the  world  is  a  friend  who  will  stand  by  him 
through  the  period  of  readjustment.    He  must  learn 


Helen  Keller  at  work. 


how  to  live  in  the  dark, 
how  to  do  things  with 
his  hands,  how  to  find 
his  way  about,  and  usu- 
ally he  must  learn  a  new 
way  of  earning  his  daily 
bread.  Because  the 
Lions  are  active,  and 
many  of  them  young 
and  intelligent,  they 
have  grasped  the  situa- 
tion, I  think.  That  is 
why  the  Lions  are  going 
to  be  a  power  for  good 
in  the  work  for  the  sight- 
less. 

To  do  anything  well, 
we  must  first  get  a  right 
concept  of  what  we  are 
aiming  at.  We  must 
think  right  before  we 
can  act  right.  Keep  the 
blind  before  your  mind's 
eye  as  people  just  like  yourselves,  and  you  will 
avoid  the  mistakes  that  are  so  often  made  by  those 
who  started  out  to  assist  the  blind.  Do  not  think 
"the  poor  things"  will  all  want  to  read  the  same 
books,  or  engage  in  the  same  kind  of  occupations, 
or  marry  the  same  kind  of  women.  The  Lions  can 
build  up  in  the  business  world  an  intelligent  valua- 
tion of  the  capabilities  of  the  blind.  The  employer 
should  not  lower  his  standard  of  efficiency  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  people  without  sight.  If  they 
can  do  a  job  at  all,  they  should  be  held  to  the  pre- 
vailing standard.  They  are  just  average  human 
beings.  If  you  coddle  them,  and  let  them  have  their 
own  way  in  everything,  they  become  spoilt,  and 
behave  like  irresponsible  children,  just  as  you  would 
do  under  similar  circumstances. 

Another  mistake  to  be  deplored  is,  many  blind 
youths  receive  excellent  vocational  training  in  the 
schools  for  the  sightless,  and  are  not  able  to  utilize 
it.  Thousands  of  dollars  arc  expended  on  their  edu- 
cation. They  devote  years  to  the  study  of  music, 
and  when  they  leave  school,  there  is  nothing  for 
them  to  do  but  go  into  the  semi-charitable  work- 
shops for  the  blind.  This  is  a  waste  of  money,  time, 
capacity.    If  these  young  people  were  assisted  until 


positions  could  be  found  for  them, 
life  would  be  different  for  many  of 
them. 

It  is  hard  enough  for  people  with 
all  their  faculties  to  succeed  in  life 
alone,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  blind  to  win  their  way  without 
the  right  kind  of  help.  We,  blind  and 
seeing — we  are  all  parts  of  a  great 
whole,  and  we  depend  one  upon  an- 
other. This  thought  is  at  the  founda- 
tion of  our  institutions,  our  civiliza- 
tion and  our  homes.  Beneath  the 
superstructure  of  our  civic  life  there 
are  thousands  of  devoted  men  and 
women  giving  of  their  very  best  to- 
wards this  principle  of  cooperation, 
and  whose  joy  is  service  to  their  fel- 
low creatures.  It  is  in  this  capacity 
of  upbuilders  of  a  better  world  that 
we  meet  here  tonight. 

It  is  important  to  aid  those  who 
have  been  wounded  on  the  battlefields 
of  life.  It  is  still  more  important,  more 
intelligent  to  render  life  safe  and 
sweeter  for  coming  generations,  and 
that  is  what  prevention  of  blindness 
and  other  physical  disasters  means.  I 
rejoice  that  the  Lions  International 
has  manifested  such  earnestness  in 
the  movement  for  the  conservation  of 
human  eyesight.  This  is  the  rallying- 
point  of  progress.  It  has  taken  cen- 
turies to  bring  about  the  wrong  con- 
ditions   which    have    resulted    in    so 

much  suffering.  We  cannot  hope  to 
abolish  these  conditions  in  a  day;  but 
if  we  all  brace  ourselves  for  a  long, 
grim  fight  against  ignorance  and 
wrong  living,  we  shall  not  only  save 
men's  faculties,  we  shall  also  build 
up  a  saner,  nobler  civilization  for  the 
future. 

Some  day  you  will  come  together 
again  here  in  this  beautiful  capital  of 
our  country,  and  look  over  the  field 
of  your  endeavors.  If  I  am  alive 
then,  I  shall  stand  before  you  with 
glad  confidence  and  say  to  you:  "Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  Knights  of 
the  Blind,"  and  you  will  say  with 
equal  joy,  "We  have  received  as  richly 
as  we  have  given."  Thus  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  of  it  all,  that  in  every 


useful  work  the  best  gift  is  not  in 
admiration  or  endowment,  but  in  the 
life  and  character  which  pours  out  of 
its  spiritual  wealth  and  power  bless- 
ing and  comfort  to  others.  This  is 
a  proud  moment  for  me  because  I 
feel  that  I  am  one  in  a  valiant  cru- 
sade of  fifty  thousand  Lions  to  arouse 
nation-wide  interest  in  the  blind  and 
the  best  way  of  helping  them  to  help 
themselves.  Again  I  salute  you, 
Knights  of  the  Blind,  torch-bearers 
in  darkness.     I  thank  you. 

Do^oN,  n\a.<s^.7^-aNstfc-pL". 


* 


The  Listener 


THROUGH  the  remembering  kindness 
of  the  author,  the  Listener  has  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  new  book  which 
Helen  Keller  has  written.  It  is  called 
"My  Religion,"  and  It  is  in  the  main  an 
avowal  of  Helen's  belief  in  Sweden- 
borgianlsm.  The  story  of  Helen's  intro- 
duction to  the  subject  of  religion  is  really 
a  thrilling  one;  she  does  not  tell  it  all  in 
the  book,  and  doubtless  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  story  is  fully  told.  As 
the  Listener  remembers,  it  was  at  first 
proposed  by  those  who  had  Helen's  early 
education  in  hand  that  her  childish  mind 
should  be  left  free  from  all  religious  bias 
or  direction — that  the  tree  of  her  faith, 
if  she  were  to  have  one,  should  not  be 
bent  in  the  twig.  She  was  to  grow  up 
to  more  understanding  years  with  a  vir- 
gin mind  on  the  subject,  in  order  that 
her  eventual  beliefs  or  doubts  should  be 
just  natural  ones,  and  not  those  deliber- 
ately planted.  It  was  recognized  by  all 
who  knew  her  as  a  child  that  she  had  not 
only  a  good  disposition  and  a  kind  heart, 
but  a  good  mind — a  clear,  perceiving 
sort  of  brain;  and  some  people  were  in- 
terested in  finding  out,  if  they  could, 
what  impression  a  person  of  that  sort 
would  have  of  what  we  call  religion,  if  no 
one  whatsoever  took  advantage  of  the 
fertile  soil  of  her  soul  to  plant  there  the 
seeds  of  any  particular  system. 

+    +    + 

So  nobody  said  anything  to  her  about 
God  or  religion.  But  as  Helen  began 
tc  read  books  In  raised  letters,  she  came 
In  one  of  them  upon  the  word  "God." 
And  she  asked  her  teacher  and  others 
who  were  In  communication  with  her, 
"V/ho  Is  God?"  Her  questions  were 
put  aside  as  completely  as  possible,  but 
again  she  encountered  th3  mention,  and 
her  questions  became  insistent.  At  last  it 
was  evident  that  somehow  the  preva- 
lent and  elementary  notions  of  religion 
must  be  communicated  to  her,  and  Phil- 
lir-a  Brooks  was  chcscn  to  give  her  this 
instruction.  He  did  this  with  a  full 
sense  of  his  responsibliity  In  the  matter, 
and  with  no  apparent  effort  to  make  of 
Helen  a  little  communicant  hi  his  church; 


but  the  result  was  that  she  began  to| 
assume  the  same  general  attVtude  to 
take  about  the  same  broad  view  of  divine 
power  and  human  relations  to  it  that 
Crooks  himself  took.  She  did  not  be- 
come a  member  of  any  church.  The  lils- 
tener,  from  close  recollection,  would  say 
that  her  religious  views  as  a  growing 
child  were  neaier  to  Unitarianism  than 
to  any  other  system.  In  fact,  her  virgin 
mind  acquired  at  that  time  about  the 
same  bent  that  the  mind  of  any  other , 
intelligent  child  brought  up  in  the  same 
environment,  and  witli  the  expression  of 
similar  ideas,  would  have  acquired.  i 

+    +     +  I 

But  this  book  shows  tWat  more  definite  j 
ideas  began  working  in  Helen's  mind. 
An  early  development,  which  is  purely  | 
esoteric,  ca,me  to  her  as  guidance.  This' 
was  the  experience  which  religious  phil- 
osophers linow  as  "God  consciousness," 
and  which  is  so  nobly  written  of  in  Wil- 
liam James's  "Varieties  of  Religious  Ex- 
perience." Helen  Keller  thus  relates  It 
in  this  new  book.  She  had  been  "watch- 
ing"— In  her  way,  with  her  fingers — a 
butterfiy,  just  out  of  its  cocoon,  drying 
its  wings  in  the  sun,  and  afterward  felt 
it  fluttering  cvei  a  bunch  of  trailing  ar- 
butus. She  meditated  upon  this.  Then 
she  relates: 

I  had  been  sitting  quietly  In  the 
library  for  half  an  hour.  I  turned  to 
my  teacher  and  said:  "Such  a  Strang© 
thing  has  happened!.  I  have  been  far 
away  all  this  time,  and  I  haven't  left 
the  room."  "What  do  you  mean,  . 
Helen?"  she  asked,  surprised.  "Why," 
I  cried,  "I  have  been  In  Athens." 
Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  my 
mouth  ^^  hen  a  bright,  amazing  real- 
ization seemed  to  catch  my  mind  and 
set  it  ablaze.  I  perceived  the  realness 
of  my  soul  and  its  sheer  Independ- 
ence of  all  conditions  of  place  and 
bodjy.  It  was  clear  to  me  that  it  was 
because  I  was  a  spirit  that  I  had  so 
vividly  "seen"  and  felt  a  place  thou- 
sands of  miles  away.  Space  was 
nothing  to  spirit!  In  that  new  con- 
sciousness shone  the  Presence  of  God, 
himself  a  spirit  everywhere  at  once, 
the  creator  dwelling  in  all  the  uni- 
verse simultaneously. 

Such  an  experience  as  that  Is  bound  to' 
be  the  key  thing  in  any  life.    But  it  was  I 
due  to  the  efforts  of  a  particularly  spirit- 
ual   teacher    that  Helen  Keller  superim- 
posed upon  this  esoteric  vision  the  sub- 
stance   of  liJmmanuel   Swedenborg's   doc- 
trine. Thai  teacher  was  John  Hitz,  a  fine, 
dreamy,   noble-hearted   old  man,   of  Ger- 
man-Swiss birth,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
Alexander  Graham   Bell's  Volta  Bureau, 
an  agency  for  the   deaf  at  Washington. 
Mr.   Hitz,   discovering   Helen's   thirst   for 
spiritual    knowledge,    put    "Heaven    and 
Hell,"    in  raised   letters,   Into   her  hands,  I 
and   she   read   it   with   avidity.     By  this, 
time    she   was   somewhere   past   thirteen  i 
years  of  age.     After  this  Mr.  Hitz  laborl- ' 
ously     compiled     in     Braille,     which     ho 
learned  for  the  purpose  of  communicat- 
ing with  her,   books  and  extracts  In  ex- 
planation of  Swedenborg's  doctrines,  and 
sent  them  to  Helen.     She  says: 

Many  friends  have  done  wondei^* 
ful  things  for  me  but  nothing  like 
Mr.  Hitz's  untiring  effort  to  share 
with  me  the  inner  sunshine  and  , 
peace  which  filled  his  silent  years. 
Each  year  I  was  drawn  closer  to  him. 
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and  he  wrote  to  me  more  constantly 
as  the  days  passed.  Then  came  a 
great  sorrow — separation  from  the 
friend  I  loved  best  next  to  my  teach- 
er. I  had  been  visiting  my  mother, 
and  was  '  on  my  way  back  to 
Wrentham.  As  usual,  I  stopped  In 
Weishington,  and  Mr.  Hitz  came  to 
the  train  to  meet  me.  He  was  full 
of  joy  as  he  embraced  me,  saying 
how  impatiently  he  had  awaited  my 
coming.  Then,  as  he  was  leading 
me  from  the  train,  he  had  a  sudden 
attack  of  heart  trouble,  and  passed 
away.  Just  before  the  end  he  took 
my  hand,  and  I  still  feel  his  pres- 
sure when  I  think  of  that  dark  time. 
I  cou^d  not  have  borne  the  loss  of  , 
such  an  Intimate  and  tender  friend 
If  I  had  thought  he  was  Indeed  dead.  > 
But  his  noble  philosophy  and  cer-  ' 
talnty  of  the  life  to  come  braced  me 
with  an  unwavering  faith  that  we 
should  meet  again  in  a  world  hap-  - 
pier  and  more  beautiful  than  any- 
thing of  my  dreaming.  "With  me 
remains  always  the  helpful  memory  •[ 
of  his  rare  personality.  \ 

Helen's  Swedenborgianism,  as  it  is  un- 
folded at  some  length  in  this  book.  Is 
really  a  simplified  adaptation  of  the 
Swedish  seer's  elaborate  system  to  her} 
own  intelligence  and  her  own  prepos- 
sessions. Certainly,  from  a  reading  of 
her  book,  one  would  not  call  her  an 
orthodox  exponent  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  New  Church.  She  has  her  own  reve- 
lations. She  says,  "As  I  wander  through 
the  dark,  encountering  difficulties,  I  am 
aware  of  encouraging  voices  that  niur- 
mur  from  the  spirit  realm.  ...  I  feel 
the  flame  of  Eternity  In  my  soul." 


Wa»\^•lW^1^olv/3^.C■.,  N<gWS. 
Oc-toVer    So.  lt^:l^■ 
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Chance, 


orn  Deaf,  Dumb  and 

ears   Music,   Dances, 

ctures  Before  Audience 


id  do  not  want  pity,  nor 

^11  they  want  is  a  chancs 

how  to  live  and  work  in  the 

This  was  the  plea  last  niffht  at 
Continental  Memorial  Hall  of  Helen 
Keller,  bom   deaf,   dumb  and  blind. 

She  "heard"  questions  of  her  sec- 
retary by  placing  her  sensitive  hands 
on  the  latter's  face.  She  "heard" 
dance  music,  and  sensed  the  ap- 
plause of  the  audience  thru  the  vi- 
brations of  the  floor.  She  danced  a 
few  .steps  to  show  her  ability  in  an- 
swer to  a  query.  She  described  th«» 
lonjr  fisrht  she  made  to  teach  the 
dumb  lips  to  .speak. 

Mi.'^s  Keller  appeared  under  aus- 
i-iices  of  the  Lions  Club,  which  is  ac- 
tive in  work  among  the  blind. 


October  ^,  l^a-l 


A  RADIO  CONCERT 
HEARD    THROUGH 
THE  FINGERS:     ' 
HELEN  KELLER, 
Whose  Book,  "My'  Religion," 

Has  Recently  Been  Published,  ^  ^,       .  .       t     W7-     ^ 

Listening  to  a  Special  Set  in  Which  the  Apparatus  Is  Wired 
to  a  Board  Which  Enables  Hef  to  Receive  the  Vibrations  by 

Touch.  ■, 

(Edwin  Levick.)  \ 

''•■'■    >■  jL_a< 


OFFICiALS  INVITED 
TO  HEAR  MISS  KELLER 


Noted  (^sitless    Woman    to    Aid 
Lions  Club  Campaign  in  In- 
terest of  the  Blind, 


Disii'irt  Comniia.sionpr  Proctor  J>. 
DiMjpherty,  United  Stutes  Commis- 
"jonrr  of  Edufation  .Fohn  .T.  Tigeit. 
rh^cf  .fiistice  Hitz  oC  the  District"  Su- 
preme Coiirt  and  other  public  ofHcial.'s 
u-lll  he  i>mcMis:  suests  of  honor  of  the 
l>io|i3  Cliii)  tomijri-ow  night  at  Mo- 
inofirjl  (.:(intini?nlnl  Hdll,  when  Helen 
K'rjler,  nolfcl  1e:uler  of  the  hlind,  will 
^i«?iil;  in  tli«  interest  ot  Lions'  'Week 
lor  the  Blind. " 

\n   nlnhoiate  program   hiis   iieen   ;tv- 
"•^ed  /or  llie  cveniuK,  with  meiuljeih 


I'f  ,".r   the   principal  civic  clubs  of  tlie 
•ity  in  af'.endance.    Tlie  Uiiiied  Stales 
.'lAvine    Band    will    render    a    musical  . 
rrcyram,  throMj-li  the  courtesy  of  Sec- 
'  etary  Williur  and  Maj.  Gen.  Lejeune. ' 

.V  feature  nf  the  ceremonies  will  be 
I'hf  dislribiition  of  a  number  of  coi)ie» 
of  the  Braille  Maeazine  for  the  blind. 
The  effoits  of  the  Nation's  Lions 
("uh.s  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
■^iglules^  will  he  explained  by  Irving 
'j.  (^nnip,  international  president  of 
tlie  clubs. 

Mif.s  Keller  nill  arrive  here  late  to- 
nierro\v  afternoon  and  will  leave 
aiialn  on  a  midnisriu  train.  This  will 
be  her  only  appearance  in  piil>lie  this 
.vear,  accordin,^  in  a  statement  made 
In  Leonard  \V.  De  Gast,  jr.,  secretary 
uf  the  local  club. 

M'MT.ber.s  of  the  club  will  act  ns 
ushers,  under  the  loadcr.ship  of  Guy 
\V.  Le^idbetter.  A  reception  cdmmit- 
t''e.  ci)nii)o.sPd  of  Dr.  G.  B.  Trlble, 
'hairman;  Thomas  \V.  Brahany  and 
Dr.  K.  \.  c.  Barne.i,  will  si'cet  the. 
iruesla.    Dr.  Thomas  A.  Groover,  ^ 

<leni  of  the  cliih,  will  presid 


Te  x-  s  o  W  a.  t  i   L 
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Nove/wV7€T,   1^^7-  


When  Helen  Keller  Learned  to  Speak 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1890  that  I 
learned  to  speak.  The  'mpulse  to  utter 
audible  sounds  had  aV.vays  been  strong 
within  me.  I  used  to  make  noises,  keeping 
one  hand  on  my  throat  while  the  other 
hand  felt  the  movements  of  my  lips.  I  was 
pleased  -with  anything  that  made  a  noise 
and  liked  to  feci  the  cat  purr  and  the 
dog  bark.  I  abo  liked  to  keep  my  hand  on 
a  singer's  throat,  or  on  a  piano  when 
it  was  being  plaj'ed.  Before  I  lost  my 
sight  and  hearing,  I  was  fast  learning 
to  talk,  but  after  my  illness  It  was  found 
that  I  had  ceased  to  speak  because  I  could 
not  hear.  I  used  to  sit  in  my  mother's 
lap  all  day  long  and  keep  my  hands  on 
her  face  because  it  amused  me  to  feel 
the  motions  of  her  lips;  and  I  moved  my 
lips,  too,  although  I  had  forgotten  what 
talking  was.  My  friends  say  that  I 
laughed  and  cried  naturally,  and  for  a 
while  I  made  many  sounds  and  word- 
elements,  not  because  they  were  a  means 
of  communication,  but  because  the  need 
of  exercising  my  vocal  organs  was  imper- 
ative. 

I  had  known  for  a  long  time  tha?  the 
people  about  me  used  a  method  of  com- 
munication different  from  mine ;  and  even 
before  I  knew  that  a  deaf  child  could 
be  taught  to  speak  I  was  conscious  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  means  of  com^ 
munication  I  already  possessed.  One  who 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  manual 
alphabet  has  always  a  sense  of  restraint, 
of  narrowness.  1 

'  In  i8go  Mrs.  Lamson,  who  had  been 
one  of  Laura  Bridgman's  teachers,  and 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Norway  and  Sweden,  came  to  see  me, 
and  told  me  of  Ragnhild  Kaata,  a  deaf 
and  blind  girl  in  Norway  who  had  ac- 
tually been  taught  to  sp2ak.  Mrs.  Lam- 
son had  scarcely  finished  telling  me  about 
this  girl's  success  before  I  was  on  fire 
with  eagerness.  I  resolved  that  I,  too, 
would  learn  to  speak.  I  would  not  rest 
satisfied  until  my  teacher  took  me,  for 
advice  and  assistance,  to  Miss  Sarah  Full- 


er, principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

This  lovely,   sweet-natured   lady   offered 

to  teach  me  herself,  and  we  began  the 

twenty-sixth  of  March,  1890. 

Miss   Fuller's   method   was   this:   she 

passed  my  hand  lightly  over  her  face, 
and  let  me  feel  the  position  of  her  tongue 
and  lips  when  she  made  a  sound.  I  was 
eager  to  imitate  every  motion  and  in  an 
hour  had  learned  six  elements  of  speech: 
M,  P,  A,  S,  T,  I.  Miss  Fuller  gave  me 
eleven  lessons  in  all.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  surprise  and  delight  I  felt  when  I 
uttered  my  first  connected  sentence,  "It  is 
warm."  True,  they  were  broken  and 
stammering  syllables;  but  they  were  hu- 
man speech.  My  soul,  conscious  of  new 
strength,  came  out  of  bondage,  and  was 
reaching  through  those  broken  symbols  of 
speech  to  aJl  knowledge  and  all  faith. 

"tHS    IT8RY    OF    MY    LIFe"     (keLLEr) 

— Doubleday,   Page 
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How  Helen  Keller  Learned 
Meaning  of  Her  First  Word 


_  The  first  word  you  learn  in  a  for- 
eign language — one  of  the  most  im- 
portant words  in  the  world  of  sound 
— was  the  first  word  Helen  Keller 
became  conscious  oi,  standing  by  the 
pump  in  the  back  yard,  when  her 
world  of  dark  silent  night  began  to 
open  up  to  her  at  eight  years  of  age. 

"I  was  like  an  unconscious  clod  of 
earth,"  she  confesses,  in  her  new 
book,  "My  Religion,"  just  off  Double- 
day  s  press.  "Then  suddenly  I  awoke 
to  language,  to  knowledge  of  love, 
to  the  usual  concepts  of  nature,  of 
good  and  evil!" 

Cut  off  from  the  world  of  light 
and  sound  since  she  was  two,  Miss 
Keller  s  spiritual  perceptions  are  un- 
usually acute,  and  she  got  many  of 
them  through  her  great  friendship 
with  a  Swiss  gentleman,  of  whom  she 
tells  below  in  these  extracts  from  her 
book. 

"My  life  is  so  complicated  by  a 
triple  handicap  of  blindness,  deafness, 
and  imperfect  speech  that  I  cannot 
do  the  simplest  thing  without  thought 
and  effort  to  rationalize  my  expe= 
riences. 

"When  the  sun  of  consciousness  flrst 
shono  upon  me,  behold  a  miracle!  The 
stock  of  my  young  life  which  had] 
perished,      steeped      in    the    waters     of| 


knowledge    grew    again    with    the    blos- 
soms of  ohlldhoodf  j 

"Down  in  the  depths  of  my  being  l' 
cried. -'It  is  good  to  be  alive!"  I  held 
out  two  trembling  hands  to  life,  andl 
in  vain  silence  would  impose  dumb-! 
ness  upon  me  henceforth! 

The  world  to  which  I  awoke  was  still 
mysterious;  but  there  were  hope  and 
love  and  God  In  it,  and  nothing  else 
mattered.  Is  it  not  possible  that  our 
entrance  Into  Heaven  may  be  like  this 
experience    of   mine? 

Her  First  Spoken   Words 

"Several  years  later  my  life  enlarged 
when  I  learned  to  speak.  I  can  never 
cease  to  marvel  and  be  excited  by  that 
event  of  36  years  ago,  it  stands  out  so 
isolated,  miraculous,  baffling.  Think 
of  transforming  mute,  soulless  air  into 
speech  in  the  midst  of  midnight  silence. 

"Literally,  I  had  no  concepts  of 
speech,  and  my  touch  did  not  suffice 
to  convey  to  me  the  thousand  live 
vibrations  of  spoken  words.  Without 
physical  hearing  I  had  to  exert  the  ut 
most  thought  of  which  I  was  capable 
until  I  succeeded  in  making  myself  not 
only  heard  but  understood!  It  is  only 
by  sheer  force  of  mind  even  now  that 
1    keep    my   speech   anywhere    near    in-j 


% 


telllglbla.     When  I  speak  best,  I  am  „. 
a  loss  to  fix   that  degree   of  perfection 
because  I  cannot  fully  sense  the  tones 
going  forth  from  my  lips. 
"What  surprises  me  Is  not  that  I  fall, 


'  tut  "that  the  subconscious  part  of  the 
spirit  enters  so-  often  Into  my  clumsy 
ppeech,  and  my  friends  say  earnestly, 
['"Why  can  you  not  talk  as  well  as  that 
always?'  If  I  could  develop  that 
psychic  power  more  fully,  I  feel  sure 
that   my  victory  would    be   complete. 

"The  pain  and  disappointment  I  have 
[endured  are  incalculable;  but  they  are 
a  price  worth  paying  for  the  joy ,  I 
have  in  being  able  to  keep  this  livln? 
bond  between  the  outer  world  and  my- 
self. As  I  learned  to  articulate  and 
to  put  feeling  into  what  I  said  I  sensed 
more  and  more  the  miracle  of  all  time 
and  eternity— the  reality  of  thought! 

Learned  First  Words  at  7 

r  "The  normal  human  being  is  familiar 
with  the  use  of  words,  and  he  canrtDt 
remember  when  he  first  began  to  use 
them.  I  have  had  a  different  experi- 
ence. I  was  nearly  7  years  old  when  I 
began  to  acquire  language  and  I  re- 
member distinctly  the  feelings  I  experi- 
enced. I  learned  each  word  as  a  hand- 
sensation  years  before  I  learned  the 
sound  of  it.  With  most  people  the 
sound"  and  the  perception  of  the  mean- 
ings of  the  word  are,  I  suppose,  simul- 
taneous. The  significance  of  thought- 
synibols  came  to  me  suddenly. 

"My  teacher,  Anne  Mansfield  Sulli- 
van, had  been  with  me  nearly  a  month, 
and  she  had  taught  me  the  names  of  a 
number  of  objects.  She  put  them  into 
my  hand,  spelled  their  names  on  her 
fingers  and  helped  me  to  form  the  let- 
ters; but  I  had  not  the  faintest  idea 
v,-hat  I  was  doing;  I  do  not  know  what 
I  thought.  I  ha-<fe  only  a  tactual  mem- 
ory of  my  fingers  going  through  those 
motions,  and  changing  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another. 

Out  by  the  Pump 

"One  day  she  handed  me  a  cup  and 
spelled  the  word.  Tfien  she  poured  some 
licjuid  into  the  cup  and  formed  the  let- 
ters 'water.'  Slie  says  I  looked  puz- 
zled, and  persisted  in  confusing  the  two 
words,  spelling  cup  for  water  and  water 
for  cup.  Finally  I  became  angry  be- 
cause Miss  Sullivan  kept  repeating  the 
words  over  apd  over  again. 

"In  despair  she  led  me  out  to  the  Ivy- 
covered  pump-house  and  made  me 
hold  the  cup  under  the  spout  while  she 
pumped.  With  her  other  hand  she 
spelled  water  emphatically.  I  stood  still, 
my  whole  body's  attention  fixed  on  the 
motions  of  her  fingers  as  the  cool 
stream  flowed  over  my  hand.'  All  at 
once  there  was  a  strange  stir  within  me 
— a  misty  consciousness,  a  sense  of 
something    remembered. 

"It  was  as  if  I  had  come  back  to 
i:fe  after  being  dead!  I  understood  that 
what  my  teacher  was  doing  with  her 
fingers  meant  that  cold  something  that 
was  rushing  over  my  hand,  and  th/it  it 
was  possible  for  me  to  commun.cate 
with  other  people  by  these  signs. 

"It  was  a  wonderful  day,  never  to 
be  forgotten!  Thoughts  that  ran  for- 
ward and  backward  came  to  me  quickly 
— thoughts  that  seemed  to  start  in  my 
brain  and  spread  all  over  me.  Now  I 
see  it  was  my  mental  awakening.  I 
think  it  was  an  experience  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  a  revelation.  I  showed 
immediately  in  many  ways  that  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  In  me.  I 
wanted  to  learn  the  name  of  every 
object  I  touche<i,  and  before  night  I 
had  mastered  30  words.  Nothingless 
was  blotted  out! 

"That  word  'water'  dropped  Into  my 
mind  like  the  sun  In  a  frozen  winter 
\^m^^Before  that  supreme  event  thf^. 


was  nothing  in  me  except  the  instinct 
to  eat  and  drink  and  sleep.  My  days 
were  a  blank  without  past,  present,  or 
fture,  without  hope  or  anticipation, 
wMhout  Interest  or  joy  .  .  . 

Spiritual   Sense   Came    Easily 

"I  cannot  Imagine  myself  without  re- 
ligion. I  could  as  easily  fancy  a  living 
body  without  a  heart.  To  one  who  is 
deaf  and  blind,  the  spiritual  world 
offers  no  difficulty.  Xearly  everything 
in  the  natural  world  is  as  vague,  as 
remote  from  my  senses  as  spiritual 
things  seem  .  to  the  minds  of  most 
people. 

"There  came  into  my  life  one  of  the 
friends  I  loved  most,  Mr.  .John  Hitz, 
who  had  for  a  long  period  held  the 
position  at  Washington  of  consul- 
general  Switzerland  in  this  country. 

The  Ambassador's  Watch 

"On  my  14th  birthday  he  presented  me 
with  a  gold  watch  he  had  worn  for 
more  than  30  years,  and  I  have  never 
been  separated  from  it  since,  except  one 
time  when  it  was  sent  to  Switzerland 
for  Bom.9  parts  that  vkt^  worn  put. 
Curiously  enough,  it  was  not  made  for 
the    blind    in    the    first   place. 

"It  once  belonged  to  a  German  am- 
bassador who  had  it  fixed  so  that  he 
could  keep  important  appointments  ex- 
actly. He  was  obliged  to  call  upon  a 
high  dignitary  of  the  Kaiser,  and  it 
was  not  etiquette  to  look  at  the  watch, 
nor  was  it  etiquette  to  stay  too  long. 
So  the  ambassador  went  to  a  jeweller 
and  gave  him  instructions  about  making 
the  waitch  so  that  he  could  slip  his 
hand  into  his  pockec  and  "feel"  the 
time. 

It  has  a  crystal  face  and  a  gold  hand 
on  the  back,  which  is  connected  with 
tlie  minute  hand  and  goes  with  it  and 
stops  with  it.  There  are  also  gold 
points  around  the  rim  of  the  watch, 
which  Indicate  the  hours.  I  wear  it 
always  against  my  heart  and  it  ticka 
for  me  as  faithfully  as  my  friend  him- 
self   worked    for   me   and    loved    me. 

"He  whose  love  it  keeps  ever  be- 
fore me  has  been  gone  nearly  20  years, 
but  I  have  the  sweet  consciousness 
that  eadi  tick  is  bringing  me  nearer 
and  nearer  to  him.  Truly  a  treasure 
above  price,   linking  time   and   eternity. 

Loss  of  a  Dear  Friend 

"Each  year  I  was  drawn  closer  to 
him  and  he  wrote  to  me  more  con- 
stantly as  the  days  passed.  Then  came 
a  great  sorrow— separation  from  the 
friend  I  loved  best,  next  to  my  teach- 
er. I  had  been  visiting  my  mother 
and  was  on  my  way  back  to  Wren- 
thani.  As  usual,  I  stopped  in  Wash- 
ington and  Mr.  Hitz  came  to  the  train 
to    meet    me. 

"He  was  full  of  joy  as  he  embraced 
me,  saying  how  impatiently  he  had 
awaited  my  coming.  Then,  as  he  was 
leading  me  from  the  train,  he  had  a 
sudden  attack  of  heart  trouble  and 
passed  away.  Just  before  the  end  he 
took  my  hand  and  I  .still  feel  his  pres- 
sure when  I  think  of  that  dark   time. 

"I  could  not  have  borne  the  loss  of 
such  an  Intimate  and  tender  friend  if 
T  had  thouglit  ho  was  indeed  dead. 
But  his  noble  philosophy  and  certain- 
ty of  the  life  to  come  braced  .me 
with  an  unwavering  faith  that  we 
.should  meet  again  In  a  world  happi«n' 
and  more  beautiful  than  anything  of 
my  dreaming.  With  me  remains  al- 
•wiiya  the  helpful  memory  of  his  rare 
personality. 


At  80  years  of  age  he  had  the  heart 
of  an   evergreen,  and   his   inexhaustible 
power     of     enjoyment     lifted     him     fai 
above    the    average    of    humanity.      He- 
remamed    young    with    the    young      Hei 
was  never  old   to  me,   and  I  was  never" 
deaf  and   blind   to   him. 

"He  put  into  my  hands  a  copy  of 
Swedenborg's  "Heaven  and  Hell"  in 
raised    letters. 

"I  had  been  told  by  narrow  people 
that  all  who  were  not  Christians  would 
be  punished,  and  naturally  my  soul  re- 
volted, since  I  knew  of  wonderful  men 
who  had  lived  and  died  for  truth  as 
they  saw   it  in  the  pagan  lands. 

"But  In  'Heaven  and  Hell'  I  found 
that  'Jesus'  stands  for  Divine  Good 
grood  wrought  into  deeds,  and  'Chri<.-t  ' 
Divine  Truth,  sending  forth  new 
thought,  new  life  and  joy  into  the  minds 
of  men;  therefore  no  one  who  believes 
m  God  and  lives  right  is  ever  con- 
demned. 

"So  I  grew  to  womanhood,  and  as  un- 
accountably as  Conrad  found  in  Eng- 
ll.sh  the  language  of  his  choice,  I  took 
more  and  more  to  the  New  Church  doc- 
trines as  my  reli^ioja," 
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Helen  Keller's 
Achievements 

DANCING  a  few  steps  to  prove  that 
she  could  tell  jazz  from  other 
music,  Miss  Helen  Keller,  told  a 
Washington  audience:  "I  am  not  dumb 
now!" 

Incidentally,  Miss  Keller  said  this 
was  the  first  sentence  she  ever  spoke. 
She  overcame  the  handicaps  of  being 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  to  win  fame  as 
an  author  and  lecturer. 

Miss  Keller  converses  by  feeling  an- 
other's lips  A\ath  her  fingers.  She  can 
"hear"  applause  through  her  feet  by 
means  of  the  vibrations  set  up  in  the 
floor.  She  speaks  with  an  odd  anc^ 
strained  though  not  unpleasant  voice," 

"It  is  hard  enough  for  people  with 
all  their  faculties  to  succeed  in  life," 
she  says.  "It  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  blind  to  win  their  way  without  the 
right  kind  of  help.  But  the  blind  do 
not  want  pity.  They  do  not  want  char- 
ity. They  only  want  an  opportunity  to: 
work." 

Born  at  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  in  1880, 
Helen  Keller  was  totally  deprived  of 
her  sight  and  hearing  by  a  severe  attack 
of  scarlet  fever  when  only  19  months 
old.  At  that  tender  age  she  had  acquired 
the  use  of  only  a  few  words.  She  soon 
forgot  all  of  them  but  "water,"  and  tliat 
was  hard  for  her  to  say  because  she 
was  practically  mule  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  seven  "water"  was 
the  only  word  she  knew.    At  this  time 


Miss  Anne  Sullivan  began  to  teach  her 
to  read  by  the  Braille  system.  The 
blind  girl  made  such  rapid  progress 
that  at  the  age  of  12  she  went  to  live 
at  Boston.  There,  after  four  years  of 
study  and  training,  she  entered  the 
CamJjridge  School  for  Young  Ladies  to 
prepare  for  college.  In  spite  of  her 
handicaps  she  entered  Radcliffe  col- 
lege in  1900,  and  was  graduated  with 
honors  four  years  later.  All  her  text- 
books were  printed  in  Braille,  while  she 
compiled  all  her  "outside"  papers  and 
wrote  all  of  her  examinations  on  a  spe- 
cially made  type\\Titer.  However,  she 
did  not  attend  the  regular  college  class- 
es. She  had  special  conferences  with 
her  instructors.    Notwithstanding,  she 


does  she  have  to  read  with  her  finger 
tips,  but  she  must  read  the  lips  of  those 
with  whom  she  talks  with  her  fingers 
because  her  fingers  are  her  ears.  Her 
remarkable  achievements  have  placed 
her  in  the  eyes  of  many  people  as  the 
living  incarnation  of  hope  and  opti- 
mism under  handicaps  that  seem  ia- 
oapable  of  being  overcome. 

Her  favorite  song  is  "Goin'  Home." 
"How  I  love  that  song,'  she  declared 
recently,  adding:  "That's  where  I  am 
going  some  day.  And  there  will  be  no 
more   darkness,   no   more   stumbling." 


Helen  Keller  "Reads"  Mrs.  Coolidge's  Lips 

took  an  active  part  in  college  life  andj 
was  a  favorite  among  her  schoolmates. 
It  was  during  her  second  year  at  col- 
lege that  she  wrote  and  published  herl 
first   book— "The    Story   of   My    Life." 

Later,  under  the  instruction  of  C.  A. 
White,  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  her  inability  to  speak 
distinctly  was  overcome  and  she  ac- 
quired great  proficiency  in  her  powers 
of  verbal  expression.  Besides'  her 
lecturing,  she  has  written  several  books 
on  her  experiences  and  on  the  educa- 
tional possibilities  of  the  blind  and 
deaf.  Now  she  devotes  practically  all 
her  time  to  lecturing  and  helping  the 
blind.  At  present  her  interest  lies  in 
the  $2,000,000  fund  for  the  foundation 
for  the  blind  of  which  President  Cool- 
idge  is  honorary  president.  She  once 
characterized  Mr,  Coolidge's  personal- 
ity as  "sweet  water  after  a  thaw." 

Everything  Miss  Keller  has  learned 
has  come  through  her  sense  of  touch. 
To  her  the  world  is  devoid  of  sound 
and  color.  Her  hands  arc  to  her  what 
our  eyes  and  ears  are  to  us.    Not  only 
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"WE"  PUT  IN  BRAILLE 

FOR  HELEN  KELLER 

NEW  YORK.  Jan.  25  fAP)— The  first 
copy  of  "We"  by  Col.  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh to  be  published  in  Braille  for  the 
blind  has  been  sent  to  Helen  Keller,  fa- 
mous deaf-blind  lecturer  and  author, 
by  the  New  York  Public  Librarx. 
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Swedenborg  Too  Timid 
to  Propose  Marriage 

Kmanuel  ywedenborg,  who  was  born 
in  Stockholm  in  1688.  and  who  became 
one  of  the  great  scientific  and  religious 
rtgures  of  Sweden,  was  an  intellectual 
giant,  but  he  was  bashful  in  the  pres- 
ence of  women.  A  shy  young  girl  in- 
spired the  only  passion  he  ever  knew, 
yet  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  make 
love  to  her  or  a  proposal  of  marriage. 
Instead  he  went  i>  her  father  to  con- 
duct  his    negotiatic^ns. 

He  would  have  proved  his  love  by 
means  of  charts  and  diagrams,  relates 
rftQt>n  ^|ller  in  her  book.  "My  Reli- 
gfon?'  much  of  which  is  devoted  to  the 
effect  upon  her  of  Swedenborg's  writ- 
ings. The  father  was  willing,  and  gave 
the  young  man  a  warrant  for  the  girl, 
returnable  in  three  years,  but  the  girl 
was  so  frightened  that  her  brother  fin- 
ally persuaded  Swedenborg  to  give  her 
up.  But  hla  love  for  her  be  never  sur- 
rendered. \ 


Anyone  who  has  had  association  wltH  al)lmd  person 
must  often  have  had  cause  to  marvel  that  all  his  other 
senses  have  become  sharpened  to  compensate  for  loss  of 
jsight.  Hearing,  feeling,  tasting,  smelling — ^try  a  test  with 
him  involving  any  of  these  and  it  is  safe  to  say  you  will 
come  out  a  poor  second.  It  makes  one  ashamed  how 
poorly  these  faculties  are  developed  compared  to  their 
possibilities. 

Philip  Curtiss,  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  April, 
makes  a  plea  for  appreciation  of  the  much  neglected 
sense  of  smell.  He  says  there  is  a  "complete  world  the 
human  race  has  denied  to  itself  when  it  has  disclaimed 
the  fifth  and  most  accurate  of  its"  senses." 

Helen  Keller,  whose  refinement  of  thought  and 
feeling  shows  clearly  in  her  writings,  says,  "The  sense 
of  smell  is  most  precious  and  important  in  my  every 
day  world."  She  adds  whimsically,  "Smell  is  like  a 
friend  who  gossips  with  me  about  little  things.  It  tells 
me  when  it  rains,  when  the  grass  is  cut,  when  automo- 
biles pass  in  the  street,  what  new  houses  are  going  up 
— and  when  it  is  mealtime." 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  there  are  many 
old  ideas  and  prejudices  that  can  be  advantageously  dis- 
carded. Surely  the  notion  that  it  is  not  quite  nice  to 
make  the  most  of  our  olfactory  equipment  is  one  of 
them. 


'Experiments   with  tielen  Keller,  Blind  and  Deaf, 

Indicate  That  }AaWs  Brain  Power  Should  Be 

Five  limes  Greater  Than  It  is  ioday 


HELEN  KELLER  — going  about  life 
blind  and  deaf,  but  happy  and  sure 
of  herself — has  been  given  a  significant 
role  to  play  in  the  unfolding  of  man's 
development.      Her     senses,     particu- 
larly those  of  touch  and  smell,  have  been  itudied 
by  Dr.  Frederick  Tilney,  profwsor  of  neurology 
at  Columbia  University.     And  after  observing 
the  use  that  she  has  made  of  these  senses,   he 
concludes  thai  the  average  normal   person   has 
developed  his  brain  just  about  20  per  cent. 
t     The  20  per  cent  is  a  matter  of  simple  arith- 
metic. Dr.  Tilney  shows.     We  have  five  pri- 


mary senses  which  keep  us  posted  as  to  the 
world  around  us,  hearing,  sight,  touch,  taste, 
and  smell.  A  human  being  who  developed 
these  five  sences  to  their  limit  would  be  rated 
too  per  cent.  ] 

Helen   Kelkr.   depending   almost  entirely    on 
the  sense  of  touch  to  guide  her,  u^es  that  sense  to 
practically   its    full    possibility.      Her   adjustment 
to  life  witji  this  one  sense  is  entirely  adequate. 

She  went  through  college,  writes  books  in 
beautiful  Englirh.  enjoys  flowers,  music,  and 
conversation,  and  has  as  hap-py  a  philosoi)hy  as 
anyone  of  this  day.      And   because  of   all  llus» 


Helen  Keller  .  .  .  idenlifies  florver$  by  feeling 
their  petals  and  blossoms.   .   .  Above,   distin- 
guishes sad  from   gay  radio   music   ivith   her 
finger  tips. 


''ifftsfffi^^'^mfffff^^^^ 


Dr.  Tilney  believes  that  if  is  fair  to  say  tliat  Helen 
Keller's  development  with  her  one  really  useful 
sense  equals  the  avera^je  person's  development  of 
his  contact  senses  even  though  he  has  five  of  them. 

So.  to  finish  the  arithmetic  problem,  human 
brains  are  used  to  just  about  one-fifth  of  their 
possible  capacity. 

To  understand  how  Miss  Keller's  example  is 
a  challenge,  not  alone  to  handicapped  people, 
but  to  any  normal  person,  you  must  foH^w  some 
of  Dr.  Tilney's  experiments.  His  problem  was 
to  measure  the  sensitiveness  of  skin,  nerve,  and 
muscle  in  an  unusual  human  being  and  to  com- 
pare the  measurements  with  the  sensitiveness  of 
other  human  beings. 


The  measurements  were  so  delicate  that  moft 
of  the  scales  had  to  be  read  in  millimeters.  Be- 
fore some  of  the  experiments  could  be  conducted 
'it  was  necessary  to  devise  special   apparatus. 

ONE  of  the   specially   ccnslrucled   pieces   of 
equipment  was  used  in  testing  Miss  Keller's 
sense  of  touch  in  respect  to  motion  of  the 
arm.   hand  or  finger.      Dr.   Tilney  placed   Miss 
Keller's  hand  on  a  flat  board  surface  and  raised 
or  lowered  it  by  a  worm  screw  which  measured 
the    number   of   millimeters    that   the    board    vms 
being  lifted  or  dropped.     Miss  Keller  recognized 
in  rise  of  two  millimeters  and  a  drop  of  three. 
rS'ow,  two  millimetjrs  tranrlalcd  into  inches  is 


roughly  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch.  But  if 
you  are  about  to  exclaim  at  the  superior  ren-ilivc- 
ness  of  Helen  Keller's  hands,  wait. 

Dr.  Tilney  also  measured  a  nuniopr  of  people 
with  normal  senses,  people  who  v/ould  be  hard 
F»jt  to  it  to  fumble  for  an  electric  li^ht  button  in 
the  dark.  He  found  that  Mi;s  Keller's  long 
practiced  hands  were  not  quite  ro  sensitive  ta 
motion  as  those  of  the  averaj];?  perccn.  She  made 
a  better  record  then  some,  Lut  not  to  good  as 
others. 

Yet,  consider  this:  M^;i,s  Keller.  wil!i  her 
dehcacy  of  touch  ral:d  ec-entifically  as  juit  barely 
average,  walked  in  a  garden  with  the  nerve  spe- 
cialist and  named  every  flower  that  he  picked 
merely  by  feeling  its  petals  and  leaves. 

In  another  test  cA  touch,  the  neurologist  took 
a  compass  and  separated  the  two  points  just  a 
little  and  touched  the  points  lightly  to  Helen 
Keller's  hand.  The  object  was  to  find  the  least 
distance  apart  that  the  compass  points  could  be 
placed  at  which  she  could  still  feel  the  piessure 
of  two  separate  points,  instead  of  only  one. 

It  was  found  that  her  sensitiveness  is  just  abont 
normal.  These  tests  of  skin  sensitiveness  were 
made  not  only  on  the  back  ot  the  hand,  but  also 
on  the  arm,  chin,  cheek,  ftftger,  and  other  points. 
In  each  test  there  was  no  sign  of  abnormal  deli- 
cacy of  the  skin  or  nerve  endings  under  the  skin. 
Dr.  Tilney  tested  Miss  Keller's  sense  ot  tem- 
perature with  thermaphores.  In  this  test,  an 
instrument  heated  to  100  degrees  and  another 
heated  to  98|/2  degrees  were  placed  on  the  skin 
for  four  seconds,  and  the  subject  of  the  experi- 
ment was  asked  whether  the  feeling  was  hot  or 
cold.  Miss  Keller's  average  of  right  answers 
was  about  what  the  normal  person  would  achieve. 
He  tested  her  sense  of  pressure  with  special  tor- 
sion springs  and  the  least  amount  of  pressure  she 
could  feel  was  again  bo  more  than  the  average 
person  would  have  reported  under  such  «  test. 

THE  result  of  it  all  is  a  mass  of  evidence 
that  loss  of  sight  and  hearing  has  brought 
no  greater  sensitiveness  to  the  fingers  of 
this  woman.  Yet  she  hold?,  her  finger  tips  to  the 
throat  and  lips  of  another  person  and  feels  words 
with  them  with  remarkable  facility.  She  can  put 
a  needle  to  her  tongue  and  find  the  eye  by  touch 
and  then  by  patient  application  fit  a  thread  mto 
that  tiny  eye.  She  went  through  Radclifle  Col- 
lege with  honors,  literally  feeling  her  way  through 
the  lectures  in  the  classrooms,  as  her  own  teacher. 
Miss  Aline  Sullivan,  spelled  the  professors'  words 
into  her  hand  with  sign  language. 

The  sense  of  smell  is  not  so  useful  as  touch, 
either  to  the  blind  person  or  to  one  with  all  his 
lenses  intact,  but  it  adds  greaily  to  the  enjoyment 
and  understanding  of  the  world,  as  Miss  Keller's 
experiences  show. 

On  one  occasion.  Dr.  Tilney  drove  with  Miss 
Keller  from  New  York  to  her  publisher's  office 
in  Garden  City.  They  conversed  as  usual.  Dr. 
Tilney  spelling  his  questions  into  her  hand  by 
tapping  out  the  letters  with  his  fingers,   as  Miss 


Laura  Bridgman,  famed  blind  and  deaf  girt  of 

the   J  9th  century  .  .   .   ivas  adept  at  teaching 

other  sightless  persons  to  read. 

Keller  herself  tausht  hi.-n  to  do.  and  Miss  Keller 
anc'.verirLQ  ?.bud. 

As  the  car  sped  along,  the  neurologist  spelled 
out  the  question:  "How  much  does  the  sense  of 
smell  mean  to  you?" 

She  replied  that  she  had  called  this  sense  the 
fallen  angel,  because  its  possibilities  as  a  means 
of  enjoyment  are  so  much  neglected  and  even 
scorned. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  sense,"  she  said.  "It  is  my 
scenery.  It  tells  me  where  I  am  and  the  charac- 
ter of  my  surroundings." 

"Miss  Helen,"  said  the  neurologist,  "I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  use  your  sense  of  smell  to  tell 
me  what  we  are  passing  now." 

She  answered  immediately:  "We  are  going 
through  open  country." 

And  Dr.  Tilney  noted  that  they  were  passing 
a  golf  course. 

Then  she  Remarked  iiat  they  were  passing  ai 
grove  of  trecf,  which  was  true.  ; 

Then  she  said  that  they  had  just  passed  a' 
house  with  an  open  fire  burning,  and  the  pro- 
fessor looked  back  and  saw  a  cottage  with  smoke 
coming  out  of  the  chimney. 

Next,  she  said:  "We  are  passing  many  build- 
ings." And  Dr.  Tilney,  surprised,  observed  that 
they  were  indeed  ^oing  past  an  institution  for 
the  insane. 

Finally,  she  announced:  "We  are  now  in 
Garden  City."  and  the  professor,  still  more  sur- 
prised, asked  how  in  the  world  she  could  tell 
him  that.  , 

"I  smell  the  ink  of'the  presses,"  Miss  Keller 
answered. 


DISCUSSING  this  subject  in  one  of  her 
books.  Miss  Keller  wrote,  "Out  of  doors 
I  am  aware  by  smell  and  touch  ot  the 
ground  we  ir;ta6  and  the  places  we  pass.  Some- 
times, when  there  is  no  wind,  the  odors  arc  so 
grouped  that  I  Icnow  the  character  of  the  country, , 
and  can  place  a  hayfield,  a  country  store,  a  gar-1 
den,  a  barn,  a  grove  of  pines,  a  farmhouse  with 
the  windows  open." 

She  also  wrote:  "From  exhalations  I  learn 
much  about  people.  I  often  know  the  work 
they  are  engaged  in.  The  odors  of  wood,  iron, 
paint,  and  drugs  cling  to  the  garments  of  those] 
that  work  in  them.  Thus  I  can  distinguish  ihz 
carpenter  from  the  iron-worker,  the  artist  from 
the  mason  or  the  chemist.  When  a  person  passes 
quickly  from  one  place  to  ahother,  I  get  a  scent 
impression  of  where  he  has  been — the  kitchen,  the 
garden,  or  the  sick-room.  I  gain  pleaiurable 
ideas  of  freshness  and  good  taste  from  the  odors 
of  soap,  toilet  water,  clean  garments,  woolen  and 
silk  stuffs,  and  gloves. 

"I  have  not,  indeed,  the  all-knowing  scent  of 
the  hound  or  the  wild  animal.  None  but  the 
halt  and  the  blind  need  fear  my  skill  in  pursuit ; 
for  there  are  other  things  besides  water,  stale 
trails,  confusing  crois  tracks  to  put  me  at  fault. 
Nevertheless,  human  odors  are  as  varied  and 
capable  of  recognition  as  hands  and  faces. 

"The  dear  odors  of  those  I  love  arc  so  definite, 
s6  unmistakable,  that  nothing  can  quite  obliterate 
them.  If  many  years  should  elapse  before  I  saw 
an  intimate  friend  again.  I  think  I  should  recog- 
nize his  odor  instantly  in  the  heart  of  Afuca. 

"Sometimes  I  meet  one  who  lacks  a  distinctive 
person-scent,  and  I  seldom  find  such  a  one  lively 
or  entertaining.  On  the  other  hand,  one  who  has 
a  pungent  odor  often  possesses  great  vitalily, 
energy,  and  vigor  of  mind." 

MOST  people  are   "smell   blind  and  deaf," 
according  to  this  woman,  who  shows  how 
useful  the  sense  of  smell  can  be,  and  when 
we  hear  her  suggest  this  idea,   we   immediately 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  probably  we  are  not 
t.-)  be  blamed  for  poor  use  of  our  noses.     Perhaps 
we   have   not   the   delicate    nerve   mechanism    for 
appreciating  the  fine  distinctions  of  scent  she  has. 
If  we  do  offer  this  excuse,  it  is  groundless. 
To  measure  the  sensitiveness  of  Helen  Keller's 
olfactory  nerves.   Dr.  Tilney  prepared  oils,  such 
as   wntergreen   and   asafetida,   in   various    dilu- 
tions and  asked  her  to  tell  him  when  she  could 
notice  any  difference  between  the  various  odors. 
The  weakest  dilution  of  alcohol   that   she  could 
smell  was  one  part  in  16.     She  detected  eucalyp- 
l-js  as  weak  as  one  part  in  64,  wintergrren  one 
part  in   128,  peppermint  one  part  in   1,024,  and 
asafetida  one  part  in  2,048.     And  this  is  about 
the  degree  of  senfitivcness  of  the  average  person's 
smelling  equipment.  had  an  acute  sense  of  di- 

After  testing  her  sense  rection. 
of  direction,  the  nerve  The  difference  is  traced 
specialist  declared  that  to  the  fact  that  Laura 
Miss  Keller  has  no  feeling  Bridgman  had  a  certain 
of  direction  at  all.  Laura  degree  of  sight  in  one  eye 
Bridgman,  famous  deaf-  up  to  the  age  of  eight, 
blind  girl  of  the  nineteenth  Before  that  time  she  had 
century,  who  taught  othrr  guided  herself  to  some  ex-, 
sightless    persons    to    read,     tent  and  had  a  feelmg  ofj 


*pace  and  direction  which 
emained  with  her  in  her 
sightlessness.  But  Helen 
Keller's  sight  was  lost 
through  an  obscure  diseace 
when  she  was  only  19 
months  old.  and  the  retina 
of  the  eye  soon  atrophied. 


be^' 


letoie   she    had    had   time ' 
to  gain  impressions  of  her- 
self   in     relation     to     the 
world  around  her. 

This  difference  bctv/een 
the  two  girls  fits  in  \\iith 
Dr.    Tilney's  theory  as   to 


a  ninth  sense.  Adding  up  the  senses,  there  are 
fi.e  v/ell-known  guiding  senses  which  make  us 
aware  of  the  world  around  us,  and  the  two 
body  senses  which  keep  us  aware  to  a  certain 
extent  of  the  skeletal  and  visceral  machinery  of 
the  body,  and  an  eighth  sense  which  Dr.  Tilney 
calls  the  sense  of  hurt,  which  warns  us  against 
injury,  such  as  extreme  heat,  a  crushing  pressure, 
or  a  cut. 

To  riiese,  he  believes  it  may  be  possible  to 
add  a  ninth  sense  which  would  explain  the  mys- 
terious homing  of  the  pigeon  and  the  straight, 
sure  flight  of  birds  to  their  summer  and  winter 
homes.  Experiments  now  under  way  at  Colum- 
bia University  indicate  that  this  ninth  sense  may 
jjrove  to  be  a  magnetic  sense  located  in  the  retina 
of  the  eye. 

From  his  study  of  Helen  Keller,  Dr.  Tilney 
^aid:  "I  concluded  that  her  fundamental  primary 
senses  are  no  better  than  ours.  The  great  dif- 
ference exists  in  her  use  of  the  senses  by  develop- 
ment of  the  brain." 

Just  as  we  fix  in  our  brains  the  association  be- 
tween a  rose  and  the  colors,  pink,  red,  and  yel- 
low, so  Helen  Keller  has  fixed  in  her  brain  the 
distinction  between  the  fragrance  of  the  Ameri- 
can Beauty,  the  La-France,  and  the  Jacqueminot 
roses.  She  has  no  short  cut  to  krfbwing  the  world 
by  miraculous  means.  Every  association  of 
touch,  smell,  or  taste  has  been  built  up  in  the 
remarkable  storehouse  of  her  brain,  by  the  same 
process  that  any  of  us  acquire  a  piece  ot  informa- 
tion. And  in  the  neurologist's  opinion,  "it  is  im- 
possible for  any  of  us  to  fool  the  brain  by  short 
cuts  in  the  upbuilding  of  its  associational  powers." 

There  were  three  questions  that  Dr.  1  ilney 
hoped  to  answer  when  he  studied  this  remarkable 
woman's  brain  development. 

He  wanted  to  know  vfliether  the  way  in  which 
she  learned  to  use  her  brain  would  be  of  any 
use  in  ordinary  education.  He  found  that  her 
teacher  made  full  U9«  of  an  important  educational 
principle  that  is  often  overlooked.  In  teaching 
Helen  to  use  her  lips  in  forming  words,  to  spell, 
or  to  do  arithmetic,  the  implements  of  learning 
were  always  recognized  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
She  learned,  in  the  face  of  difficulties  that  wa 
can  scarcely  imagine,  because  from  the  first  her 
teacher  made  her  realize  that  learning  was  the 
means  by  which  she  could  enjoy  life  more  fully. 

ONE  incident  shows  how  her  mind  has  al> 
sorbed  and  held  knowledge,  as  a  result  of 
her  patience,  concentration,  and  her  great 
intellectual  interest.  At  Dr.  Tilney's  request,  sho 
v/rote  him'  a  long  letter  about  the  sense  of  smell- 
In  it,  she  quoted  passages  from  the  old  Greeic 
philosophers,  from  Shakespeare,  from  Pierre 
Loti,  and  other  authors  who  have  expressed  them- 
selves on  this  unpopular  sense.  The  quotations 
were  brought  in  casually  from  memory,  and  at 
the  end  she  recalled  tliat  the  Bible  contained  many 


passages  on  the  subject  of  smell  which  she  would 
like  to  comment  upon,  sometime. 

The  neurologist  concludes  that  Helen  Kel- 
ler's education  does  set  a  standard  for  normal 
children  in  a  number  of  ways,  and  he  sum- 
marizes them  as  follows: 

"Education  is  a  continuous  process  of  as- 
sociations being  formed  in  the  brain.  Teadi- 
ers  should  distinguish  clearly  between  the  im- 
plements necessary  to  learning  and  the  useful 
end  toward  which  the  child  is  working.  Edu- 
cation should  foster  curiosity  and  expand  with 
the  growth  of  curiosity.  There  should  be 
pleasurable  interest  in  learning.  Education 
should  cultivate  the  process  of  concentrated 
attention.  And  education  should  produce  the 
fullest  adjustment  to  life." 

The  second  question  that  the  neurologist  set 
himself  to  answer  with  Miss  Keller's  help 
was:  Does  she  demonstrate  that  humanity  in 
general  has  not  yet  begun  to  make  the  best 
use  of  its  brain  power? 

TTiat  question  was  answered  plainly  by  the 
tests,  and  the  answer  was  summed  up  in 
the  arithmetic  problem,  showing  that  man's 
brain,  of  which  he  is  so  proud,  is  just  about 
20  per  cent  efficient  by  the  standard  Miss 
Keller's  brain  has  set. 

The  third  and  last  question  was:  Does  she 
demonstrate  that  further  development  may  lie 
before  the  human  race  when  the  unutilized 
gifts  of  the  brain  are  actually  realized? 

THE  answer  to  this  is,  yes,  he  concludes, 
adding:  "There  is  a  mechanism  in  the 
brain  for  much  more  ample  understanding 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live." 

"The  pessimist,"  says. Dr.  Tilney,  "may  have 
seme  justification  for  saying  that  there  has  been 
little  real  progress  in  man's  brain  during  the  sev- 
eral thousand  years  of  historic  record.  But  to 
my  mind  the  real  process  of  man's  development,  in- 
cluding brain  power,  is  a  matter  of  evolution.  It  ii 
entirely  demonstrable  that  man  began  with  a  small 
and  poor  brain  as  shown  in  the  ape-like  man  of 
500,000  year.  ago.  And  he  has  developed  step 
by  step  a  better  brain  so  that  the  modern  man  has 
a  far  more  efficient  brain  than  the  brain  primitive 
man  began  with. 

"There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  brain 
of  today  is  a  finished  product,  as  many  people 
do  think.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  it  repre- 
sents an  intermediate  phase  in  evolution." 

Dr.  Tilney's  series  of  experiments  with  Helen 
Keller  definitely  verifies  the  observation  of  many 
a  student  of  psychology  and  human  behavior  that 
the  average  person  does  not  utilize  anywhere 
near  the  potential  power  of  his  mental  equipment, 
but  that  the  efficiency  of  the  average  brain  is 
about  20  per  cent  is  the  able  neurologist's  especial 
finding. 
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HELEN  KELLER'S  INDIAN-KEEN  SENSE 
OF  SMELL 

'TpHE  car  windows  were  open.  It  was  a 
-*-  crisp  winter  da3'.  The  wonderful 
woman  whose  mind  and  soul  had  emerged 
triumphantly  from  the  obscuration  of 
blindness,  deafness  and  dumbness,  was 
under  observation  by  a  medical  friend, 
Dr.  Frederick  Tilney,  who  now  tells  the 
story  in  Personality.  Knowing  that  the 
sense  of  smell  had  played  an  important 
part  in  Miss  Keller's  intellectual  develop- 
ment. Dr.  Tilney  asked  her  if  she  could 
tell  anything  about  the  country  through 
which  they  were  passing  in  their  twenty- 
mile  drive  over  Long  Island  roads.  In 
response,  we  learn: 

Her  first  observation  w^as  that  we  were 
making  our  way  through  open  fields.  This 
proved  to  be  the  ease,  for  the  road  ran 
through  a  golf  course.  Later  she  said  we 
were  passing  trees.  The  road  at  this  point 
made  its  way  through  a  small  grove.  She 
then  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  WQ^ad 
just  passed  a  house  with  an  open  fire,  and 
looking  back  I  saw  a  small  cottage  with 
smoke  pouring  out  of  its  chimney.  She 
knew  at  once  when  we  turned  off  the  main 
road  to  enter  the  Motor  ParkwaA%  and  in 
the  course  of  our  drive  along  this  road  she 
said  we  were  then  passing  a  number  of 
large  buildings.  Looking  behind  me,  I  saw 
that  we  were  actually  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
several  groups  of  structures  constituting  the 
Creedmore  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation  con- 
cerning her  olfactory  sensitiveness,  I  asked 
Miss  Keller  if  she  would  Avrite  out  for  me 
how  important  the  sense  of  smell  had  been 
to  her  life  and  development.  Shortly  after 
this  she  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  had  just  entered  Garden  City  and  were 
passing  the  plant  of  Doubleday,  Doran  & 
Company,  her  pubhshers,  which  actually 
was  the  case.  Her  realization  of  this  fact, 
she  told  me,  was  due  to  her  smelling  the 
ink  from  the  presses  of  the  publishing- 
house,  with  which  she  is  very  familiar. 

j  Here  we  record  Dr.  Tilney's  conclusion, 
(however,  that,  "when  tested  objectively. 
Miss  Keller's  olfactory  sense  shows  nothing 
above  the  normal  average."     Reading  on: 

Seven  aromatic  substances  were  used  in 
:these  tests,  including  aleoliol,  oil  of  winter- 
green,  peppermint,  formaldehyde,  eucalyp- 
tus, asafelida,  and  valerian.  It  may  bo 
said  that  the  fundamental  pathway  for  the 
sense  of  smell  in  Miss  Keller  lias  absolutely 
no  ad^■antage  over  Ihat  of  the  uornial 
adult  individi  al.  'I'he  sense  of  tasto 
similarly  sli(>',.(  d  no  iui\ anlage  in  its  funda- 


mental  organization.  Concerning  the  sense 
of  sight  it  may  be  said  in  summary-  that 
Miss  Keller  is  totally  blind  and, has  been  in 
that  condition  since  her  nineteenth  month. 
She  has  neither  Ught  nor  object  perception. 
Examination  reveals  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  retina  present,  and  she  is  therefore  de- 
prived of  the  priman,-  conduction  paths  for 
visual  sense.  With  reference  to  the  special 
sense  of  hearing.  IMiss  Keller  is  completely 
deaf,  having  neither  bone  nor  air  conduc- 
tion in  either  ear.  Concerning  her  bone 
conduction,  some  question  might  arise, 
inasmuch  as  she  is  conscious  of  \dbrator>- 
impression.  This,  however,  is  in  aU  prob- 
ability not  due  to  her  auditory  sense,  but 
rather  to  an  extraordinary'  development 
of  her  vibratorj'  sensibilitJ^ 

The  case  of  Helen  KeUer  demonstrates 
what  the  brain  may  do  under  the  in- 
fluence of  concentrated  attention.  It 
shows  the  expansions,  experience,  under- 
standing, and  knowledge  which  may  re- 
sult from  such  demands  made  upon  the 
brain.  The  question  naturally  arises.  Is 
it  possible  for  the  brain  of  modern  man 
to  respond  to  such  demands?  The  answer 
must  be  in  the  affirmative.  The  great  dif- 
ficulties in  the  case  arise  not  from  the 
brain's  potential  powers  to  respond,  but 
from  man's  great  ineptitude  to  make  the 
necessary  demands  for  such  further  de- 
velopment. 

Dr.  Tilney  reminds  us  that  Helen  Keller's 
development  began  in  her  seventh  year, 
when  she  acquired  a  teacher  from  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Boston — 
Miss  Sullivan,  now  Mrs.  Macy — and  that 
in  later  years  Miss  Keller  was  graduated 
with  honors  from  Radcliffe  College.  He 
adds: 

My  problem  in  considering  Miss  Keller's 
sensory  equipment  was  to  estimate  as  ac- 
curatelj'  as  possible  the  means  by  which 
she  gained  her  impression  of  her  total 
environment.  From  her  nineteenth  montli 
she  has  been  blind  and  deaf.  Her  sense  of 
smell,  however,  has  been  preserved  and  is 
of  certain  value  to  her  in  making  contacts 
with  the  world.  Her  sense  of  taste  is 
moderately  preserved  and,  while  of  much 
less  value  than  the  sense  of  smell,  has  not 
been  without  its  service  in  her  develop- 
ment. It  is  the  sense  of  touch,  however, 
upon  which  she  principally  depends. 

Contrasted  with  Helen  Keller  is  Laura 
Bridgman,  who  was  even  more  limited 
as  to  the  avenues  of  her  sensory  approach 
to  the  nervous  system.  Laura  Bridgman 
lived  to  be  about  sixty  years  of  age.  Dur- 
ing her  infancy  she  suffered  from  severe 
convulsions.  In  her  twenty-fourth  month 
she  had  scarlet-fever.  Two  older  sisters 
died  of  the  disease.  Laura's  eyes  and  ears 
snjJiJiirated,  and  sight  as  well  as  hearing 
was  lotallj'  destroyed.  iSinell  and  taste 
were  so  nearly  destroyed  that  both  of 
these  were  almost  useless  to  her  through 


the  greater  part  of  her  life.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  at  any  time  she  had  any  real 
olfactory  sense.  Thus  Miss  Bridgman 
made  her  adjustment  to  life  -nath  only  one 
of  the  five  possible  contact  senses,  namely, 
the  sense  of  touch. 

Helen  Keller,  on  the  contrary,  had'  the 
advantage  of  olfactory  sensation  and  also 
the  sense  of  taste.  The  latter  sense 
avenue  failed  to  open  up  much  more  of  the 
world  to  her. 

■  "The  sense  of  smell  is  the  esthetic  sense. 
I  think,  even  more  than  sight, "  wrote  Miss 
Keller  on  her  tj'pewriter  later,  in  a  letter 
composed  at  his  request.  Further,  slie 
wrote : 

I  know  that  odors  give  me  a  vivid  con- 
ception of  my  surroundings.  I  call  smell 
my  landscape  because,  when  I  walk  or  drive 
through  the  country,  so  many  odors  tell 
me  of  fields,  streams,  honey-sweet  valleys, 
and  hillsides  covered  with  pines.  If,  as  we 
are  told,  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  "shouted 
for  joy  when  thej^  saw  the  sea,"  I  can 
imagine  there  must  have  been  still  more 
rejoicing  when  its  bracing  breath  filled 
their  nostrils. 

How  many  memories,  sad  and  bright, 
odors  awaken  in  one's  heart!  Instantly 
a  scent  -will  carry  one  back  through  the 
years  to  a  forgotten  experience.  A  corre- 
spondent who  had  been  with  "The  Princess i 
Pat's  Regiment"  in  France  told  me  that 
once,  after  his  return  to  America,  the  scent 
of  trodden  grass  caused  him  to  faint,  so 
forcibly  had  it  brought  to  him  the  memory 
of  being  wounded,  and  lying  with  face 
downward  on  blood-soaked  grass! 

After  quoting  a  number  of  Shakespearean 
l)assages  illustrating  the  power  of  odors. 
Miss  Keller  continued: 

T  recall  a  description  T  once  read  in 
French — unfortunately,  1  can  not  remember 
the  author's  name — of  a  man  who  stood 
on  the  soiashore  with  the  wind  blowing  ini 
his  face,  full  of  heart-stirring  odors.  He! 
threw  up  his  arms  ecstatically,  taking  in 
great  "mouthfuls  of  air,"  as  the  French 
idiom  so  vividly  expresses  it,  while  his 
heart  overflowed  with  tender  memories. 
The  scents  from  land  and  ocean  brought 
back  to  him  the  loved  hearth  of  his  boy- 
hood where  he  had  gazed  into  the  fire, 
seeing  magical  pictures,  the  kisses  of  his 
mother,  the  fine,  virile  personality  of  his 
father,  the  orchard  where  he  had  played, 
and  the  summer  nights  when  he  wandered 
under  the  stars  with  great  thoughts  in 
his  brain.  Throughout  the  passage  it  is 
Ihe  sensation  of  smell,  not  sight  or  hearing, 
which  awakens  the  deepest  emotions, 

1  wonder  how  many  people  are  aware 
of  the  complex  odors  in  a  house  that  has 
been  lived  in  a  long  time.  They  give  me 
a  comfortable  sense  of  liospitality.  Tliey 
suggest  ch(!<!ry  winter  fires  and  peace  and 
sweet  family  intimacies.    There  are  linger- 


ing scents  of  perfume  and  garments  in 
closets  and  drawers,  and  appetizing  odors 
of  cookery,  which  some  people  find  un- 
pleasant, but  w^hich  seem  to  me  kindly. 

Balzac  attached  much  meaning  to  the 
smells  that  came  to  him  while  he  worked  in 
his  attic.  He  was  sensitive  to  the  odor  of 
brown  gravy  and  the  exhalations  from  the 
city  streets.  He  read  much  of  charm,  and 
of  ugliness,  too,  into  the  smeU  of  garments 
and  the  cosmetics  people  used. 

T  was  much  interested  in  an  article  by 
Stuart  Mackenzie  in  The  American  Maga- 
zine, entitled  "SmeUs  Are  Surer  Than 
Sounds  and  Sights."  He  notes  among 
other  things  that  plants  emit  many  odors 
besides  the  perfume  of  their  blossoms. 
Sometimes  the  scents  are  in  the  wood  it- 
self, as  in  cedar  and  sandalwood,  some- 
times in  the  bark,  as  in  cinnamon  and 
cassia,  or  in  the  leaves,  as  in  pines,  bay, 
mint,  thyme,  and  lemon  verbena.  Others 
are  in  the  fruits — orange,  lemon,  and 
nutmeg.  He  has  observed  smells  also  in 
the  seeds — almond  and  caraway,  and  I 
would  add  magnolia  seeds,  and  sometimes 
certain  secretions  are  fragrant,  like  tur- 
pentine, and  even  roots  have  a  strong 
odor,  like  the  orris  root.  AU  this  knowl- 
edge helps  me  to  get  joy  out  of  life. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  also  says  that  lie  felt 
keenly  his  inferiority  in  the  olfactory 
sense  when  he  lived  among  some  Western 
Indians.  They  could  detect  a  distant  camp- 
fire  where  he  could  not  possibly  perceive 
it.  This  makes  me  feel  my  kinship  to  the 
Indians;  for  1,  also,  can  smell  at  a  great 
distance. 
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Telephone  Pioneers 
Meet  Here  Friday 

Ttie  Tel^phont  Pioneers  of  America 
will  hold  its  eleventh  annual  meeting 
in  Boston  next  Friday  and  Saturday,  as- 
sembling about  2500  telephone  employees 
and  officials  and  guests  from  all  over 
the  United  States.  They  will  make  their 
headquarters  at  Hotel  Statler,  and  will 
have  a  general  assembly  there  Frid.i  v- 
morning.  In  the  evening  a  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Tremont  Temple,  where  a  de.-i- 
onstration  of  the  transoceanic  telephone 
will  be  given  in  connection  with  an  ad- 
dress by  Sergius  P.  Grace,  assistant  vice 
president  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories. Delayed  speech  and  other  recent 
discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  labora- 
tories vill  be  shown,  and  there  will  b  ^ 
new  motion  pictures. 

The  program  for  the  Saturday  m^tin^' 
in  Tremont  Temple  includes  addresses  bv 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  \V.  R.  Abbott,  presi- 
dent of  "The  organization;  Walter  S.  Gil- 
ford, president  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Company;  M.  1) 
Jones,  president  of  the  New  England 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company;  Angus 
S.  Hibbard  and  Lloyd  B.  Wilson  of  the 
^TDPripgn  Telephone  Company. 


Famous  Blind  Girl 
Sees  With  Her  Nose 

Brain  Specialist  Tells  of  Remarkable 

Experience  With  Helen  Keller— 

Senses  Fields  and  Grass  and  Finds 

Unpleasant  Odors  Depressing 


Helen  Keller,  Boston's  world  fa- 
mous deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  ac- 
tually "sees"  with  her  nose. 

''I  know  that  odors  give  me  a  vivid 
conception  of  my  surroundings,  and 
so  I  call  smell  my  landscape,"  she 
says  in  her  own  words. 

What  her  marvelous  sense  of  smell 
has  contributed  to  her  remarkable 
mental  development  is  brought  out 
by  Frederick  Tilney,  M.  D.,  a  noted 
brain  specialist,  who  recently  made  a 
study  of  her  case,  in  these  extracts 
from  an  article  in  the  current  Per:, 
sonality  Magazine. 


My  problem  in  considering  Miss 
Keller's  sensory  equipment  was  to 
estimate  as  accurately  as  possible  the 
means  by  which  she  gained  her  im- 
pression of  her  total  environment. 

From  her  19th  month  she  has  been 
blind  and  deaf.  Her  sense  of  smell, 
however,  has  been  preserved  and  is 
of  certain  value  to  her  in  making  con- 
tacts with  the  world. 

Her  sense  of  taste  is  moderately 
preserved,  and,  while  of  much  less 
value  than  the  sense  of  smell,  has  not 
been  without  its  service  in  her  de- 
velopment. It  is  the  sense  of  touch, 
however,  upon  which  she  principally 
depends. 

But  the  sense  of  smell  has  proved 
to  be  of  considerable  importance  in 
her  intellectual  development.  T  real- 
ized its  importance  when  I  took  a 
drive  with  her  some  time  ago  from 
her  home  in  Forest  Hills  to  Garden 
City,  Long  Island,  a  distance  of  about 
20  miles. 

What  She   Sees  With   Nose 

The  windows  of  the  motor  were  open. 
It  was  a  fresh,  crl.sp  day  In  winter.  1 
asked  Miss  Helen  If  she  oould  tell  U8 
anything    about    the    country     throujrh 


which  she  was  passing  and  her  first  ob- 
servation was  that  we  were  making  our 
way  through  open  fields. 

This  proved  to  be  the  case,  for  the 
road  ran  through  a  golf  course.  Later 
seh  said  we  were  passing  trees.  The 
road  at  this  point  made  its  way  through 
a  small  grove. 

She  then  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  had  just  passed  a  house  with 
an  open  fire,  and  looking  back  I  saw  a 
small  cottage  with  smoke  pouring  out 
of  its  chimney.  She  knew  at  once  when 
we  turned  off  the  main  road  to  enter  the 
motor  parkway,  and  in  the  course  of 
our  drive  along  this  road  she  said  we 
xvere  then  passing  a  number  of  large 
buildings. 

Looking  behind  me,  I  saw  that  we 
were  actually  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sev- 
eral groups  of  structures  constituting 
the  Creedmore  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane. 

Smells   Ink   From   Presses 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation  con- 
cerning her  olfactory  sensitiveness,  I 
asked  Miss  Keller  if  she  would  write  out 
for  me  me  how  Important  the  sense  of 
smell  had  been  to  her  life  and  develop- 
ment. 

Shortly  after  this  she  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  had  just  entered 
Garden  City  and  were  passing  the  plant 
of  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  har  pub- 
lishers, which  actually  was  the  case. 

Her  realization  of  this  fact,  aha  told 
me,  was  due  to  her  smelling  the  Ink 
from  the  presses  of  the  publishing 
house,  with  which  she  was  very  fa- 
miliar. In  response  to  my  request  for 
a  statement  concerning  her  olfactory 
sense,  she  wrote  on  the  typewriter  the 
following  letter: 

What  Odors   Meant  to   Her 

Forest   HIIl.s,   L.  I.,  N.   T., 
February    8,    1928. 
Dear    Dr.    Tilney, 

The  sense  of  smell  Is  the  aesthetic 
sen.sc,  I  think,  even  more  than  sight. 
I  know  that  odors  give  me  a  vivid 
conception  of  my  nurroundlngs.  I 
can  Hinell  my  landscape  because, 
when  I  walk  or  drive  through  the 
country,  so  many  odors  tell  mo  of 
fields,  strpams,  honey-sweet  valleys, 
and    hlllaldes    covered    with 


If,  as  we  are  told,  the  ten  thou- 
sand Greeks  "shouted  for  joy  when 
they  saw  the  sea,"  I  can  imagine 
there  must  have  been  still  more  re- 
joicing when  its  bracing  breath  filled 
their   nostrils. 

How     many     memories,     sad     and 

bright,  odors  awaken  in  one's  heart! 

Instantly  a  scent  will  carry  one  back 

through    the    years    to    a    forgotten 

experience. 

A  correspondent  who  had  been 
with  "The  Princess  Pat's  Regiment" 
In  France,  told  me  that  once,  after 
his  return  to  America,  the  scent  of 
trodden  grass  caused  him  to  faint, 
so  forcibly  had  it  brought  to  him  the 
memory  of  being  wounded,  and  lying 
with  face  downward  on  blood-soaked 
grass! 

"Unpleasant  Odors  Depress  Me" 

I  am  very  sensitive  to  unpleasant 
odors.  They  have  a  depressing  influ- 
ence upon  me;  for  they  suggest  all 
manner  of  dread  things— disease,  ac- 
cidents, coming  evil,  and  unhappy 
lives.  Sometimes,  when  such  an 
odor  comes  between  me  and  a  be- 
loved object,  a  nerv'ous  tremor  seizes 
mo,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  control 
myself. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  are 
aware  of  the  complex  odors  In  a 
house  that  has  been  lived  In  for  a 
long  time.  They  give  me  a  comfort- 
able sense  of  hospitality.  They  sug- 
gest cheery  winter  fires  and  peace 
and  sweet  family  intimacies. 

There  are  lingering  scents  of  per- 
fume and  garments  in  closets  and 
drawers,  and  appetizing  odors  of 
cookery,  which  some  people  find  ex- 
tremely unpleasant,  but  which  seem 
to  me  kindly. 

Some  day,  when  I  have  leisure,  I 
will  write  you  more  on  this  fascinat- 
ing subject.  The  Bible  Is  crammed 
full  of  odor  references.  The  patriar- 
chal services  had  in  them  much  of 
Incense  and  sweet   oil. 

If  the  elders  who  stand  around 
the  Throne  of  God  hold  In  one  hand 
golden  harps,  they  hold  In  the  other 
"golden  vials  full  of  odors  which  are 
the  prayers  of  sairlts." 

Sincerely    and    interested    yours,      i 
HELEN    KELLER.! 

Olfactory  Sense  Normal 

And     yet,     when     tested     objectively, 

Mi.ss     Keller's     olfactory     sense     shows] 

nothing  above  the  normal  average.  Sev-,] 

jen  aromatic  sub.'stances  were  used  In' 
flhese  tests,  including  alcohol,  oil  of  wln- 
Jtergreen,  peppermint,  formaldehyde,  eu- 
calyptus,   asafetlda,   andl  valerian. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  fundamental; 
pathway  for  the  sense  of  smell  In  Mlssj 
Keller  has  absolutely  no  advantage  overl 
that  of  the  normal  adult  Individual. 

The  sense  of  taste  similarly  showed  no| 
advantage  In  Its  fundamental  organiza- 
tion. Concerning  the  sense  of  sight  it 
may  be  said  In  summary  that  Miss 
Keller  Is  totally  blind  and  has  been 
in  that  condition  since  her  19th  month. 
She  has  neither  light  nor  object  percep- 
tion. 

Examination  reveals  the  fact  that 
there  Is  no  retina  present,  and  she  la 
,therefore  deprived  of  the  prlmar/  con- 
duction paths  for  visual  sense.  ^V'lth 
reference  to  the  special  sense  of  hear- 
ing. Miss  Keller  Is  completely  deaf, 
having  neither  bone  nor  air  conduction 
In   either  ear. 

Concerning  her  bone  conduction,  soma 
fiuestion  might  arise.  Inasmuch  as  she 
Is  conscious  of  vibratory  impression. 
This,  however,  is  in  all   probability  not 


due  to  her  auditory  sense,  but  rather  to 
an  extraordinary  development  of  her 
vibratory    sensibility. 

The  case  of  Helen  Keller  demonstrateai 
what   the   brain   may  do   under  the   In-' 
fluence    of    concentrated    attention        It 
shows  the  expansions,  experience,  under- 
standing, and  knowledge  which  mav  re 
suit    from    such    demands    made    upon 
the  brain.  ^ 
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Helen  Keller 
Speaks  Before 
Thone  Pioneers 


Demonstrates    Her    Power    of 
Perception  and  Skill  in 
Tremont  Temple  . .. 

—        9 

By  Bernard  Peterson  ^^b 


Helen  Keller  spoke  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple this  noon  to  an  audience  that  filled  the 
main  floor  and  the  first  balcony.  She 
was  the  center  of  attraction  in  the  clos- 
ing session  of  the  Telephone  Pioneers  of 
America,  as  she  sit  on  the  platform  fol- 
lowing with  apparent  interest  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting  and  the  several 
addresses  as  they  were  interpreted  to  her 
in  the  palm  of  her  right  hand,  by  her 
secretary.  Miss  Thompson. 

An  episode  of  almost  historic  impor- 
tance was  the  reception  of  a  short  ad- 
dress delivered  in  London,  England,  this 
forenoon  by  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Watson,  who 
was  Dr.  Alexander  Bell's  collaborator  in 
the  development  of  the  olephone.  As  his 
words  came  into  the  Temple  hall,  clear 
and  loud.  Miss  Keller  stood  at  the  edge 
of  the  platform  and  kept  her  hand  on 
one  of  the  loud  speakers,  receiving  the 
thrill  of  Dr.  Watson's  voice. 

"Did  vou  hear  it?"  she  was  asked  later. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  heard  Dr.  Watson," 
and  a  little  later  she  volunteered  the 
sentiment  that  she  "wished  Dr.  Bell 
were  here" — the  man  who  took  so  much 
interest  In  her  when  she  was  a  little  girl 
and  was  instrumental  in  opening  to  her 
a  vision  of  the  world. 

Several  important  addresses  were  deliv- 
ered during  the  forenoon,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  close  attention  but  when  Miss 
Keller  was  introduced  the  whole  audience 
leaned  forward,  in  a  wave,  to  observe  and 
to  hear. 

First  Miss  Thompson  told  the  story  of 
Miss  Keller's  life  and  work.  Miss  Keller 
following  every  word  by  holding  her  left 
hand  on  Miss  Thompson's  lips  and  nose, 
frequently  demonstrating  her  understand- 
ing by  making  appropriate  signs  and 
gestures. 

As  Miss  Thompson  was  explaining  to 
the  audience  that  when  Miss  Keller 
wanted  ice  cream  she  used  to  stir  the  air 
with  a  finger  Miss  Keller  illustrated  to 
the  audience  by  a  swift  churning  motion 
with  her  right  hand. 

Acknowledges  Applause 

Applause  sensed  through  the  waves, 
waa  promptly  acknowledged.  To  get  the 
audience  accustomed  to  Miss  Keller's 
voice  before  she  Khould  deliver  her  ad- 
dress, for  it  is  somewhat  metallic  and 
high  pitched,  with  only  slight  modula- 
tion,   M1.S8  Thompson   asked    her   to   pro- 


nounce a  number  of  words,  some  of  which 
were  very  difficult  of  enunciation,  such 
as  "idosyncrasy,"  and  that  particular 
word  Miss  Keller,  picking  It  from  Miss 
Thompson's  lips,  pronounced  with  a 
broad  smile  as  if  appreciative  of  the  pur- 
pose of  Its  selection. 

Other  senses  Miss  Keller  demonstrated 
by  feeling  and  smelling  some  flowers  on 
the  platform,  and  correctly  identifying 
them.  "That  Is  a  rose,"  she  said,  and  next 
to  It  she  recognized  small  chrysanthe- 
mums. That  torchlight  procession  last 
night:  "Yes,  I  heard  It,"  she  said,  "and 
I  can  get  the  jaz  in  music." 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  "pioneers"  in  the 
audience  had  heard  or  seen  Miss  Keller 
before;  but  after  the  flfteen  minutes  of 
preliminary  demonstrations  and  conver- 
sations on  the  platform,  frequently  draw- 
ing applause.  Miss  Keller  delivered  her 
own  address.  It  was  a  prepared  tribute 
to  Dr.  Bell,  and  much  of  It  was  delivered 
in  clear  and  distinct  enunciation,  though 
(at  times  it  was  difficult  to  catch  her 
words. 

Dr.  Bell  Oldest  Friend 

"Dear  friends,"  she  said,  "I  am  deeply 
sensible  of  the  honor  you  have  done  me 
in  asking  me  to  talk  about  Dr.  Bell  be- 
fore this  assembly  of  Bell  Telephone 
workers.  I  wish  I  felt  more  equal  to  the 
occasion  and  to  the  greatness  of  my 
friend. 

"I  have  often  spoken  of  Dr.  Bell  as 
my  oldest  friend.  I  met  him  first  when 
I  was  a  wild,  unhappy  little  creature, 
six  years  old,  without  language  and 
without  knowledge.  My  father  had 
taken  me  to  Baltimore  to  see  if  the  dis- 
tinguished oculist.  Dr.  Chisholm,  could 
do  anything  for  my  eyes.  Dr.  Chisholm 
said  that  no  one  could  do  anything  for 
tehm,  but  advised  my  father  to  take  me 
to  see  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who 
was  greatly  interested  In  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  might  be  able  to  suggest 
a  way  In  which  I  could  be  taught.  This 
time  we  were  not  disappointed.  Of 
course  I  did  not  realize  then  who  Dr. 
Bell  was;  but  from  that  moment  until 
his  death  my  life  was  greatly  blessed  by 
his  understanding  and  love. 

"My  teacher  and  I  saw  him  ofen.  We 
visited  him  in  Washington  and  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  we  were  here  In  Boston  while 
the  telephone  patent  was  being  contested 
in  the  courts.  During  all  those  years 
he  never  became  discouraged.  He  had 
faith  and  said  to  me  many  times  that 
he  felt  perfectly  confident  in  the  end  h's 
rights  to  his  Invention  would  be  safe 
guarded. 

"It  was  in  those  days  that  Dr.  Bell 
explained  to  me  how  the  telephone 
worked  and  told  me  how  the  wires  wert^ 
strung  and  insulated.  One  evening  ^hen 
we  were  waiting  for  a  street  car  besidf 
a  telephone  pole,  he  placed  my  hand  on 
the  weather-smoothed  wood  and  said, 
'Pole,  what  do  the  vibrations  meen  to 
you — anything?'  I  had  never  put  my 
hand  on  a  pole  before.  He  told  me  that 
the  humming  which  I  felt  in  my  fingers 
never  stopped,  that  the  copper  wires  up 
above  us  were  carrying  the  news  of  birth 
and  death,  war  and  finance,  failure  an>i 
success  from  station  to  station  around 
the  world. 

"It  was  not  long  before  I  learned  that 
the  telephone  is  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  achievemtents  of  our  time,  but 
it  is  not  the  fact  that  Dr.  Bell  was  a 
great   inventor   that   gives   him    a   living 


hold  upon  my  heart  today.  What  mak3s 
him  precious  to  me  is  the  fact  that  all 
his  life  he  loved  the  deaf  and  tried  in 
every  way  to  br^eak  down  their  prison 
walls  and  place  them  in  touch  with  the 
pleasant  social  ways  of  mankind.  No 
matter  what  else  occupied  his  mind  he 
never  forgot  that  the  chief  end  and  aim 
of  his  life  was  to  teach  the  deaf,  espe- 
cially to  teach  them  speech.  You  who 
see  and  hear  may  not  realize  tha:  the 
teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf — ev^n  Ira- 
perfect  speech  like  mine — is  one  i.f  the 
divinest  miracles  of  the  nineteenta  cen- 
tury. No  onie  did  more  to  produce  this 
miracle  than  Dr.  Bell." 


JDr.  Watson's  Message 

The  occasion  for  this  appearance  of 
Miss  Keller  was  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Telephone  Pioneers  of  America.  The 
message  from  Dr.  Watson  was  the  mes- 
sage scheduled  for  last  evening's  session, 
ji^ut  which  did  not  come  through  then  on 
account  of  static.  Dr  Watson  spoke  for 
about  ten  minutes,  and  this  Is  a  part  of 
"his   greeting   to    the    "Pioneers": 

"But  even  this  w^as  not  the  final  goal. 
The  wonder-workers  of  the  Bell  Labo- 
ratories have  now  conquered  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  I  am  speaking  from  London, 
England,  to  the  fifteenth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Telephone  Pioneers  of  Ameri- 
ca  assembled   in    Boston,    Massachusetts. 

""When  I  contemplate  the  never-ceas- 
ing progress  that  has  been  m&de  in  ex- 
tending the  range  of  the  transmission  of 
human  speech,  I  am  sure  that  the  Pacific 
Ocean  will  soon  be  conquered. 

And  when  this  is  done  the  busy  tele- 
phone workers  will  not  stop.  What  will 
they  next  accomplish?  Will  they  talk 
to  the  moon  or  Mars  or  Venus. 

"I  should  hesitate  to  say  that  anything 
was  impossible  to  them,  and  as  I  am  only 
seventy-five  years  old  I  may  have  the 
honor  of  addressing  some  future  conven- 
tion of  the  Telephone  Pioneers  from  one 
of  those  distant  globes.  I  promise  you 
that  I  will  make  the  journey  there  for 
that  purpose  if  reasonably  safe  tran.^- 
portation  can  be  procured — a  minor  dirH- 
culty  that  I  am  sure  the  Bell  Labora- 
tories can  overcome  if  they  really  gi\e 
their  minds  to  it." 
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Helen  Keller  To-Vwi^ 
Here  During  Blind  Week 

Educationnl    week      for 


apoBtle   of 


blind 
New 
Keller 
achieve 


ThetFe^jmted   Clubs  of  New   Or- 
leans.  At  a  meeting  to  be  held  Thurs- 
day af  2:30  p.  m.  In  Roo.sevelt  hotels 
will   discuss   plans   for   her   recepllr 
and  other  details  of  the  week's 
.ffratn. 
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HELEN  KELLER 
WILL  BE  HERE 
ON  DEC.  12TH 


'A  Rare  Mind' 


Hereii  Keller,  famous  blind  mar- 
vel, ■will  aopear  in  Meridian  on  De- 
r ember  12,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Lions  club  and  the  Mississippi 
Association  for  the. Blind. 

DuriiTS"*»wr-«ifageme  t  she  will 
give  an  address  and  render  a  pro- 
pram.  The  exact  location  for  her 
pppearance  has  not  been  definitely 
determined,  but  will  be  announced 
as  soon  as  the  ajrangements  are 
completed. 

Helen  Keller  is  one  of  the  best 
Known  women  in  the  country.  In 
Si.ite  of  great  odds  she  rose  to  a 
oosition  of  importance  and  her  life 
"Tas  been  a  model  for  others  af- 
flicted  in   sight  or  hearing. 

The  Lions  club  takes  great  pleas- 
'i.re  in  announcing  her  engagement 
"n  Meridian  and  uill  make  sube- 
•juent  an"ouncements  of  the  place 
ird  program.  .,«*• 


HELEN  KELLER 
SPEiKST02m 


CLUB 


Holds  Large  Audience  by  Her 

Ready  Humor  and  Views 

on  Education 


"I  was  a  perfect  bonehead  at 
mathematics,"  declared  Helen  Kel- 
ler, famous  deaf  and  blind  Radcliffe 
graduate,  speaking  yesterday  at  the 

weekly  luncheon  of  the  Twentieth 
Century   Club. 

MLss  Keller,  who  holds  the  degree 
of  Buohelor  of  Arts,  chose  for  her 
topic  "The  (Joal  of  Education."  The 
chief  interest  for  the  large  audience 
was  the  skill  with  whicli  she  read 
the  lips  of  Ml.ss  Polly  Thompson,  her 
companion,  and  her  ready,  often 
hum<jrous,  roplles  to  questions. 

Miss  Thompson  also  spoke,  supply- 
ing the  place  of  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  Miss  Keller's  lifelong  teacher, 
who  was  unable  to  be  present. 

The  other  gpeaker  was  Dr.  Arthuy 


HELEN  KELLER,  famous  deaf 
and  blind  Radcliffe  graduate, 
who  addressed  the  20th  Century 
Club  yesterday. 

E.  Morgan,  president  of  .\ntIoch  Col- 
lege, on  the  subject,  "Some  Recent 
Developments  In  the  Antloch  Pro- 
^',iam." 

ALL  RESERVAriONS  TAKEN 

Interest  In  Miss  Keller's  .appear- 
ance was  so  intense  that  before  tho 
scheduled  hour  for  luncheon  all  the 
reservations  had  been  taken.  Many 
came  In  later  to  hear  the  celebrated 
young  wnman,  jj^tjydiiffd   by  Presi- 


'dent  James  P.  Munroe  of  the  club 
as  "one  of  the  great  phenomena  of 
the  century" '  and  "a  very  rare 
mind." 

In  response  to  his  Introduction, 
Miss  Kel'.er  and  Miss  Thompson 
spoke  first,  asking  Helen  to  remove 
her  hat,  that  the  audience  might 
have  a  better  look  at  her.  Miss 
Keller  oibeyed,  laughingly,  and  pat- 
ted her  soft  and  abundant  hair  Into 
place  with  sensitive  fingers. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  light  beige 
gown  with  embroidery  of  a  darker 
hue  and  wore  a  brown  felt  hat  with 
narrow  brim.  As  Miss  Thompson 
talked  Miss  Kellar  stood  beside  her, 
leaning  one  arm  on  her  shoulder 
and  placing  her  hand  on  Miss 
Thompson's  lips. 

The  latter  spoke  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly, Miss  Kellar  following  with- 
out effort,  occasionally  smiling  or 
nodding  to  corroborate  a  statement 
or  gesturing  to  illustrate.  When  the 
companion  spoke  in  high  praise  of 
Helen's  scholastic  attainments,  the 
blind  girl  removed  her  hand  with  a 
gesture  of  depression,  neglecting  to 
"listen"  until  Miss  Thompson  had 
changed  the  subject. 

Miss  Thompson  explained  the  pro. 
cesses  by  which  Helen  had  been 
taught  to  use  her  voice.  She  ex- 
plained that  Miss  Keller  had  been 
born  a  normal  child,  but  was  de- 
prived of  sight  and  hearing  by  ill- 
ness while  still  a  baby.  Mrs.  Macy 
became  her  teacher  when  Helen  was 
seven,  and  has  remained  her  close 
friend  and  Instructress  ever  since. 

In  x-esponse  to  questions.  Miss  Kel- 
ler told  of  her  college  days,  said  she 
had  studied  philosophy,  history, 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  German  and 
mathematics.  She  said  she  did  not 
like  mathematics,  and  that  her 
favorite  study  was  philosophy, 

ENJOYS  DANCING 

She   declared   that   In  college  she 

danced    and    rode    horseback,    and 

"had  as  much  fun  as   other  girls." 

Asked   how  she   cooild  dance  when 

she  could  not  hear  the  music,  she 

answered,  "That  Is  easy  with  a  good 
partner." 

Speaking  In  her  turn,  she  said: 

"Education  is  not  teaching  people 
what  they  do  not  know,  but  teaching 
them  how  to  find  out  for  themselves. 
This  means  training  the  brain  to 
function  Intelligently.  The  greatest 
service  the  teacher  can  render  to  the 
student  is.  to  encourage  him  to 
think  for  himself,  instead  of  trying 
to  instil  ready-made  facts  Into  his 
head.  The  student  who  does  not 
learn  to  think  In  school  or  college  Is 
not  educated. 

"Unfortunately,  most  of  us  depend 
on  others  to  do  our  thinking  for  us. 

"We  assume  that  a  best-seller  Is 
literature,  and  that  college  men  are 
educated.  Speed,  speed,  speed  is  the 
fixed  Idea  of  our  people." 

Dr.  Morgan  outlined  the  program 
at  Antioch,  where  each  student  Is 
fitted  for  a  vocation  bv  alternately 
studying  for  five  weeks  and  then 
working  In  the  sihop  or  office  for 
an  equal  period.  Antioch,  he  said, 
was  a  pioneer  not  only  In  equal  edu- 
cation for  men  and  women,  and  in 
the  practice  of  the  "honor  system, 
but  also  in  experimental  psychology. 


Po-sTo  M.  VvVa.3^.     ro<^ 


TO  TfflNK  IS 
BIG  NEED  IN 
EDUCATION 


Helen  Keller  Gives  a 

Talk  Before  20th 

Century  Club 


}  "An  unthinking  consciousness  is  re- 
Isponsible  for  world  problems,"  said 
•Helen  Keller,  the  "wonder  woman," 
speaking  yesterday  as  the  honored 
guest  at  the  regular  weekly  luncheon 
iof  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  at  3 
Joy  street. 


H^R  IDEA  OF  EDUCATION 

j  Miss  Keller,  stood  before  her  audience 
and  delivered  her  message  with  a  smile 
on  her  face  and  In  her  unseeing  eyes. 
Her  words  were  Interpreted  to  the  club 
[members  not  keen  enough  to  catch 
them,  by  her  friend  and  teacher,  Mrs. 
John  A.  Macy,  who  is  as  famous  for 
her  teaching  of  Miss  Keller,  as  the  lat- 
ter is  for  the  result  of  it. 

"The  student  who  does  not  learn  to 
think  is  not^educated,"  continued  Miss 
Keller,  whose  subject  was  'The  Goal  of 
Education.' 

"My  idea  on  education  is  that  people 
should  to  taught  to  tlnd  things  out  for 
themselves.  The  brain  needs  to  be 
jtaught  to  function  intelligently.  To 
teach  people  to  think  for  themselves  Is 
the  greatest  thing  a  teacher  can  do. 

"Most  of  us  depend  on  others  to  do 
the  thinking.  Only  about  one-flfth  of 
the  brain  power  possessed  by  Individ- 
uals is  used.  Brain  power  like  muscular 
power  can  be  developed  by  exercise. 
Every  subject  we  approach  becomes 
rich  and  beautiful  according  to  the  brain 
power  We  put  into  !t. 

Accepting  Others'  Opinions 

"We  accept  opinions  without  investl- 
srntion.  This  is  particularly  true  of  po- 
litical, .social  and  religious  r|tie.''llons. 
Thnt  is  why  racial,  social  and  .rellKlous 
•  udiccB  are  so  easily  formed  and  are 
-I  iiard  to  eradicate. 

.  "It  .seems  that  Americans  have  a 
very  Buperficlal  Idea  of  ^duration.  We 
think  the  end  more  Important  than  the' 
bneans.  We  Imairlne  a  'be.st  seller'  aa 
literature,  a  n<;w.spaper  with  a  large 
jCirculatlon  as  progressive,  and  a  college 
■nan  an  educiited. 

'    "Sii'Ii    I-lcns   spoil  aplrltual   Ideals. 
"I"  today  la  impatient  of  pains- 


taking tasks.  We  want  speed  in  every- 
thing. It  is  the  fixed  idea  of  our  peo- 
ple. Many  delude  themselves  that  speed 
is  progress  and  quick  performance  is 
genius.  But  becauee  we  do  not  take 
t)ains  to  develop  our  faculties,  what  we 
think   is   of  little   value. 

"It  is  these  national  characteristics 
that  make  newspapers  without  ideas, 
colleges  that  do  not  educate  and 
churches  without  religion.  All  things  in 
life  are  as  they  are  because  man's  con- 
sciousness  is   as   it   is." 

How  They  Converse 

Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  gave  a 
demonstration  of  how  .  they  conversed 
together.  Miss  Keller  stood  with  the 
tapering  fingers  of  her  left  hand  touch- 
ing the  lips  and  nose  of  her  teacher. 
Instantly  she  answered  questions  put 
to  her  by  Mrs.   Macy. 

"Friends  are  recognized  by  their 
handshakes  and  their  personal  odor," 
Miss  Keller   said. 

She  hears  the  footsteps  of  people,  the 
roar  of  traffic,  the  bark  of  her  Great 
Dane  dog,  and  the  opening  and  clos- 
ing'  of   doors. 

She  enjoys  flowers  by  their  fragranca 
and  how  they  look  from  books.  She 
gets  the  mood,  spirit  and  rhythm  of 
music  and  likes  Jazz  sometimes. 

While  she  was  in  Radcllffe,  where 
she  graduated  in  190<,  she  liked  philo- 
sophy best. 

"In  mathematics  I  was  a  perfect 
bone-head,"   she  said  with  a  chucltle. 

She  can  spell  at  the  rate  of  85  words 
a  minute,  "going  express"  by  the  hand 
language,  and  it  was  by  tliis  means 
that  she  got  -through  college.  Mrs. 
Macy  sat  at  her  side  the  whole  four 
years  and  spelled  into  her  hand  every- 
thing  the   teachers   said. 

Mark  Twain  and  Joseph  Conrad  are 
among  Miss  Keller's  favorite  authors 
and  her  greatest  wish  and  hope  Is  for 
world  peace. 

The  second  speaker  of  the  afternoon 
was  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  president 
lOf  AntlocV'  '^      ege  in  Ohio.  _^ 
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gelen  Keller,  Noted 
UndWoman,  Here  Dec.  8 

H^T^n  IRelleVrnhe  celebrated  blind 
^'oman  will  make  a  number  of  pub- 
lic JUDpeanjinces  while  in  New  Or- 
|ea|i§|»^Ht^-ill  arrive  over  the  Louis- 
id  fflhshvllle  Railroad,  Decem- 
frdfRi  Washington,  and  will 
_^  by  Mayor  G'Keefe  and  a  com- 
ilttee  from  the  Light  House  for  the 
Blind,  according  to  the  Association 
pf  Commerce, 

On  arriving  In  the  city  Miss  Kel- 
ler will  head  an  automobile  parade 
through  the  business  section  of  the 
tity.  A  luncheon  in  the  Roosevelt, 
will  be  given  in  her  honor  Saturday 
>»oon.  In  the  afternoon  she  will  ap- 
pear at  Saenger's  theater.  Sunday 
kfternoon  she  will  address  a  gather- 
ing- at  the  Shrine  Temple.  Admls- 
Cion  to  this  lecture  will  ge  by  Invl- 
itinn  only. 

-idiss  Keller  Is  being  sent  to  New 
)rleans  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ijjjerlcan  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
["he  appearance  of  Miss  Keller  In 
Jew  Orleans  will  open  "Blind 
'^eek"  durintr  which  time  the  condl- 
lon  of  the  blind  will  be  brought  to 
le  front.  A  number  of  talks  will 
ie  mad©  telling  tjie  -people  how  the 
^e»-«hould  be' cared  for. 
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fielps  Other  Aiilicted  Ones 


„e,e„  KelUr,  nationally  known  --^er  for  the  Wind  .nd^boJ^_ 
blind  and  dea<  her8eH.  "i,°  "'" 'f  s„Xy  ^Tt  Jeajsalem  Temple, 
ir  ■i.'ifol°1n  if:-  ^^V^  r,1S^"ience  learned 
to  read  with  her  fingers.  •  .^ . .— 


>A1A  urn  BLIND 
BY  HELEN  KELER 
TO  BE  GIVEN  HERE 


ih^tdutat 


Opeh^Ldijcation  Week  for 

5ig|itle^  Residents  of 

New  Orleans 


To  educate'  {h**^  seeing  as  to  the 
tima  and  activities  «f  the  Lighthouse 
.or  the 'Blind  In  iJ^^r  Orleans  the 
lecond  i  ilinnjlniirt  i^ii  i  1 1i  for  the 
jlind   will  open  next  Sunday   after- 

loon  at  4  o'clock  with  an  address  by 
-lelen  Keller,  famous  blind  and  deaf 
worker  for  others  in  her  same  pre- 
dicament,   at  Jerusalem    Temple. 

Miss  Keller,  it  is  announced,  will 
speak  on  the  subject  of  activities' 
that  the  Lighthouse  is  carrying  ot^ 
and  will  show  how  the  public  may 
aid  the  blind  in  their  efforts  to  gain 
a  livelihood.  The  speaker  will  be- 
brought  to  New  Orleans  under  thei 
auspices  of  the  Lighthouse  for  thai' 
Blind  and  the  American  Foundation' 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 

The  first  educational  week  for  thfj 
blind  was  conducted  two  years  ago,* 
and  though  no  such  program  was 
carried  out  last  year,  it  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Lighthouse  to  make  it 
an  annual  occasion.  The  education- 
al week  committee  has  sent  out  in-> 
vitations  for  Miss  Keller's  address, 
but  at  3:50  p.  m.  all  vacant  seats 
will  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
public. 

Charles  B.  Hayes,  director  of  in- 
formation for  the  American  Founda« 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  will  leav* 
New  Orleans  Friday  for  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  where  he  will  meet  Miss 
Keller  and  return  with  her  to  New 
Orleans,  arriving  Saturday  morning. 

A  full  program  of  events  has  been 
arranged  for  educational  week. 
Monday  will  be  known  as  Baptist 
Day,  Methodist  Day  and  Lutheran 
Day,  with  a  luncheon  and  a  sale  o([ 
articles  made  by  the  blind  at  th^ 
Lighthouse.  Tuesday  will  be  known 
as  Catholic  Day.  Wednesday  will  be 
set  aside  as  Council  of  Jewish  Wom- 
en Day.  Thursday  has  been  name^ 
Episcopal  Day,  Pre.sbyterian  Day, 
Presbyterian  U.  S.  Day,  Federation 
of  Evangelical  Women  Day,  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  Day.  Christian 
Church  Day  and  King's  .Daughters' 
Day.  Friday  will  be  Club  Day,  ani 
Saturday,    Colored    Day.  * 

The  arrangements  committee^ 
headed  by  General  Allison  Owen  as 
chairman,  is  as  follows:  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph B.  Friend,  Joseph  Hymel.  Mrs. 
Charles  F.  Buck,  Jr.,  Mrs.  William 
A.  Porteoua,  Miss  Anna  F.  Kennedy,! 
Mrs.  Flnlay  D.  Ross.  Mrs.  Paul  VA 
Jahncke.  Mrs.  Allen  L.  Vorles.  MrtJ 
Norvin  T.  Harris.  Mrs.  Julius  Gold^ 
man.  -^ 
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IlO>iS  CLUB  SPONSORS  FAMOUS  WOMAN  LECTURE 


J|lss  Helen  Keller  (left)  ar.d  her  teacher,  Miss  Dolly  Thomson  (right). 


Under  the  auspiceslof  the  Meri- 
dian Lions  club  and  Vhe  Meridian 
Association    for    the 

claimed  blind  lecturer  and  artists, 
will  give  a  program  in  the  Junior 
High  school  auditorium  on  Wed- 
nesday night,  December  12. 
;  Miss  Keller  will  come  to  Meridian 
trom  New  Orleans.  On  her  present 
visit  in  the  south  she  will  app>ear 
iu  jShrevepcrt,  New  Orleans  and 
^Mhdian.  She  will  be  accompanied 
Dy  her  secretary.  Miss  Dolly  Thom- 
son, and  Charles  B.  Hayes,  chair- 
man of  the  bureau  of  information, 
American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  Yctrk. 

Tickets  for  Miss  Keller''s  ap- 
pearance are  ready.  These  may  be 
ootained  from  any  member  of  the 
Lions  Club  or  directly  from  Miss 
in  the  Miazzo-Woods  building. 

It  is  expected  that  the  auditorium 
Court,  at  the  office  of  J.  H.  Muir,^ 
of  the  Junion  High  school  will  be , 
filled  for  Miss     Keller's     program.,! 
The  Lions  club,  which  takes  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  blind  as  one  of 
its  major  objectives,  feeJs  gratified 
that  Meridian  was  able  to  get  Miss 
Keller  and  the  response  of  the  pub 
lie  is  felt  to  be  equally  Importa 


'^ 
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n  Keller  Appeals 

For  Aid  In  Blind  Work 


Normal    Activity   l8    Re- 
gained Over  Obstacles 
In  Famous  Girl's  Tale. 


"Give  these  stricken  people  in 
their  long  hours  something  to  do 
■worth  doing"  said  Helen  Keller, 
famous  blind-deaf  woman  who 
not  only  learned  to  speak  but  be- 
came an  accomplished  scholar,  in 
talking  last  night  to  an  audience 
at  the  Scottish  Rite  auditorium  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Asaociation  for  Adult  Blind. 
i  With  slight  interpretative  aid  of 
her  companion  Miss  Polly  Thomp- 
son, who  has  been  with  her  for 
sixteen  years,  and  who  came  to 
"VMieeling  In  the  place  of  Miss 
Keller's  life-long  teacher.  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy  because  of 
the  letter's   serious   Illness. 

Miss  Keller  expreased  her 
pleasure  at  the  interest  of  the  as- 
semblage in  work  for  the  blind. 
She  urged  them  to  see  what  won- 
derful accomplishments  are  possi- 
ble to  the  country's  vast  number 
of  blind.  She  explained  her  own 
progress  In  learning  to  speak  and 
achieve  a  normal  life:  "I  have 
found  the  sunshine  and  music  of 
life  in  spite  of  my  triple  obstacle" 
she  said. 

"Imagine  how  you  would  feel 
were  you  suddenly  to  lose  the 
beauty  and  advantages  of  life  that 
come  through  your  eyes"  she  con- 
tinued. "Imagine  the  room  you  are 
in,  go  to  the  window  and  find  how 
strange  things  would  seem.  It  is 
hard  enough  to  success  with,  all 
the  advantages  of  the  senses  one 
is  given. 

"Blind  people  have  the  same  am- 
bitions, want  the  same  things  and 
the  name  sweet  satisfaction  of  life. 
Give  them  the  precious  chance  in 
'the  long  lonely  hours  to  do  some- 
I  thing  worth  doing,  to  occupy  their 
awful  dread  of  living  as  burdens. 
Service  is  the  master  key  of  prog- 
ress. In  this  world  of  ours,  all 
things  are  possible.  Through  yon 
Lhey.  will  come  to  happiness  and 
light. 

Speech  Remarkably  Distinct 
MIsa  Keller's  talk  was  deliver- 
,ed  with  enunciation  only  slightly 
less  distinct  than  of  any  speaker 
who  might  assume  the  platform, 
though  in  a  high,  rathr?r  quiet  mon- 
otone. She     amiled     r^<|     gestured 


with  easy  manner,  and  bowed  with 
evident  pleasure  at  the  applause, 
which  she  explained  her  feet 
"heard"  instantly  tlirough  vibra- 
tions of  the  floor.  Throughout  her 
own  and  Miss  Thompson's  prefa-, 
tory  talk,  she  constanily  touched 
her  fingers  lightly  to  her  compan- 
ion's lips,  and  during  the  other  ad- 
dresses, understood  through  llght- 
nlng-rapid  finger-spelt  language. 
Helen  Keller  herself  is  no  depres- 
sing personalit}-.  Of  more  than  av- 
erage heighth,  and  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, she  is  radiant  with  Inter- 
est and  vitality. 

formal  at  Birth 
Miss    Thompson    explained    that 
Helen    Keller    had    been    at    birth 
perfectly  normal,  but  as  a  result  of 
illness   at  the   age   of   19   mouths, 
had  lost  sight,  hearing  and  voice. 
Her  lessons  in  understanding  and 
articulation  evolved     slowly     from 
the  child's  efforts  to  convey  thought 
by    gesture,     under    the    constant 
tutelage  of  her  life-long  friend  and 
teacher,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  Both 
Miss    Keller    and    Miss    Thompson 
told  of  the  famous  girl'a  ability  to 
hear  music  through  its  message  of 
vibration.    She    distinguishes    foot- 
steps; the  traffic  of  the  street  con- 
veys its  message  to     her,     to     the 
point  wher^  she  said  "she  can  al- 
ways   tell    a   Ford."   Her   sense   of 
smell    pictures    for   her   many   ob- 
jects, change  of  air  are  noted   as 
they  pass,  ocean  air  in  particular 
enabling   her   visuallzatiou    of   the 
outdoors.  "It    must    be    lovely    In 
Wheeling   with   its   background   of 
hills,"  Miss  Keller  said. 

Philosophy  and  literature  have 
always  ben  her  favorite  studies, 
she  said,  and  mathamatlcs  her  least 
liked.  In'  the  course  of  her  educa- 
tion she  took  all  her  examinations 
in  Braille  type,  and  wrote  ans- 
wers on  a  typewriter  which  she 
learned  early  to  operate.  As  her 
crowning  scholastic  honor,  Miss 
Keller  received  a  degree  In  the 
graduate  school  of  Harvard  col- 
lege. When  asked  If  she  would  ans- 
wer questions  put  by  the  audience, 
she  smiled  and  replied,  "I'll  try 
anj-thlng  at  all  once,"  and  to  a 
query  as  to  her  greate?t  wish,  she 
answered  "world  peace  and  hap- 
piness." 

Other  speakers  last  night  includ- 
ed Mrs.  Julius  G.  HearuM,  state 
president  of  the  sponsoring  or- 
ganization, Charles  It.  Hayes,  di- 
rector of  the  American  Foundation 
for    the    Bltpd.   and    Mlsa    Kleanor 


Jackson,  a  Wheeling  resident 
whose  own  blindness  was  the  in- 
centive to  her  activity  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  similarly  afflicted. 

Mrs.  Hearnc  spoke  briefly  on  the 
fact  that  until  lately,  a  year  ago 
she  said,  nothing  had  been  done  In 
West  Virginia  In  the  Interest  of 
the  adult  blind.  Its  work  is  now 
spreading,  she  continued,  with  the 
identical  aim  of  the  American 
Foundation  which  has  been  the 
dream  of  Helen  Keller.  Mrs. 
Hearne  concluded  wlih  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Hayes. 

Hayes  Speaks 
"Tnere  are  SO  to  lOO  thousand 
blind  in  the  United  States,"  Mr. 
Hayes  said,"  and  until  six  years 
ago,  nothing  had  ben  done  to  sup- 
ply their  obvious  needs.  The  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind  as- 
sumed that  responsibility,  la  pro- 
moting the  work  In  communities, 
cities  and  states,  and  is  a  clearing 
house  for  their  problems,  in  an 
effort  to  stabilize  and  standardize 
their  education. 

"The  coundation  brought  to 
Ameica  the  first  press  to  print 
Braille,  the  invention  of  Louis 
Braille,  a  Frenchman,  on  two 
sides  of  paper,  and  has  developed 
the  Industry  until  books  for  the 
blind  may  be  had  at  a  very  small 
price.  Scholarships  are  given,  and 
a  constant  campalfeu  supported  to 
promote  work  for  the  blind  in 
every  part  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Hayes  spoke  of  the  state's 
school  for  the  blind  in  Roinney, 
and  mentioned  like  Institutions  In 
Massachusetts,  New  York  City  and 
Philadelphia. 

"Sixty-five  percent  of  bllndnesf 
comes  to  people  of  adult  age"  he 
said  "and  with  their  sight  goes 
their  occupation,  their  self-reliance 
and  often  their  hope  of  happiness. 
For  centuries  there  have  been  the 
blind,  and  it  is  surprising  that  we 
have  waited  until  1928  to  help 
them.  The  blind  are  common  folk 
laboring  under  uncommon  handi- 
caps. Wrongly,  we  think  of  them 
in  the  negative,  we  don't  consider 
that  they  may  have  potentialities 
as  we  ha%-e. 

Schools  a  Necessity 
"We  must  establish  schools  and: 
foundations.  They  must  not  sit  at' 
home  with  folded  hands,  with  un- 
realized dreams  of  being  assets  to 
their    communities.    If    we    think 
they    can't    successfully    overcome 
their  handicap,  they  won't.  Trained 
blind  people  can  be  the  most  worth 
while  people  in  any  community. 

Mr.  Hayes  spoke  of  Miss  Eleanor  ^ 
Jackson,  who  a  few  years  ago  lost 
her  sight  after  having  practiced 
he  nursing  profession  for  ten 
years.  Communicating  with  the 
American  Foundation  office  her 
desire  for  active  occupation,  she 
was  presented  with  a  course  for 
the  blind  at  Harvard.  When  she  re- 
turned the  West  Virginia  associa- 


tion was  formed  and  she  was  nam- 
ed its  secretary. 

To  Introdace  Legislation 

Plans  are  reaching  completion. 
Mr.  Hayes  said,  to  Introduce  before 
the  state  legislature  a  bill  to  create 
a  commission  for  the  blind  to 
speed  the  association's  work  in  al- 
lowing the  blind  to  be  wage-earn- 
ers rather  than  liabilities  to  the 
community. 

"Encourage  people  to  open  their 
eyes  and  give  the  blind  a  square 
deal,"  was  Mr.  Hayes'  appeal,  "tell 
them  of  a  thing  as  It  is,  and  the 
American  people  will  support  it.  I 
realize  that  the  Wheeling  people 
have  their  obligations,  their  hospi- 
tal drives  to  support,  but  surely 
they  will  extend  their  generosity 
to  one  more  thing,  one  so  vital.  The 
blind  have  mlnda  to  learn  and 
hands  to  be  trained:  you  cannot 
bring  back  their  sight,  but  you  can 
extend  them  a  helping  hand." 
54  Blind  In  City 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr,  Hayes' 
talk.  Miss  Eleanor  Jackson  told  of 
her  experience  during  the  year  of 
her  secretaryship  in  the  state  as- 
sociation, In  finding  the  afflicted, 
and  then  in  helping  them  to  help 
themselves.  I'lfty-four  such  per- 
sons she  has  found  In  Wheeling 
alone,  she  said.  Depressed,  helpless 
and  almost  hopeless,  they  soon  re- 
sponded to  offers  of  aid,  learned  to 
read  and  to  find  useful  mental 
and  manual  occupation,  w^lth  the 
result  that  many  of  them  were  en- 
abled to  repay  their  benefaction 
and  improve  their  conditions. 
Audience  Subscribes 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  last 
night,  attended  by  an  audience  that 
filled  the  auditorium's  capacity, 
was  two  vocal  renditions  by  Kelton 
Roten  of  Huntington,  the  recipient 
of  the  first  scholarship  awarded 
by  the  West  Virginia  Association 
for  Adult  Blind.  General  response 
to  an  appeal  for  subscriptions 
closed  the  meeting. 
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HELEN  KELLER 

XJEW  ORLEANS  welcomes  many  notable 
guests.  None  was  more  inspiring,  or 
more  n^eleome,  than  Helen  Keller,  whose 
succes^ul  fight  against  the  double-afflic- 
tion of  plindness  and  deafness  inspired  mil- 
lions, vmose  v.'ork  for  the  blind  has  done 
much  for  them.'  She  is  too  "well  known  to 
need  an  introduction  to  Orleanians.  She 
does  not  ask  for  praise.  But  many  Or- 
leanians wi-'l  probably  go  to  liear  her  when 
she  speaks  in  Jerusalem  Temple  ncA^  0<w- 
day  afternoon  on  ^he  problems  of  the  blind. 

SnTeveportr.^'ia..  vJou-TNab. 


ILEN  lELLER  WILI 
SPEM  BE  DEC.  1] 

■  -j 

Noted    Woman    Will   Appeal 
HerejOider  Auspices  of  As- 
/•loci^^n  for  the  Blind. 


5!eu  Keller,  who  has  overcom, 
seemingly   insurmountable   diffitul' 
ties  with  her  determination  to  hi 
educated   and     to     see,   hear   and 
speak  in  spite  of  the  result.^  of  an! 
illness  when  she  was  19  month.s  oldi 
which  deprived  her  of  powers     ofl 
speech,  hearing  and  sight,  is  to  be 
tlie  guest  of  Shreveport  on  Dec.  IL 
Shs  comes   accompanied   by  her 
faithful   teacher     and     companion, 
Mrs.  Anne  Rullivau  !\Tacy,  in  behalf 
of  the   Shreveport   Association   for 
the  Blind.    Her  object  is  to  infbrm 
her  hearers  of  the  extensive  work! 
among   tl^e     blind     people   of   this' 
fcountry  and  to  secure  members  for 
the   local  association.     While   here 
they  will  be  entertained  by  the  lo- 
cal    association.     Miss  Keller  will 
Hpeak  at  the   Washington  hotel  atj 
8   o'flock   Tuesday   night,   D(3C.    11. 
There  will  be  no  charge  for  admis-i 
sion.  1 

This  distlnguislied  visitor  was 
born  at  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  June  27,; 
ISSO,  the  daughter  of  Captain  Ar- 
thur If.  and  Kato  Adams  Keller. 
Since  18S7  Mr.^.  Macy  has  been  her 
insliuctor  and  companion  and 
through  this  woman  Miss  Keller 
has  come  to  know  the  privileges 
and  pleasure  of  speech  and  of 
"hearing"  In  her  own  individual 
waj".  She  has  also  made  much  im- 
provement in  speech  uuder  the  in- 
struction of  C.  A.  White  of  the  New 
England  conservatory  of  music.  In 
spite  of  her     almost     Insuperable 


handicaps.  Miss  Keller  entered  Rad- 
cliffe  college  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
in  19TO  and  after  four  years  gradu- 
ated -with  high  honors  from  that  in- 
stitution. She  was  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  tho  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  and  is  now  a 
member  of  various  advisory  boards 
for  the  blind  and  deaf.  She  is  well 
known  throughout  the  country  as  a 
lecturer  and  as  a  writer. 

Helen  Keller  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  (he  worlds  most  famous 
deaf  and  blind  woman.  Not  con- 
tent with  all  of  these  achievements 
for  herself,  her  aim  and  constant 
dream  is  to  help  otjAtwc.  wha>iiave 
the  same  haadirap.  to  find  a1[«>k 
in  life  which  would  not  otherwise* 
be  theirs.  The  .\mejLicau.J^ounda- 
tion  for  the  Blind  is  strivmg  nr«%c- 
COtlljittb!!  that  Miid  and  through  that^ 
organization  Miss  Keller  is  makijjfg 
her  dream  come  true.  The  foujroa^ 
tton  correlates  the  worlp  iwirDeing 
done  among  the  various  institutions 
and  iiromoles  throughout  the  coun- 
try all  the  best  forms  of  such  work 
and  also  maintains  a  national  in- 
formation bureau  relative  to  the 
blind. 

Other  work  of  the  Foundation  in- 
cludes improvement  of  the  curricu- 
lum of  education  for  blind  youths 
and  re-education  of  the  adult  along 
practical  lines.  Its  members  are 
assistiog  in  the  organization  of 
fctate  commlssiooe  for  the  blind  iu 
the  33  states  which  do  not  yet  have 
them  and  is  helping  to  establish 
local  rssoclations  for  the  blind  and 
to  inform  all  associations  of  the 
best  methods  of  management  and 
organization.  Industrial  shops,  text- 
books, recreation,  a  magazine, 
scholarships,  a  reference  library, 
legislation,  endowments  and  be- 
quests are  part  of  the  phases  of 
help  for  this  stricken  class  which 
the  Foundation  Is  undertaking  and 
promoting.  On  the  board  of  trus- 
tees are  several  blind  men  of  na- 
tional prominence. 

The  chairman  of  the  local  mem- 
bership committee  aild  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  organization.  Dr.  A. 
Brill,  will  be  aided  by  .Thomas 
Amies,  president  of  the  association; 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Samuel,  second  vice 
president;  Mrs.  II.  S.  Nichols,  cor- 
responding secretary;  Mrs.  T.  E. 
Banks,  recording  secretary,  and 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Home,  treasurer.  A  num- 
ber of  Lions  club  members  will  act 
as  ushers. 
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Distinguished    Visitor  to 
Sp^ak'fln  Behalf  of 
for  BHnd 

Miss  F&len"  Keller,  blind  and  deaf, 
who  is  nftw  working  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  blind,  will>u***«'*"'*^<?w 
Orleans?  Piiturda**-'''rt"n5rninj; .  to  take 
part  in  some  of  the  activities  of  Edu- 
oational  Week  for  the  Blind,  which 
will  hoft\n  Sunday.  December  9. 

Mii^s  Keller  will  speak  at  4  p.  m., 
Sunday  at  Jerusalem  Temple.  Ad 
mission  will  be  by  invitation,  the  tic-, 
Uets  havinc;  been  distributed  through' 
tliose  that  are  as.'?istinct  in  the  weok's 
work  and  throuRh  the  leaders  of  or- 
araniy-itions  thnt  are  assistinsr.  Seats 
not  lalcr-n  by  3:50  p.  m..  will  be  open 
to  ilie  public. 

M?.^.«i  Koller  will  be  entertained  at 
'nnchcon  i^.nturdav  by  the  board  of 
.'?:rector.s  of  the  Li.i?htliouse  for  the 
Blind.  She  will  go  from  New  Orleans 
fo  Sbi-e\ei)ort  and  to  Vicksburp  in 
the  inieiest  of  work  for  the  blind, 
and  will  return  to  Now  Orleans  for 
the  Latter  nnrt  of  the  week.  She  will 
spe.ik  Friday  nisht  to  the  negroes 
in  the  interest  of  a  home  for  colored 
blind.  t 

Faf^h  day  of  the  week  a  group  or, 
women  will  h.ive  charge  of  demon- 
sitr.ations  of  work  done  at  the  light- 
house and  will  serve  luncheon  and 
tea.  Various  churches  will  be  in 
r-harsre  .Monday.  Tuesday.  Werlnos- 
flay  and  Thursday.  Friday  will  be 
Club  Day  and  Saturday  Colored  Day 

The  ofricers  of  the  Louisiana  Com 
mission  for  the  Blind,  at  whose  In- 
vitation the  -American  Blind  Commis 
sion  is  putting  on  the  educational 
week  are:  President,  .Joseph  Hymel: 
first  vice-president;  Dave  Marcusv 
third  vice-president.  Mrs.  A.  Grom- 
bach:  corresponding  secretarj-,  Mrs 
.N'orvin  T.  Harris:  financial  and  re- 
lordiner  secretjufy,  Walter  Betz 
treasurer,  B.  W.  Cason:  executlvr 
secretary.  Philip  L.  Kramer  and  sec- 
retai-y  of  the  social  service  depart- 
ment.  .Mrs.  Mary  Cross  King. 

.Members  of  the  hoard  of  directors 
arp  Governor  Huey  P.  Long.  Mayor 
Arthur  J.  O'Keefe.  Mesdames  A.  L. 
'Vories.  M.  Keiu.^old,  E.  G.  Gaynor 
Oscar  Sc'hrplbpr,  W.  S.  Willis  anrt 
.T".s.=e  P.  Wilkinson;  the  Revs.  Ber 
nard  Herman  and  David  W.  Roberts: 
Drs.  J.  .M.  Koelle,  Albert  B.  Pitkin 
and  George  H.  Ttpton.  and  Edwarrt 
Flettrich,  E.  G.  Ludtke.  W.  R.  Lev 
erlch.  Harry  Offner,  Louis  Torre 
Stanley  W.  Ray,  N.  B.  Rhoads,  Sid- 
ney W.  .Souers,  C.  V.  Treigle  an-l 
J.    P.    Mr-Gulre. 

The  patronesses  for  Miss  Keller's 
addn'.S8  are:  Me.vlames  Robert 
Ewlng.  A.  B.  Dinwiddle,  j,.  R.  Max- 
well, r..  M.  Gilmer.  Paul  F.  .Inhneke. 
f'harleH  F.  Burk.  Jr.,  Gi-ace  Klnar 
'■■■■"r-^r     R.      I  .LA.     Hr< 


Ohaunoey    Frenrb.    Rov    Terrell     \ 
K.  Fi-eeman.  .^.  ^v.  DeRoaklos.  Edgarl 
F.right.   A.   Brittin.   Omer  Villere.  G.I 
R     WestfeUlt.   Paul   Saunders.  Oscar 
Nixon.  W.  C.   Simpson,  J.  T.  Dever 
eux.    Benjamin    C.    Brown,       George 
Jurgens.  Henry   D.   Bruns. 

Mesdames  Hamilton  P.  Jones  R 
B.  Benjamin.  D.  A.  Chaffrai.x,  C  B 
Fox.  H.  P.  Jones,  W.  L.  Miltenber- 
ger.  U  Mat-inoni.  Irving  Gumbel.  S. 
Odenheimer.  Crayle  Aiken,  J.  Parham 
Werlein.  James  M.  Thomson,  Oscar 
U.  Bethea,  Thomas  Sloo,  Henry 
Sarpy,  W.  Cooner  Simpson.  F.  C. 
Taylor,  Xydia  Wickliife.  J.  M.  Par- 
ker. W.  B.  Gregory.   J.  P.   Butler. 

Me.sdames  George  Taquino.  Catesby 
Jones,  Albert  Mackie,  (ieorge  Dene- 
gre.  Frank  H.  Mortimer,  Edgar 
Stern.  Charles  Godehaux.  Henry  L. 
de  Freneuse,  Maurice  Stern.  John 
B.  Elliot.  Charles  T.  Patter.son. 
Charles  Weinberger.  L.  H.  .Nichol- 
son, Charle.^;  H.  Hamilton.  E.  V.  Ben 
lamin,  Charles  .\.  Stair.  W.  B.  For-, 
sythe.  Cora  Gumble  Moses.  Samuel 
Zemurray,  James  W.  Smitber  and 
Henry  Alcus.  and  Miss  Corinne 
.Mayer. 

The  general  chairmen  are  Mrs  Jo 
seph  E.  Friend.  Miss  .\nna  F.  Ken- 
nedy. Mrs.  William  .\.  Porremis. 
Afrs.  Finlay  D.  Ross.  ^h-s.  JuIIt:? 
Goldman.  Mrs.  Buck.  Mrs.  Hanis 
Mrs.  Jahncke.  Mrs.  Cories.  Mr.  Hy 
mel  and  General  Allison  Owen. 


AWcfdeeN  Mi-^s.  Eks 


KM-Mer. 


^ecei^W-e-r-   *t,l^a*?; 


^{ss   Helen   Keller  in   Meridian:      1 

f  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Lions 
Club  and  the  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Miss  Helen  Keller,  inter- 
nationally acclaimed  blind  lectur- 
er and  artist,  will  g:ivt  a  prqpvam 
;in  ths  Janior  Hi^h  .School  Au3i- 
toriym,  on  Wednesday  night,  Dec. 
12th,  in  Meridia'i  Miss  Kaller 
will  come  to  Meridiar:  from  New 
Orlt*Mnt<.  She  is  makmsi'  a  tour  <  f 
the  South,  accompanied  by  her 
teacher,  Miss  Dolly  Thompson. 

HesM  C)rl-eaT^&,V-'g>..X'\'e.K\.. 

PLAN  TO  FETE  BLIND 

is  wfere  discussed  to  \^h»]come 
K^lar,  pm4  •  l«oturcr;  who 
il^  the'  city  on  Safiirday 
IB,  at  the  meetlngvof  the 
School  Parent  Teachers 
Friday  at  the  Normal  school 
1532  Calliope  street.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Gran- 
zin  will  lend  her  car  for  the  girls 
to  use  In  the  parade  and  the  club 
will  donate  sandwiches,  for  the  en- 
tertainment at  the  Lighthouse.  Mrs 
"J.  R.  Kevlin..  president,  presided 
She  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  to  raise  funds 
for  kindergartens. 


^n-revepot-l,    L^a  . .     \  i  rvx  ^  ^ 


BETEN  KELLER 
^SPEAKS  HERE 

Famous  Deaf  and  Blind  Wonxr 
an/Delivers  Address  at/ 
Sngton  Tuesday 


Aliss 
Ofle 


s  feeling  Keller   arrived   in 


irday-f 


Xe\\' 


Rabb!  Ahrara  Brill,  chairman  of 
Ine  membership  committee  and  vice 
president  of  the  Sbreveport  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  has  been  selected 
as  chairman  of  the  arrangemeat-s 
committee  for  the  appearajw^ni^ 
Tuesday  night  of  Miss  Helen  Keller 
world-famous  deaf  and  JBllnd  woman 

Other  members  nf  fbc  Luuiuilii 
are  Tom  L.  Amiss,  president  of  t 
association.  Mrs.  D.  B.vSamueI^^,«ec- 
ond  vice  president;  Mrsr-eMHanSom 
treasurer;  Mrs.  T.  E.  Banks,  secre- 
.  tary.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Nichols,  corres- 
^-     ponding  secretary. 

-  Mls»  KeUer  will  be  accompanied  to 
Shreveport  by  her  almost  equally  fa- 
mous teacher  and  companion,  Mrs. 
Sullivan -Macy,  and  Charles  Hayes  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  the  organization  which  is 
Bpousorlng  Miss  Keller's  appearance 
here. 

Miss  Keller  will  lecture  at  the 
Waehingtou  hotel.  The  program  will 
be  open  to  members  of  the  Shreve- 
port association  and  those  interested 
in  becoming  members. 

»riSS  KELL 

■  10  SEE  1 

SIGHTS  IN 


FamOUiL     Blind       Wnman 

Here  To  Aid  Campaign 
/Of  the  Lighthouse 


Ilaafiy    ffr\do    v.-' 


will    help, 


mg  what  engagements  had  been 
made  :or  iiac— iiiifciiatod«,j|^  fill  all  of 
tilfMl  In   the  mterest  of  tr 

"I  am  delighted  and  embarrassed 
at  the  reception  given  me,"  she  said 
of  the  words  of  welcome  she  could 
not  hear  and  the  many  w«men  and 
men  gathet-ed,  whom  she  could  not 
see.  So  unprepared  were  she  and 
her  secretary,  Miss  Polly  Thomson, 
for  the  reception  that  awaited  them 
at  the  L.  and  N.  station  at  8:30  a.  m. 
that  they  had  not  even  had  break- 
fast on  the  train.  It  was  11  o'clock 
before  they  got  even  coffee,  for  there 
were  pictures  to  be  taken  at  the 
st^'in,  an  automobile  parade,  and 
more  pictures  at  the  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind  before  they  were  free  to 
go  to  their  rooms  at  the  Roosevelt 
hotel.  ,  ; 

Escorted  by  the  Police  Band  and 
the  Firemen's  Band  and  followed  by 
sixty-five  automobiles  bearing  signs 
of  the  organizations  Kieir  occupants 
represented.   Miss  Keller  rode  in  the 

parade    that    heralded    "Educational 
Week  for  the   Blind,"  which  will  bei 
held   December   9   to   15   inclusive  at! 
the  Lighthouse,  743  Camp  street,  un-' 
der    the    auspices    of    the    Louisiana 
Commission    for    the    Blind    find    the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
,  Miss   Keller    will    be    busy    all    the: 
week,  first  in  New  Orleans,  later  in 
Shreveport  and  Meridian   and  again 
in   Xew   Orleans,   but   she    will    have 
one  play  day,  when  she  will  go  sight- 
seeing. 

"This  is  my  fourth  trip  to  New 
Orleans,"  she  said,  but  other  times  Ij 
did  not  have  time  foi*  sightseein.::. 
I  want  to  get  some  of  the  local 
color." 

She  Likes  Colors 
"I  am  glad  to  be  in  the  South  of 
'the  singing  birds  and  of  the  flow- 
ers," she  said,  for  despite  the  cold- 
ness of  Saturday  morning  she  chose 
to  remember  only  the  pleasant 
weather  of  her  native  Alabama  and 
of  other  parts  of  the  South. 

Real  colors  as  well  as  the  "local" 
kind  make  a  strong  appeal  to  her. 
"I  like  to  see  the  young  girls  v>-ear- 
ing  bright  colors,  like  the  colors  of 
flowers,"  she  said.  "I  like  blue  for 
the  street  and  pink  tor  evening. 
When  I  buy  gowns  my  friends  de- 
scribe the  colors  and  I  decide  on 
them. 

And    all    the    time    Miss    Keller   Is 
sp'-aking  her  eyes  are  turned  toward 
the  listener.     'They  are  usually  blue 
eyes,    wide    open.       She    walks    with 
head  erect,   walking  easily  with  her 
hand    on    Miss    Thomson's    arm    to 
guide  her.     Slie  "bears"   by   holding 
her  hand  lightly  over  the  hand  of  a 
person  that  uses  the  manucl  alpha- 
bet or  by  holding  her  fingers  on  the 
speaker's   lips.    Spurred   on   by    Miss 
Keller's  direct  aiipeal  through    both 
her  voice  and  her  eyes,  the  listener 
is  liable  to  make  an  effort  to  carry 
on  the  conversation  without  the  as- 
sistance of  Miss  Thomson  and   with- 
out knowledge  of  the  manual  alpha- 
bet.    Then  the  resalizatlon  that  her 
words  are  unheard  and  her  lips  are 
unseen  by  Miss  Keiier,  while  others 
prcsf-nt  realize  the  futility,  her  I.  Q. 
scrms   headed   downward   so   rapidly 
the  tiiermomeler  could  not  catch  up 
with  it  in  .a  Idlzzard. 

When  told  she  is  to  speak  one 
night  in  the  Interest  of  a  home  fur 
the   colored   blind    of   the   city,    Miss 


Keller  said,  "I  will  be  iUrgTad.  There 
is  no  race  and  no  color  In  this  de- 
mocracy of  the  handicapped." 

When  her  father's  having  been  a 
Confederate  soldier  was  mentioned 
she  i-eplied,  "It  la  from  him  I  gei 
my  fighting  spirit,  even  though 
fighting  in   the  dark." 

She  was  entertained  at  a  luncheoi^ 
of    si.xty    covers    Saturday      at      the 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Louisiana  Commission 
for    the    Blind,    but   did    not     speak. 
Joseph  Hymel,  president  of  the  Com- 
mission   gave    the    address    of    wel- 
come   and    introduced    Miss    Keller. 
The    other      speakers      were:       Mrs.: 
Joseph  E.  Friend,  a  chairman  of  the' 
Educational        Week;      Charles      B. 
Hayes,    representing    the      American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind;  A.  J.  Cald-'i 
well,    superintendent      of    the      state' 
school  for  the  blind,  at  Baton  Rouge; 
Mrs.   Mary   Cross  King,  secretary  of 
social  woi-k   of  the  Lighthouse,   who 
told  of  the  work  of  her  department; 
Chris  Nunnemacher,  who  told  of  the 
Industrial   department   of   the   Light- 
house, and  Mrs.  May  Collins  \^aries, 
who    spoke    on    the    products    of   the 
bhnd.   There  were  vocal  numbers  by 
Mrs.   Manuel  Uuvic,  with  Jean  Pas- 
quet  as  accompanist. 

Appears    At    Theater 
Miss  Keller  appeared  on  the  stage 
Of   the   Saenger   theater   at   9   p    m 
Saturday    to    announce    Educational 
U  eek  for  the  Blind. 

win^'«Lo^^"f  r^"*^  ^^'^^  •  Thomson 
will  speak  at  Jerusalezn  Temple  at 
4  p.ni.,  Sunday.  Admission  is  by  in- 
V nation,  the  invitations  having  been 
distributed  through   those  talh.g  an 

lolt^^'T  '"  '^^  '^'"^'^  °f  the  week, 
beats,  not  occupied  by  3:50  p.  m     will 

and  Pau  Jacobs  will  take  part  in 
tne  musical  part  of  the  program 
AIiss  Keller  will  speak  at  Kini^^v 
House  at  S  p.  m.,  Sundav.  '^'""^'^^ 
Al  hough  many  persons  are  di« 
M^'^-'n  ^'  '''''"■  ^"^bility  to  h?ar 
theve  l^uV  K^"^''  ^""'^^>'  afternooi' 
as  she  w  n  ^-  '^"°- ''""  opportunity 
address  a    l^^^n' J""'"^"^   ^''«  "^'"e 

Lighti.ouse.'''This'^  w-'  n'^^r.^'r."^^ 
n^  1  ,•    -^ "i»    Will    ofc    Club    D.TV 

Hi   -.J"  ■".?"■«  "'  luncheon    "ml 

-Miss   Keller   will    be   the   guest   of 

raise    money    for     the      loS       wo.k 

interest   fn    ll  ^'^^'''^'''"'  to  promote 
Ihere  ^^    '''°'^'    *^^    "^^    blind 

havT'CrsdavT  '"  ""'''  ^^>^«"«  to 
Be^ciril  ^  f*""  recreation. 

Besides   speaking   at     the      T  \^ut 

lor   Miss  Keller  and   for  Harry  Oft- 

toil 'of"7b^r^^'" ''°^'-*' °f '^  "-^ 

for  thi  r>  ."  ,^0^'^'^''"''^  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  It  will  be  the  onlv 
Institution   Of   its   kind  in    the   worldj 


and  besides  providing  workrooms 
will  serve  as  a  home  for  the  workers 
for  and  for  the  blind  that  are  un- 
able  to   work.  /\ 

Through  the  weel/tl%  public  will 

be   shown   daily   it    the    Li!?hthouse, 

from  11  a.  m.  to/lO  p.  m.  the  many 

ways   Inltovhich  /lie   blind  are   being 

i, educated  ^ente/tain  themselves  and 

Lto    suppor^Lthyiselves.      There    will 

(  be  demonst™i«6ns  in  dictaphone  and 

I  typem-itinET.    rus      weaving,      broom 

winding  and  sewing,  basketry,  chair 

caning,    touch    reading,  .  mopmaking. 

•  games,  solving  arithmetic  problems, 
braille  hand  and  machine  writing, 
knitting,  braided  rug  making  and 
brush   making. 

■\Vomen  representing  various 
churches  will  be  in  charge  from 
Monday  through  Thursday  of  the 
demonstrations,  of  the  serving  of 
luncheon  from  noon  to  2  p.  nr.,  and 
of  the  serving  of  afternoon  tea.  Fri- 
day will  be  club  day  and  Saturday 
will   be  colored  day. 

The  Firemen's  Band  and  the 
Police  Band  will  play  down  town 
every  day  to  call  attention  to  the 
activities  at  the   Lighthouse. 

The  schedule  for  those  in  charge 
of  Lighthouse  activities  for '  the 
week  is:  Monday.  Baptist.  Mrs.  O. 
L.  Benway,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Britton  and 
Mrs.  V,  L.  Gioesbeck:  Unitarian. 
Miss  L.  E.  Saute;  Methodist.  Mrs. 
Roberta  Hafkesbring;  Methodist 
South,  Mrs.  George  Barth;  Lutheran, 
Miss  Clara  Bauer.  Tues«lay,  Cath- 
olic.   Miss   Anna    F.    Kennedy.    Wed- 

•  nesday.  Council  ^)f  Jewish  Women, 
r  Mesdames  Julius  Goldman,  Bernard 
;  Levy,   Charles      Levy.     Charles     M. 

Samuel  and  Louis  Binstock.  Thurs- 
daj'.  Episcopal.  Mrs.  L.  R.  Hoover. 
Mrs.  Norvtn  T.  Harris;  Presbyterian, 
Mrs.  Oscar  Schreiber;  Christian 
church,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Scruggs^ Federa- 
tion of  Evangelical  Women,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Jahn  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Beck- 
er; King's  Daughters,  Mis.  W.  S 
Willis  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Christian. 
Friday,  Clubs,  Mesdames  Edward 
Pilsbury.  W.  D.  C'ayton,  A.  B.  Gran- 
zin,  Idabel  Glefera  and  Charles  Bax- 
ter. 


N^NA/  OfleatJ^,W..Ti-l\3 
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PLEN  KELLER 
TETED  HERE 


BlindT  Anfi 


Deaf,     She 
come  Of 


I  By  MORLEY  CASF.TDY 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  a  plea^nt- 
laced  woman  with  graying  hair, 
nrbOBC  mind  ba?  never  known  an 
(idea  that  camo  to  her  through  her 
eyes  or  her  cars,  had  a  joyous  time 
in  New  Orleana,  Saturday,  "talking" 


with  Iriends  ooin  blind  and  seeing, 
and  "hearing"  of  what  New  Orleans 
is   doing   for   the   education   of   \U> 

Mi.ss  Keller  has  been  blind  and 
deaf  since  birth,  but  against  those 
handicaps  she  has  learned  to  speak 
and  to  read  and  to  understand  the 
spoken  words  of  tho.se  with  whon: 
she  talks.  She  has  made  hersel\ 
famous  as  an  author,  as  a  lecturei> 
and  as  an  organizer  of  the  work  for 
the  blind. 

This  work,  she  said  Saturday,  lies 
closer  to  her  heart  than  any  other, 
and  it  is  to  further  it  that  she  came 
to  New  Orleans. 

Miss  Keller  will  speak  at  4  p.  m., 
Sunday  afternoon  at  Jerusalem 
Temple.   Invitations   have   been   is- 


sued, but  the  doors  will  be  G;??ne<l 
to  the  public,  without  invitation,  at 
3:30  p.  ni. 

Talks  At  LighthouM 

Miss  Keller,  upon  her  arrival  Sat- 
urday morning,  went  immediately  to 
the  Lighthouse  for  the"  liUlili;  Ullfcw 
"^^  tft^K^Aiif^r  ""  hour  with  work- 
ers  Who,  liKe  rtferself,  were  blifld. 
though  not  handicapped  by  deaf- 
ness. 

These  conversations  s  e  ejn  e  d 
strange  to  those  who  havy*  never 
known  what  it  is  to  laor  cither 
sight  or  hearing.  In  tw^  different 
"languages,"  as  smte&^er  conveni- 
ences, Mis6  Keller  was  able  tr,  un- 
derstand the  words  of  those  with 
whom  she  "talked." 


Mew  Of^-e-ans.Via^-T^taYUMe. 


"P, 


ec>eN\t»e*r 


WORLD'S  MOST  FAMOUS 
BLIND  GIRL 

The  outstanding  feature  of  tlys 
year's  EducatiQn^LJK{i^__for  thje 
^iind"»>-the«-vt«t  of   Helen 'Relies, 

iss  Keller  will  appear  for  the  fi/st 
time  at  4  D.  m.  today  in  Jeru^lem 
Temple.  Subsequently  she  wHl  be 
present  daily  at  the  Ligljlh'ouse  for 
the  Blind  thev^emainderr-6f  the  week. 
No  admission  w^  be  charged.  Miss 
Keller  is  shown  with  her  dog,  Sieg- 
linde. 


fio^  OAe-aNs.^^^./V^iWu-Hi 


^ece/wV^^  iO.  V'^a.S. 


Helen  Keller  Pleads  For  Aid 
In  Brightening  Lives  Qf  Blind 

2,000  Hear  Sightless  and  Deaf  MarveJ  OpdiEduca- 

Htional  Week  for  the  Blind  Canfpaign 
in  New  Orleans 

S  rrhc  irorM  is  growing  brighter 
for  the  bjhii^,"  said  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  thrf  famous  blind  and  deaf 
woman,  to  ajsi  audience  of  2000  per- 
sons \yho  jammed  Jerusalem  Temple 
on  Sunday  to  hear  her  address,  the 
opening  event  of  Educational  Week 
for  the  Blind  in  New  Orleans. 
"But."  she  added,  "more  friends 
blind  to  teach 


theniTiow  to  live  without  sight,  and 
to  provide  them  with  an  education 
so  they  can  be  taught  how  to  work 
and  become  at  least  partly  self- 
supporting.  It  is  hard  enough  for 
those  in  full  possession  of  their 
faculties  to  earn  a  living.  How  much 
harder  it  is  for  those  who  are 
blind!" 

Pointing  out  that  blind  people 
"are  just  like  seeing  people  in  the 
dark."  and  want  a  "few  of  the 
sweet  satisfactions  of  life"  she 
pleaded  with  the  audience  to  "give 
them  a  chance  to  fill  their  long,  long 
hours  with  work  and  contentment." 
A  Dramatic  Moment 
"When  you  adopt  an  attitude  ol 
vnderstanding  and  helnfulness  to 
the  blind  their  difficulties  will  no 
longer  be  insurmountable."  she  said. 
"Through  you  they  will  overcome 
the  handicaps  of  their  blindness." 
Miss  Keller's  statement  that  she 
believes  conditions  of  the  blind  arq 
getting,  better  was  made  in  answeB 
to  a  qu'^stion  from  a  blind  man  ii^ 
the  audience. 

A  dramatic  moment  was  reached 
in  her  talk  when  she  said  to  the 
audience.  "Close  your  eyes  for  a 
moment "  Most  of  the  audience  did, 
and   Miss  Keller  went  on: 

"This  room,  the  faces  of  your 
friends,  the  pageant  of  life  disao- 
pear.  Everything  you  see  daily 
vanishes,  the  streets,  the  sky,  the 
sun.  the  stars.  You  no  longer  walk 
with  sure  step,  you  stumble  and 
grope  at  noon  as  at  night.  Your 
work,  your  independance  is  gone." 
Voice  Is  Indistinct 
A  vast  silence  fell  upon  the  audi- 
ence. A  breath  of  cold  wind  seemea 
to  spread  through  the  place.  Tne 
audience  stared  spell-bound  at  the 
sightless  eyes  of  the  speaker,  who 
was  saving: 

"In  that  dark  hour  would  you  not 
cry  out  for  a  friend  to  teach  you 
how  to  live  without  si<?ht?" 

Miss  Keller  stood  with  a  smile 
lipcn  her  face.  So  Fhe  .stood  through 
almost  all  her  address,  ycUowhairea 
and  blue-eyed,  leaning  affectionately 
unrn  her  s;cr(?tarv.  Miss  Polly 
Thomson,  ■who  tranrlatf-d  by  means 
of  finger  and  Up  vibrations  auestlons 
asked  bv  the  audience.    One  did  not 


realize  immediately  that  Miss  Kellei 
was  blind,  because  her  eyes  were 
dull  and  open;  but  it  became  evident 
later,  through  her  stiff  hesitant 
movements  and  her  deafness  became 
evident  through  her  halting  speech,! 
which  frequently  was  indistinct.  1 
'■'  The  message  of  Miss  Keller,  how- 
ever, was  conveyed  in  its  entirety  to 
the  audience  through  Miss  Thomson, 
who  reoeat^d  all  the  words. 
Feet   Sense   AppUnse 

Miss  Keller  answered  many  ques- 
tions. In  rojiponse  to  a  query  as  to 
whether  she  believed  blindness  was 
the  v.'orst  affliction  in  the  world, 
she  replied.  "No.  Those  who  are 
not  blind,  but  yet  fail  to  see,  are 
worse  off."  She  said  also  that  she 
loved  flowers,  and  music,  and  coula 
even  distinguish  between  various 
kinds  of  music  and  flowers. 

Throughout  her  address,  she  was 
continually  applauded.  No  sooner 
had  the  applause  started  than  she 
would  begin  to  bow  in  response, 
smilingly  and  stiffly,  like  a  lovely 
doll  come  to  life.  i 

"I  know  you  are  applauding,"  she 
said,  in  her  curious  voice,  as  of  some 
one  speaking  from  a  vast  distance, 
from  beyond  a  massive  wall.  "I  may 
be  deaf  and  blind,  but  I  hear  you 
just  the  same.  When  you  applaua 
the  floor  vibrates,  and  the  apnlause 
reaches  me  through  my  feri." 

General  Owen  Presides 

Miss  Thomson  preceded  Miss  Kel- 
ler. She  told  of  how  Miss  Keller  be- 
came both  blind  and  deaf  at  the 
ige  of  19  months,  and  how  the  nat- 
iral  result  was  that  she  could  not 
•.peak  because  she  did  not  have  the 
lecessary  senses  to  learn.  But  by 
lint  of  hard  struggling,  and  use 
if  finger-to-finger  signals  and 
he  touch  of  her  fingers  upon  lip, 
nouth  and  nose  of  her  teacher  she 
managed  to  learn  how  to  speak  and 
ittain  the  broad  education  that  she 
low  possesses. 

General  Allison  Owen  presided  atl 
he  meeting.  He  told  of  the  work 
he  blind  in  New  Orleans  are  doing, 
and  said  that  they  earn  $70,000 
a  year,  which  is  $10,000  less  than 
their  expenses,  which  he  considered 
a  remarkable   showing. 

Joseph  Hymel,  president  of  the 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  where 
Educational  Week  will  be  held,  urged 
the  people  of  New  Orleans  to  \isit 
the  Lighthouse  and  buy  the  articles 
made  by  the  blind. 

Mayor  O'Keefe  said  the  blind  are 
the  most  suffering  people  in  the 
world,  and  added  "if  the  Community 
Chest  does  not  treat  them  right  I'll 
give  them  my  entire  private  charity 
fund  of  $5,000  allotted  me  by  the 
city."  According  to  the  Community 


Chest,  the  appropriations  allotted 
the  blind  and  others  will  have  to 
be  reduced  unless  the  Chest  goal  is 
reached. 

A.  L.  Shushan,  representing  Gov- 1 
ernor   Long,    praised    the    audience 
for  its  size. 

Charles  B.  Hayes,  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  also  spoke. 

The  evening  closed  with  Miss  Kel- 
ler singing  one  verse  of  "Nearer 
My  God  to  Thee,"  and  then  leading 
the  entire  audience  in  singing  it. 
Every  one  present  arose  from  his 
seat  and  sang.  Miss  Keller  kept 
time  with  her  left  hand,  like  a 
band  leader. 

BUnd    Organist   Plays 

Miss  Keller  will  be  entertained  at 
4  p.  m.  Monday  by  the  members  of 
the  Orleans  Club.  She  will  sp^ak 
on  Tuesday  in  Shreveport,  and  "on 
Wednesday  in  Meridian.  She  will 
return  to  New  Orleans  on  Friday 
to  speak  again,  and  will  leave  after- 
ward for  New  York. 

Music  during  Sunday's  session 
was  furnished  by  Edward  Austin, 
blind  organist;  Adrian  Friesch  vio- 
linist; Paul  Jacobs,  tenor,  and  Mrs. 
Ida  Hirst  Gifford.  organizing  di- 
-•eptor  for  th^  Amehcan  Foundation 
fcJ'-  the  Blind.  >. 

[Educ?tiont)l  Wcklfor  the  B'ind 
wfiM  pnd  in  Npw  .Or'^^ns  next  Sat- 
urday. Every  day\  until  then 
women's  organizations  and  various 
churches  of  the  city  will  be  in 
charge  at  the  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  in  Camp  street.  There  will 
be  lectures,  and  demonstrations  of 
the  work  the  blind  can  do.  The 
public  is  invited,  and  requested  to 
purchase  articles  made  by  the  blind. 

On  Monday  women  for  Baptist, 
Unitarian.  Methodist,  Methodist  Eois- 
copal  South,  and  Lutheran  churches 
will  be  in  charge,  with  the  follow- 
ing chairmen:  Mrs.  O.  L.  Benway, 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Britton.  Mrs.  V.  L.  Groes- 
beck.  Miss  L.  C.  Soule,  Dr.  Roberta 
Hafkesbring,  Mrs.  George  Barth, 
Miss  Clara  Bauer,  and  Miss  Anna 
F.  Kennedy. 
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ELEN  KELLi  HEIE 
10  DELIfER  TALKS 


Noted   Woman   Tells  of   Her 
Ambition  to  Aid  Those 


i 


1 


Without  Sight. 


t 

('My  greatest  desire  is  to  do 
somethirg  in  a  very  big  way  for 
the  blind  people  of  the  entire  coun- 
try," Helen  Keller,  famous  blind 
and  deaf  woman,  d^VtavMMPMMHIj^ 

ilMlwiSttaiA«4b&^'^^^^'^^^^°  hotel 
upon  her  arrival  here  from  New 
Orleans. 

J  "Through  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  I  have  found 
pporlunity,  an^t  is  my  hope 

every  orga^flzation  for  the 
will  be^ff  well  equipped  that 
n  carn^cn  this  great  workin  an 
manner  and  every  blind 
person  will  have,  insofar  as  poss- 
ible, some  of  the  many  opportun- 
ities that  have  been  offered  me," 
Bhe  continued. 

Shortly  after  her  arrival  from 
iNew  Drleans  Tuesday  morning, 
roses  and  lilie'j  of  the  valley,  Miss 
Keller's  favorite  flowers,  were  sent 
her  by  friends  here. 

When  a-!:cd  about  her  Idea  ot 
('color,  Misi  Keller  said: 
j  "Of  course,  I  don't  know  colors 
as  you  know  them.  I.Iy  only  idea 
of  color  is  from  association.  I 
have  read  about  colors.  Pink  is 
like  rose  petals,  or  a  baby's  cheek, 
and  blu3  i3  the  color  of  the  infinite 
— the  color  of  distance.  Green  is 
like  gracs  and  Icavca  and  growing 
things,  and  yellow  Is  like  sunshine. 
Every  color  means  somothlns, 
though  it  crn't  Tne?.n  to  me  what 
it  would  to  you;  but  when  you  say 
pink  or  blue  it  tells  me  pink  or 
blue." 

Mies  Keller  stated  she  was  very 
glad  tho  people  of  Shreveport  and 
Louisiana  are  caring  for  the  blind. 

"A  fair  chance  for  every  blind 
person  has  been  my  dream  for  25 
years,  for,  with  education,  every 
Intelligent  blind  adult  is  turned 
from  a  liability  into  a  happy,  use- 
ful member  of  society.  Blind  peo 
pie  have  a  rlj^ht  to  be  independent. 
My  work  is  to  give  thtm  a  chance." 

Wh-^in  .MIs.H  i^cller  Kpoke  in 
Jenisalom  Temple,  at  New  Orleans, 
Monday  night,  a  capacity  audience 
was  prc.=;ent,  and  she  v.'as  given  a 
great  v    '   -       .     It  was  stated  that 


she  was  hearJ  by  an  even  larger 
audience  than  either  Fritz  Kreisler, 
famous  violinist,  or  Galii  Curci, 
noted  singer. 

Miss  Keller  Tuesday  afternoon 
addressed  an  audience  at  the 
Washington  in  which  she  urged  tha 
public  to  continue  the,  good  work 
of  helping  the  blind.  Tonight  at  S 
o'clock  In  the  ballroom  of  the 
Washington  hotel.  Miss  Kellev'3 
subjc5ct  wil^.  b?,  "Service  the  Mas- 
telr  Key  to  Progress."  Her  secr^ 
tary  will  rcpo?,t  to  the  audience 
any  word  or  sentence  not  under- 
stood, it  is  announced. 

Miss  Keller,  despite  her  afflic- 
tions, is  one  of  the  busiest  women 
in  the  country.  She  has  just  fin- 
ished writing  a  book  entitled.  "?!ld- 
Stream,"  which  is  published  by 
Doubleday-Page  company,  and  lart 
October  her  "My  Religion"  was 
published  by  this  concern.  MljtS 
Keller  is  a  very  happy,  useful 
woman,  and  it  is  her  desire  for  the 
people  of  Shreveport  to  support 
the  work  of  Ihsir  local  organizar 
tion. 

In  speaking  of  Miss  Keller,  one 
cannot  forget  the  marvelous 
teacher,  Mrs.  Ann  Sullivan  i^.Ircy, 
who,  someone  has  said,  "is  God'a 
gift  to  Helen  Keller."  Miss  Polly 
Thomson,  Miss  Keller's  secretary, 
devotes  he»  entire  time  to  Miss 
Keller,  reading  newspapers  r.nd 
books  to  her,  going  to  the  theatra 
and  other  places  with  her. 

After  leaving  here.  Miss  Keller 
will  visit  Meridian,  Miss.,  and  from 
there  go  to  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
where  she  will  spend  the  holidays 
with  her  sister.  Miss  Keller  is  43 
years  old  and  her  home  is  in  Fori 
est  Hill,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

Charles  B.  Hayes,  director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind« 
under  whose  auspices  Miss  Keller 
is  making  her  tour,  ■v/ill  introdiica 
Miss  Kelle-  tonight.  He  will  alsa 
tell  of  the  work  of  the  organization 
and  the  need  for  more  educational 
facilities  for  blind  people.  Mr. 
Hayes  spoke  in  highest  praise  of 
(the  worjt  beign  done  by  the  local 
.association  for  the  blind  and  e::- 
Iprcssed  the  hope  that  the  people  of 
jShreveport  would  continue  to  bui> 
nort  the  local  organization.  The 
necessity  of  having  this  organi;:a- 
tion.  i3  very  great  because  it  is  the 
'only  organ L-Jition  for  the,  blind  in 
this  port  of  the  country,  Mr.  Hayes 
paid.  The  local  branch  wag  organ* 
i?;ed  last  July  by  Miss  Nettie 
I'ftrobol,"  field  secretary  and 
tearher. 

One  of  'the  features  of  the  pro- 
graiji  tonight  will  bo  a  musical  pro- 
gram by  local  blind  pcoi)le,  Miss 
Beatrice  C^arrick,  blind  girl  and  pu- 
pil of  a  blind  teacher,  v.ill  render  a 
piano  solo  ps  will  Sykes  Williams, 
another  blind  musician.  A  saxo- 
phone solo  will  bo  given  by  Kho 
Rich.  The  meeting  tonight  will  be 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Abram  Brill, 
chairmdn  ot  tho  committee  arrang- 
ing Minn  Kqllcr's  .appearance. 

The    Shreveport   Association   for 


the  blind  is  sponsoring  Miss  Kel- 
ler's appearance  here.  Officers  of 
the  organization  are  Thomas  L. 
Amiss,  president:  Dr  .A.  Brill,  vice 
president;  Mrs.  D.  B.  Samuel,  sec- 
ond vice  president;  Mrs.  H.  S. 
Nichols,  corresponding  secretary 
and  a  m.embcr  \  of  the  Louisiana 
Commission  for  .the  Blind;  Mrs.  T. 
E.  Banks,  recording  secretary,  and 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Horn,  treasurei*. 
Other  members  of  the  directing 
bcr.rd  are  Mrs.  A.  Eclgird,  Mrs. 
MoiG3  Levy,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Markland 
and  the  Rev.  Td.  L.  Wllsers,  T.Trs.  J. 
P.  Hird,  Harry    Viser    and    Marx 

Levy.  ■  I  ':    a-..awii'T3iia^i*^ 


FAIR  CHANCE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Shrevepoi't  today  is  honored  iu  having  as  its  guest 
''thte  wonderful  Helen  Keller,  who,  although  blind  andi 
dc^i^.  sies  and  hears^.  due  to  special  education.! 
SJi4j|lpj{eJtis  here  under^'^spices  of  the  local  Asso^; 
ciaffcli;  ff«the  Blind,  andjdeserves  an  enthusiastic] 
v/elcome,  not  ^"ly  lincT  Jff'^"r  own  marvelous  per4 
sonality,  but  also  becaj^^  of  the  service  In  which^ 
she  is'  engaged,  lUTlfoL'  helping  the  blind  to  help 
tltemselves. 

To  -use  this  remarkable  woman's  own  words  re-/ 
garding  the  educational  movement  in  which  she  i? 
ongaged  in  behalf  of  unfortunates: 

"4^  fair  chance  for  every  blirid  person  has 
been;  my  dream  for  twenty-five  year?,  for  with 
education  every  inteligent  blind  adult  is  turned 
from  a  liability  into  a  happy,  useful  member  of 
SocietT.  Blind  people  have  a  right  to  be  Inde- 
pendent.   My  -.vork  Is  to  give  them  a  chance."        i 

It  i'e  Miss  Keller's  desire  that  pcoper  education 
be  pro;vided  for  all  of  the  blind  of  the  nation.  Shi 
seeks  to  arouse  the  public  to  its  responsibility  Ini 
this  matter.  She  has  demonstrated  that  those  whd 
are  blind  can  be  taught  to  be  useful  and  independent 
and  sU©  wants  those  not  aflicted  to  see  that  their, 
less  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters  have  the  chancej 
to  leaiti  vocations  and  thereby  become  self-supports 
iug. 

Miss  Keller  is  oiie  of  the  most  wonderful  charac-^ 
ters  in^^the  world.  To  see  her  and  hear  her  is  a  priv-l 
ile^ge  yiat  the  public  proudly  takes  advantage  of! 
wherever  she  appears.  Shreveport,  of  course,  will 
give  her  the  welcome  she  so  richly  merits,  and  hei 
vi^it,  fhe  Journal  hopes  tind  believes,  will  stimuA 
late  gceatcr  efforts  in  bohalf  of  the  blind  of  this 
Bectionj    ^ i^;,--  ■•   '  _,  ! 

iitiien  Keller,  Blind^jmd  Delstf 
Marvel  Amazes  Audiend  Here; 
Appeals  for  AiS  for  the  Blind 


/4Tel^  Keller,  world  famous  deaf 
mil  blij^'d  marvel,  won  the  hearts 
^f  I  UHfge  audience  that  filled  the 
luf^tonym  of  the  Washington 
hot#l  'Fuesday  night  and  heard 
jct  .appeal  that  the  world  give 
olind  people  a  chance  to  be  of 
icrvice. 

Miss  Keller,  whose  years  of  te-| 
dious  study  overcame  the  ob- 
stacle of  dumbnes?,  delivered  her 
menKage  through  Mi^s  Polly 
Thompson,  hrr  «ecretary  and  in- 
terpreter. Although  her  speech 
IB  mechanical  and  different  from 
the  ordinary  person's,  many  of 
her  sentences  arc    plainly   under- 


stood by  members  of  the  audience. 
Those  accustomed  to  her  speech 
underetand  her  well  . 

To  understand  others  Miss  Kel- 
ler places  her  hand  to  their  lips 
■while  they  speak.  Her  sense  of 
touch,  which  is  highly  developed, 
inakes  it  possible  to  understand 
others  speaking  in  this  way.  Miss 
Thompson  also  used  a  sign  lan- 
guage, which  is  made  on  the  fin- 
gers. While  others  spoke  whom 
Mies  Keller  wished  to  hear,  Miss 
Thompson  beat  a  tatoo  of  this  sign 
language  shorthand  to  her. 

In  presenting  Miss  Keller  to 
the  audience.  Miss  Thompson  re- 
lated briefly  the  story  of  her  life; 


how  she  was  stricken  blind  THIT 
deaf  when  a  baby  and  of  the  gi'eat 
obstacles  in  the  path  to  her  edu- 
cation. To  reach  her  and  to  tea^ij 
her  of  the  world,  of  words  and''all 
things  through  the  sense  o|  touch, 
was  the  ,  great  problem  ^ttf  Mrs. 
Solomon  Maceiy'Tier  tea'cher.  Af- 
ter much  te^oiis  eiiprt  Mrs. 
Mac€y  r«fveale^  to  thof  blind,  deaf 
£.nd  dumb  child  thal^ objects  had 
a  name,  whicfc  she/spelled  in  the 
sign  code.  ITae'^irst  word  that 
Miss  Keller  mastered  was  "doll." 
Since  that  time  her  education  has 
been  remarkable.  Finally  Miss 
Keller  insisted  on  learning  how  to 
speak  with  her  mouth  and  this 
also  was  mastered.  Miss  Keller 
is  a  constant  writer  and  is  the  au- 
thor of'  several  books,  most  of 
which  deal  with  her  life  and 
philosophy.  .        ■ 

Tuesday  night  after  her  life 
story  was  told  Miss  Keller  repeat- 
ed several  v*ords  that  were  plainly 
audible  to  those  present.  She 
amazed  the  audience  by  demon- 
strating that  she  appreciates  mu-^ 
sic.  Her  highly  developed  sense 
of   touch      makes      it   possible    to 

catch  the  rhymth  of  music.  By 
touching  the  edge  of  a  piano  while 
a  blind  youth  played,  Miss  Keller 
was  able  to  move  her  hands  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  music 
with  as  much  precision  as  a  band 
director.  She  said  that  she  could 
also  catch  the  music  vibration 
through  the  floor  with  her  feet 
and  could  easily  distinguish  the 
various  instruments  playing.  Ones 
when  the  blind  entertainers  struck 
up  a  ragtime.  Miss  Keller  couldn't 
keep  her  feet  still.  During  the 
, singing  and  while  others  ,  spoke 
Miss  Thompson  kept  h^r  tully 
aware  of  what  was  goiag  on  by 
her  sign  language;  / 

Miss  Keller  closed  Ker  appear- 
ance with  an  ajipeal.  in  behalf  of 
a  better  underitanding  of  blind 
[jeople,  who,  shfe-^aid,  have  the 
same  desires  and  ambitions  a-  see- 
ing people." 

She  also  answered  several  ques- 
tions. Dr.  Abram  Brill,  who  pre- 
sided, asked,  her  the  following 
question:  j 

"If  God  granted  you  one  wish 
above  all  others,  what  would  that 
wish  be?" 

"World  peace  and  brotherhood," 
Miss  Keller  replied. 

The  appearance  of  Miss  Keller 
•was  made  possible  through  the 
American  Foundation  of  the  Blind 
and  the  Shreveport'  Association 
for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Abram  Brill,  who  presided, 
introduced  Charles  B.  Haynes,  a 
'member'  of  the  board  of  directors, 
of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  Mr.  Hayes,  in  a  short 
•talk,  urged  local  citizens  to  do 
what   they    could    to    assist   blind 

?eople  in  earning  their  livelihood, 
he  worst  misfortune  which  blind 
people  have  is  not  their  blindness 
but  enforced  idleness,  Mr,  Hayes 
SAiil. 


'  Eric  Rich  and  Sykes  Williams, 
local  blind  youths,  gave  a  delight- 
ful program  of  piano,  saxaphone 
and  song  numbers.  A  box  of  can- 
dy was  presented  to  Miss  Keller 
by  Miss  Nettie  Strobel  in  behalf 
of  the  B-fourth  grade  of  the 
Queensborough  school.  Miss  Stro- 
bel is  field  deputy  and  in  charge 
of  the  office  of  the  Shreveport 
Association  for  the  Blind,  at  207 
Levy  building.  This  office  is 
maintained  to  help  local  bind  peo- 
ple find  employment  and  to  assist 
them  in  other  ways.  A  large 
number  of  blind  people  were  spe- 
cial guests  of  the  meeting  Tues- 
day night  and  occupied  front  row 
seats. 
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]V^!?S  KELLER  TO 
/  SPEAK  TO  NEGRO 
BLIND  ON  FRIDAY 

Helen  Keller,  known  all  over 
|for  her  accomplishment  in 
overefmiJk  her  handicap,  cjiused  by 
lack  ^i:  hiring  and  sight,  will  sP^'V 
before  the  Offner  ai>(T"^riillrir  Qdov^a 
Ir  dustrlal  Home  for  the  Blmd.  of  , 
.wlj  uLi  L'lnTJr^fgnrng  at  S  o'cj^  at 
the  Weslev  Methodist  chiHPfch.  521 
South  Liberty  street  TTie  Rev.  VV. 
Scott  Chlnn  Is  the  pastor  of  the 
church.  ..  ^.      ... 

Miss  Anne  Sullivan  ^y.  the  hie- 

long  friend  a^dte^r  of  Miss 
Keller,  will  als»-*5peak  before  the 
of  fleets,  inmates  and  friends  of  the 
home.  Miss  Keller  and  her  teacher 
are  in  New  Orleans  encouraging  in- 
terest in  the  Educational  Week  for 
the  Blind,  ircm  December  9  to  19. 

The  officers  of  the  Of';-  and 
Keller  Home  are:  Delton  Livingston, 
president:  Wilkin  Stewi^rt.  vice-presi- 
Tent:  Howley  J.  Thibodaux.  executive 
secretary:  Sidney  J.  Sims,  assistant 
secretary;  Edward  C.  Thomas,  treas- 
urer. ,    , 

The  board  of  directors  includes: 
Houston  Dutton.  Raymond  L*^>"S^- 
ton,  Rev.  E.  J.  Watson  Mrs.  H. 
Dutton.  J.  E.  Simon.  J.  A.  Dunn.  Cal- 
vin Robln.son  Rev.  Ben  Joseph.  Kev. 
A.  J.  Hunter.  R.  H.  Bimms  w-  A^^"- 
A.  Duncan.  ■■^ 
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WKELLERBACK 
k  TO  HELP  BLIND 


y  Is  Observed  at 
house;  Women 
ei-ve  Meals 


Cfc(aafc4,'TBterest  waa_^'en  Frlda; 


tat-£duca:tional  We^ft^;j[a& 
br"^  the  ■refuiy^-ftrTne  clty^ 
Hefcn  Keller,  who  sBent.  Tuesdj 
Shreveport  and  Wednesday^ 
ckiajj.  Misg  Keller's  appearance  at 
the^  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind.  743 
Camp  streel,  is  the  first  public  ap- 
peajiance  in  New  Orleans  since  she 
fpoke  Sunday  afternoon  at  Jeru- 
HftEm  T^v^e. 

iS-idayTs  club  day,  with  members 
Df-'^Various  women's  clubs  showing 
vi,s&or3  the  many  kinds  of  work 
done  by  the  blind  at  the  Lighthgiuse, 
IlI^  serving  luncheon  and  tea.  "Mrs. 
ETdVard  BUsbury,  president  of  t\ie 
tiew  OrieSTis  Federation  oC'  Clubs, 
is  the  chairman.  Also  on  the  com- 
mittee are  Mes^ameS  W.  D.^Clayton, 
A.  B.  Granzin,  "Isabel  Giefers  and 
Charles  Baxter. 

Miss  Keller  will  speak  at  8  p.  mj 
Friday    night   at   Wesley    Methodi^ 
church,  521  South  Liberty  street, 
which  the  Rev.  Scott  Chinn  is  p| 
tor.     The  meeting  will  be  in  the 
terest  of  an  Industrial  home  for  lol- 
ored  blind.    Saturday  will  be  colofed 
day  at  the  Lighthouse. 

The  demonstration,  luncheon  and 
dinner  at  the  Lighthouse  Thursday 
was  in  charge  of  representatives  of 
the  Episcopal  churches,  Presbyterian 
churches,  Christian  churches.  Fed- 
eration of  Evangelical  Women  and 
King's  Daughters.  The  speakers 
were  Dr.  Maude  Loeber.  Clem  Hear- 
sey  and  Dr.  George  Upton.  Taking 
part  in  the  musical  program  were 
Mrs.  Eva  Tisdale,  Mrs.  Ethel  Rey- 
nolds, Miss  Rosata  Langdon,  Miss 
Emelda  Ray,  Miss  Mildred  Behr, 
Mrs.  W.  Gravlln,  Edwin  Schroeder, 
Ben  Bernard  and  Dominic  Borracco. 

Collins  Smith,  who  la  blind,  and 
Stanley  Ray,  Jr.,  led  a  parade 
through  the  business  section  Thurs- 
day noon.  The  parade  included  the 
Firemen's  Band  and  an  automobile 
occupied  by  blind  persons,  \^o  were 
piloted  by  ^rs.^ftIay  B.  Collins 
Vorles,  who  fou^pWa  the  Lighthouse 
work  In  New  Orleans. 
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MISS  KELLER  IS 
ON  WAY  HOME; 

AIDED  BLIND 

Mips  Selen  Keller  left  Friday  night 
for  ^er  home  just  outside  New  York 
City,  after  spending  a  weelC^  Louisi- 
ana In  the  intere^  of  the  bli^d. 

To  those  that  ^thered  at  the  Light- 
house for  the  BhiuUia-0«nTr  street 
for  luncheon  Friday,  Club  Day,  Miss 
Keller  repeated  part  of  the  tolk  she 
made  Sunday  afternoon,  when  she  ap- 
peared at  Jerusalem  Temple.  The 
way  the  deaf-blind  child  was  taught 
to  speak  was  explained  by  her  sec- 
retary.  Miss  Polly  Thomson. 

Miss  Keller  spoke  Friday  night  ai 
Wesley  A.  M.  E.  church  In  Liberty 
street,  in  the  Interest  of  an  Indus- 
trial center  and  a  home  for  the  colorea 
bUnd.  After  Miss  Keller's  short  talks 
were  made  by  Mrs.  Mary  Cross  King, 
secretary  of  social  work  o^ J|^«  ^JJ' 
iBlana  Commission  for  the  Blind;  the 
Rev    F.   D.   Sullivan,   S.   J.  president 


of  Loyola  University,  and  William 
Pfaff.  Colored  Day  Is  being  observ- 
ed Saturday  at  the  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind,  from  11  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

Miss  Keller's  visit  to  New  Orleans; 
was  at  the  invitation  of  the  Louisiana 
Commission  for  the  Blind  and  thd 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Keller  attended  one  motion, 
picture  while  in  New  Orleans.  She^ 
"saw"  It  through  words  spelled  out 
on  Miss  Thomson's  fingers,  held  light- 
ly in  her  own.  The  film  was  "Uncla 
Tom's  Cabin."  Miss  Keller  enjoy* 
Charlie  Chaplin.  ^ 

New  C)-rleuNS,V.^.,"TriWuHr 
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HELEN  KELLER 


Famous     Blind     Woman 
Tslks  To  1200  At 
•  '    Weslev  Church 


Helen  Keller,  beloved  deaf  and 
hMrhi  wfinnan   rp^°""i^  ^w  iiop^age 

of  1200  negroes  who  called  her  "bur 
hutiie  for  the  negro  blind"  iollowing 
her  address  on  Friday  night  at  the 
Wesley  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

"If  I  were  granted  the  realization 
of  my  greatest  hope,  I  would  ask 
for  peace  on  earth  and  that  every 
man,  regardless  of  race,  might  look 
upon  his  fellow  man  as  his  brother," 
Miss  Kellei   said. 

Presented  with  a  large  bouquet  of 
red  roses  by  a  young  negro  girl 
"  as  a  token  of  the  high  regard,  the 
sincere  respect  the  negroes  of  New 
Orleans  have  for  one  who  is  doing 
so  much  to  aid  them,"  Miss  Keller 
placed  her  arms  around  the  child, 
and'  said,  "I  love  you  and  the  spirit 
that  has  prompted  the  presentation 
of  these  roses,  just  as  I  love  the 
flowers." 

Tlirough  her  sense  of  touch  and 
smell,  Miss  Keller  was  able  to  de- 
scribe the  bouquet  and  name  the 
color  of  the  flowers. 

"I  never  fail  to  distinguish  the 
color  when  I  feel  'blue,'  said  Miss 
Keller. 

Miss  Keller  was  Introduced  by 
Joseph  Hymel,  president  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Commission  for  the  Blind. 
Other  speakers  were  Dr.  J.  M. 
Koelle,  Walter  L.  Cohen,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Murray  and  Rev.  W.  Scott  Chinn, 
pastor  of  the  church. 

The  negro  sponsors  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  proposed  "Offner  and 
Keller  Colored  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  of  America,"  in  whose  in- 
terests Miss  Keller  spoke,  are  Del- 
ton  Livingston,  president;  Howley 
J.  Thlbodeaux,  executive  secretary; 
Edward  C.  Thomas,  treasurer;  Wil- 
kin Stewart,  first  vlce-pre.sldent;  and 
Sidney  J.  Slmms,  assistant  secretary, 
all   negroes. 

A  collection  to  aid  the  erection  of 
the  home  was  taken  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting. 

Miss  Keller  and  Miss  Thompson 
left  for  New  York  after  the  meetijftff 


XTbe  Xions  Club 

of  lI^bila^elpbia 

cocDialls  invites  i^ou  to  spend  an  bout  witb 

Melen  Ikellcr 

the  greatest  apostle  of  acbievement 

Sun^al5  afternoon,  fiDarcb  3r^,  1929 

at  three  o'clocit 

learle  ZTbeatre 

Eleventh  and  /barltet  Streets 


Lions  Club  Major  Activity  Committee 

JAMES    W.    PEARCE  W.  A.  G.  FOX 

JOHN    E.    GENSEMER  JAMES    W.    MASON 

FREDERICK  E.  AARONS  FRANK  GLENDINNING 

JOSEPH  M.  SCOTT  JOSEPH  CARROLL 

DR.   ARTHUR  E.   BASSETT  PERNIN  H.  Q.  TAYLOR 

FRANK  WITHERBEE,  Chairman. 

/  I 


Xions  Club  of  pbila^elpbia 


OFFICERS 

President  THOMAS  StROBHAR 

422  Walnut  Street. 

Vice-President  JOSEPH  CARROLL 

Pencoyd,  Penna. 

Vice-Prseident  WALTER  Dyre 

1000  Chestnut  Street. 

Vice-President  Edward  BailEY 

211 -A  Commercial  Trust. 

Secretary  Pernin  H.  Q.  Taylor 

1002  Market  Street. 

Treasurer MoRRis  Lewis 

1 1 2  N.  7th  Street. 

Lion  Tamer Wendell  Walker 

1700  Walnut  Street. 

Tail  Twister Harry  Shuster 

6318  N.  Gratz  Street. 


DIRECTORS 

DR.  ARTHUR  E.  BASSETT 1703  Chestnut  Street. 

JAMES  MASON  4th  and  Allegheny. 

harry  LeNOIR  Jr 423  Cherry  Street. 

EDGAR  FOSTER  1920  Fitzwater  Street. 

REUBEN  A.  FOWLER 210  W.  Wyoming  Street. 

WILLIAM  J.  BOYD  503  Ludlow  Street. 

JOHN  E.  GENSEMER  1612  Market  Street. 

JEAN  PAUL  RICHTER  105  S.  12th  Street. 

FRANK  WITHERBEE  Girard  College. 

W.  A.  G.  FOX  1729   Arch  Street. 

FRANK  NAHIKIAN  201  S.  13th  Street. 
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Organ  Recital at  2.45  P.  M. 

HARRY  DITZLER,  Mus.  Bac. 

MR.  THOMAS  J.  STROBHAR 

President  of  Lions  Club 

Address  of  Welcome  and 

The  Lions  Relation  to  Work  for  the  Blind 

MR.  frank  WITHERBEE 

Songs  : 

a.   Aria  "La  donna  c  mobile"  from  "Rigolleto"....Verc/2' 

6.   The  Big  Brown  Bear  Mana-Zucca 

c.   The  Sleigh  Song  Kountz 

everett  putnam 

Address 

MAYOR  HARRY  A.  MACKEY 

Violin  Soli: 

a.  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer arranged  by  Auer 

b.  Perpetuum  Mobile  Warner 

LELAND  LOGAN 

Address 

"The  Relation  of  the  American  Foundation 
FOR  the  Blind  to  the  Weeks  for  the  Blind" 

MR.  CHARLES  B.  HAYES,  Director,  Bureau  of  Information 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

SONG: 

Aria  "E  lucevan  le  stclla"  from  "Tosca"  Puccini 

leland  logan 

Address 

MISS    HELEN    KELLER 

Finale 

"Nearer  My  God  To  Thee" 
MISS  HELEN  KELLER,  THE  ARTISTS  AND  THE  AUDIENCE 

IDA  HIRST-GIFFORD— AT  THE  PIANO 

Organizing   Director 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


,..^: 


Everett  I\JTMAN  is  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  For  the  past  three 
years  Mr.  Putman  has  been  a  student  of  voice  in  New  York 
City,  studying  one  year  under  John  Hutchin,  and  for  the  past 
two  years  under  Mme.  Rita  Gilbert.  His  training  since  he  left 
school  has  been  sponsored  by  a  special  committee  in  Bridgeton, 
New  Jersey  and  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind. 


Leland  Logan  is  a  graduate  of  the  Colorado  School  for 
the  Blind.  Mr.  Logan  is  a  recepient  of  a  scholarship  awarded 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  is  studying  in 
New  York  with  Mme.  Gilbert.  He  sails  for  Europe  June  first 
with  Mme.  Gilbert  where  they  both  will  sing  opera  in  Milan, 
Italy  under  Signor  Salvatore  Cottoni. 


Harry  Ditzler  holds  a  diploma  from  both  the  Literary 
and  Music  Departments  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

He  is  also  a  graduate  of  the  Fine  Arts  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 

Music. 


Mr.  Ditzler  is  a  teacher  of  Piano  and  Organ. 
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HEL[N  KELLEMIVES 


Appears    on    Program    By 

Pupils  and  Teachers  of 

School  for  Blind. 


(Special  to  Tho  Herald.) 

MOXTPELIER.  Jan.  30.— An  inter- 
esting demonstration  of  the  methods  I 
of  educating  blind  children,  including 
vocational  training,  together  with  an  | 
exhibit  of  ivork  in  basketry  and  weav- 1 
ing,  ■naa  given  in  the  Montpelier  City  I 
hall  tonight  by  pupils  and  teachers  in  , 
Perkins   institute,  Watertown,   Mass., ' 
and  other  institutions  for  the  training 
of  the  blind.    The  demonstration  was 
'arranged  by  J.  H.  Corliss,  deputy  com- 
mlsbioner  of  public  welfare.     It  was 
attended    by   many   members    of   the 
Legislature,   as   well   as   residents  of 
Montpelier  and  neighboring  communi- 
ties. 

Miss  Keller  is  Speaker. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  speakers 
was  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  told  of 
her  own  training,  with  the  handicap 
of  loss  of  hearing  as  well  as  of  sight. 
She  arrived  in  the  city  this  morning, 
accompanied  by  her  teacher,  and  had 
the  opportunity  to  enjoy  her  first 
slelghrlde.  She  is  a  native  of  Ala- 
bama. Another  member  of  her  party 
also  took  the  first  sleighride  of  her 
life.  Miss  Keller's  private  secretary, 
Polly  Thompson,  who  was  born  ifi 
the  southern  part  of  Scotland. 

The  15  blind  children,  most  of  whom 
are  natives  of  Vermont,  were  enter- 
tained at  homes  in  the  city  during 
Their  stay.  They  brought  with  them 
samples  of  the  baskets,  rugs  and  other 
articles  they  learn  to  make  and  these 
■were  on  display  at  the  city  hall  daring 
the  afternoon  and  evening. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Speaker 
Benjamin  Williams  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  introduced  Mr.  Corliss 
as  presiding  officer  and  he  in  turn 
presented  Major  Edward  H.  Deavitt  to 
give  the  address  of  welcome.  Gover- 
nor John  E.  Weeks  offered  prayer  and 
made  an  addres«. 

Music  By  Blind  Teacher. 

The  speaking  program  was  varied 
by  musical  numbers,  Including  a  solo 
by  Miss  Mabel  Parcher,  a  blind  teachift 
of  music  in  a  school  for  the  blimd,  a 
piano  solo  by  Manuel  Rubin  -and  a 
vocal  solo   by  Robert  Barrett. 

A  young  Lunenburg  boy,  JHoratlo 
Ifendrlck,  who  is  studying  poultry 
keeping  with  a  view  to  mak'mg  that 
his  life  work,  gave  a  talk  on  Hhat  sub- 
ject and   the   methods  of   Instruction 


used  at  the  Perkins  institute  were  ex- 
plained by  the  principal,  F.  M.  An- 
drews, who  had  a  class  of  boys  demon- 
strate. 

The  work  of  the  Vermont  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  was  told  by  a  field 
worker.  Miss  Anne  Connelly,  herself 
blind,  while  Miss  Keller,  introduced 
by  Charles  B.  Hayes  of  the  American 
Poundation  for  the  Blind,  told  of  the 
work  ^  tlir*^  organization. 
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To  a  Fair  Sized  Audience  Last  Eve- 
ning  in   City    Hall. 

More  than  700  people  were  present 
last  evening  in  the  city  hall  to  hear 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  internationally 
known  blind  woman,  deliver  an  appeal 
for  the  blind  persons  in  Vermont  and 
to  \yitness  an  exhibition,  of  the  activi- 
t\es  of  the  students  from  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind.  Among  the 
other  speakers  of  the  evening  were 
Governor  John  E.  Weeks,  who  told  of 
the  wonderful  work  that  has  been 
done  for  the  blind  of  this  country 
through  the   efforts  of   Miss   Keller. 

Mayor  E.  H.  Deavitt  delivered  the 
address  of  welcome  to  the  visitors  and 
Miss  Anne  Connelly,  blind  field  agent 
for  the  Vermont  Association  for  the 
Blind  told  of  the  activities  of  that 
association  in  helping  the  more  than 
400  blind  people  of  Vermont  to  a 
life  of  usefulness. 

During  the  evening  a  musical  pro- 
gram of  songs  and  music  was  ren- 
dered by  three  boys  from  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Water- 
town,  Mass.  Miss  Mabel  Parcher,  a 
blind  music  teacher  in  a  Boston  school 
also  sang.  An  outline  of  the  studies 
and  activities  of  the  students  at  Per- 
kins was  given  by  F.  M.  Andrews, 
principal  of  the  school. 

The  meeting  was  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interesting  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont in  the  work  being  done  for  the 
blind.  An  effort  is  to  be  made  at 
the  present  legislature  to  secure  an 
increase  in  the  present  appropriation 
for  the  care  of  these   people. 

The  pieces  of  basketry,  weaving  and 
knitting  were  being  shown  yesterday 
morning  at  Mr.  Corliss'  office  at  the 
state  house  and  many  pieces  were 
sold.  The  rugs  shown  were  made  by 
weaving  and  several  colors  were  used 
in  their  make  up. 


The  15  students'  and 'their  teachers 
were  housed  yesterday  in  private 
homes.  Miss  Keller  and  her  party 
stayed  at  the  Pavilion.  In  the  after-' 
noon  Miss  Keller,  whose  home  was  in 
Alabama,  her  teacher,  and  Miss  Polly 
Thomson,  Miss  Keller's  private  sec- 
retary, who  came  from  the  southern 
part  of  Scotland  and  Mrs.  Jay  H. 
Corliss  were  taken  on  a  sleigh  ride, 
tha  experience  being  entirely  new 
for  the  visitoi-s. 


MISS  KELLER  SPOKE 
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Cites  Helen  Keller  as 

Model  of  Self-Discipline 

Rev.  John  Smith  Lowe,  D.  D.,  minister 
of  the  Church  of  the  Redemption,  preach- 
ing  this   noon   at   King's   Chapel,    said: 

"Strength  becomes  a  source  of  Aveau- 
ness  when  it  blinds  our  eyes  to  its  own 
inherent  perils,  pitfalls  and  limitation-:, 
when  it  leads  us  into  that  fool's  para- 
dise in  which  we  get  to  thinking  we  arc 
invincible.  all-powerful.  invulnerable 
'Pride  goeth  before  destruction  and  .1 
haughty  spirit  before  a  fall'  is  an  old  and 
true  proverb.  The  very  strength  that 
is  in  us  will  lure  us  to  the  brink  of  n 
precipice  and  push  us  over  the  edge  if 
we  are  not  constantly  on  our  guard. 
'He  ventured  out  beyond  his  depth'  is 
the  tragic  explanation  of  more  than  one 
drowning  accident. 

Jesus  not  only  took  precautions  against 
exalting  Himself,  but  He  promptly  dep- 
recated the  slightest  inclination  on  the 
part  of  others  to  magnify  His  impor- 
tance. He  evidently  realized  the  peril 
of  this  sort  of  thing  even  for  one  like 
Himself.  The  colossal  tragedies,  the 
monumf^ntal  catastrophies  of  history 
have  occurred  in  hisrh  places  with  pomp 
and  power,  full  panoplied,  sitting  upon 
the  throne. 

"But  if  strength  sometimes  degenerates 
Into    weakness,    weakness    may    be    con- 
verted   into    strength.      Blind,    deaf    ani 
dumb  from   infancy,   TIelen  Keller  found 
in   her  infirmities,   not  a  stone  wall  cut- 
ting off  every  possibility  of  progress,  but 
the  royal   highway  to  a  queenly  woman- 
hood.    Living  in  physical  darkness,  shut 
away  from  both  sound  and  light,  she  has 
helped    to    fill    the    world    with    undying 
music  and  with  the  kind  of  sunshine  that 
leaves  no  shadow  in  its  wake.     Strengtli  I 
that   is   built   up   out   of   the   very   quick- i 
sands  of  inherited  weakness  by  unremit  | 
ting    toil    and    self-disciplin(     is    strength 
in  Iced.     To  know  your  defects  and  stand 
guard  over  them  is  to  build  for  yourself 
a    mighty    fortress.      To    glory    in    your 
prowess   is   to  court  disaster."  J 


Helen  Keller  Takes  'Gator 
Home  After^  Florida  Trip 


xJtl/fl^^^U 


NEW  YORK.  April  2L— (Universal 
Service.) — Helen  Keller,  famous  deaf 
and  blind  lecturer  and  author,  re- 
turned to  her  Forest  Hills  home  from 
Florida  today.  She  had  appeared  be-  \ 
fore  the  Florida  legislature,  in  session 
in  Tallahassee,  to  speak  on  behalf  of  a 
bill  increasing  the  appropriation  foi 
work   amon&  the   blind   in   Florida. 

Before  she  left  for  New  York,  Mi.s.-, 
Keller  was  assured  that  the  bill 
would  be  pa.ssed  by  the  legislature 
She  al.so  addressed  a  meeting  of  ex- 
.service  men  in  Jacksonville.  As  a 
souvenir  of  her  Florida  trip.  Mi.ss 
Keller  brought  back  a  10-inch  alli- 
gator,   which    she  ^..s    named     "Jack- 


HELEN  KELLER  BACK 
AFTER  MM  BLIND 

W9ti   Pledge   of  Legislature   in 
Florida  to  Pass  Measures  to  ' 
Help  Sightless. 


bLANS     TRIP     TO     GEORGIA 

Will  Also  Visit  Mississippi  at  Early 

Date  to    Push    Enactment  of 

Welfare    Bills. 


V  Helen  Keller  has  returned  from 
Florida  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
promise  that  the  Florida  Legislature 
will  pass  a  bill  which  \;\'  .  w^ard 
the  cause  cf  blind  p?rsc.»a  in  that 
State.  Miss  Keller  appeared  last 
Tuesday  before  a  joint  session  of  the 
Florida  Legislature  in  Tallahassee 
and  made  a  plea  for  the  passage  of 
the  bill  now  being  considered  by  that 
body. 

'"The  reception  I  was  given  there 
was  most  encouraging,"  said  Miss 
Keller  in  her  home  at  93  Seminole 
Avenue,  Forest  Hills,  yesterday.  She 
and  Miss  Polly  Thompson,  who  al- 
ways accompanies  her,  had  arrived 
home  late  Sunday  night.  "Before  I 
left,  three  or  fotlr  of  the  legislators 
from  both  houses  assured  nne  the  bill 
will  be  passed.  We  expect  to  hear 
any  day  now  that  it  has  been 
passed." 

Miss  Keller  explained  that  the  bill 
includes  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  study  plans  for  making 
possible  occupations  for  blind  per- 
sons in  which  they  may  profitably 
engage  and  take  measures  to  prevent 
further  spread  of  blindness  among 
those  not  now  so  afflicted. 

"Almost  nothing  has  been  done  for 
the  adult  blind  in  Florida  so  far," 
said  Miss  Keller.  "Some  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paW  to  blind  children, 
but  even  that  has  not  been  very 
great. 

"The  delightful  thing  is  that  all 
over  the  country  the  work  for  the 
blind  is  increasing  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  their  problems  is  becoming 
more  widespread.  There  are  now 
twenty-five  States  in  which  there  is 
some  department  that  has  to  do  with 
the  care  and  aiding  of  the  blind.  In 
the  very  near  future  I  am  to  speak 
to  legislative  groups  in  Mississippi 
and  Georgia.  On  Friday  I  will  ad- 
dress a  luncheon  meeting  of  a  social 
organization  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Everywhere  there  seems  to  be  an 
awakening  of  interest  and  I  feel  this 
is  largely  due  to  the  educational 
work  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  has  been  doing.  Things 
have  been  happening  v/ith  especial 
rapidity  during  the  past  year  and  at 


present    the    outlook    for    the    blind  1 
is  the  brightest  it  has  been  for  years. 

"I  told  the  legislature  that  the 
-  blind  have  the  same  ambitions  as 
those  who  see,  They  want  the  same 
things.  They  do  not  want  charity, 
but  want  some  useful  occupations 
and  also  some  of  the  sweet  satisfac- 
tions of  life." 

Here  Miss  Keller  interrupted  her 
recital  of  her  address  to  express  deep 
gratitude  to  Atwater  Kent,  who  has 
written  to  her  recently  saying  he 
would  send  250  radio  sets  to  whatever 
places  she  believed  would  be  most 
helpful  to  blind  persons,  and  to  offi- 
cers of  the  American  Radio  Corpora- 
tion who  have  notified  her  they  will 
supply  tubes  for  these  sets. 

Continuing,  she  said: 

"The  blind  must  be  assisted,  I 
told  them.  It  is  hard  enough  for  a 
person  in  possession  of  all  his  factJ- 
ties  to  succeed  in  this  highly  competi- 
tive world.  No  matter  how  brave  or 
self-reliant  a  blind  man  may  be,  he 
needs  a  certain  amount  of  help. 

"I  pointed  out  that  each  community 
must  be  awakened  to  its  responsi- 
bility to  its  own  blind  persons.  It  is 
not  enough  if  the  State  supplies  oc- 
cupations and,  as  in  some  cases,  raw 
materials  for  the  blind.  In  the  indi- 
vidual communities  a  rharket  must 
be  supplied  for  the  results  of  blind 
labor." 

Miss  Keller  said  that  besides  ad- 
dressing the  Legislature  while  in  Tal- 
lahassee she  also  spoke  before  meet- 
ings of  the  Lions  Club  and  the  Civi- 
tan  Club.  She  said  both  organiza- 
tions gave  her  enthusiastic  receptions 
and  promised  to  help  in  the  work  of 
aiding  the  blind.  She  said  the  Lions 
Clubs  nationally  are  doing  much  for 
the  blind  as  part  of  a  general  policy. 


i 
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Helen  Keller,  Blind  and  Deaf, 
'Listens'  to  Radio  With  Fingers 


Helen  Keller  "listens"  to  her  radio  with  her  sensitive  finger  tips. 


Radio  has  robbed  blindness  of  its 
bitterest  stinff,  declares  Helen  Keller, 
famous  blind  student  and  lecturer, 
whose  own  triumph  over  her  triple 
affliction  of  being  able  neither  to  see, 
hear  not  speak  is  one  of  the  modern 
marvels  of  individual  accomplish- 
ment. 

Although  Miss  Keller  has  learned 
to  talk — thanks  to  her  own  persis- 
tence and  ingenuity — she  is  still  deaf 
as  well  as  blind.  But  no  radio  lis- 
tener gets  more  pleasure  or  keener 
delight  out  of  a  musical  program 
than  does  she. 

'    as  she  la  able  to  understand 


what  a  person  is  saying  by  placing 
her  fingers  on  the  laryn.K  of  the 
erpeaker— her  sensitive  fingers  trans- 
lating the  sound  vibrations  accur- 
ately into  words — just  so  is  she  able 
to  get  the  rhythm  and  harmonies  of 
radio  music  by  placing  her  finger 
lips  on  the  vibrating  edge  of  the 
loud-speaker. 

In  the  study  of  her  home  in  Forest 
Hills  Mi^s  Keller  has  an  electric 
coasole  set  and  "listening-in"  is  one 
of  her  favorite  diversions.  Just  as 
she  writes  her  own  articles  and  let- 
ters on  her  own  typewriter,  she  pre- 
fers to  operate  her  radio  herself. 


Helen  Keller  ^T| 

..  _    Addresses  Throng 

r#*         

Famous  Lecturer  Formally  Opens 

Week-for-the 

Blind. 


Paterson's  third  educat>onal  week 
or  the  blind  was  foruially  opened 
5'esterday" evening  with  an  entertain- 
ment at  the  Eastside  high  ?»chool 
featuring  Miss  Helen  Keller,  lation- 
illy  known  for  her  accompli.?hments 
in  spite  of  her  double  handicap  of 
blindness  and  deafness.  About  1,500 
jpersons  attended. 

fj  The  affair  was  sponsored  by  the 
uPaterson  Lions  club,  a  welfare  or- 
ganization concerned  especially  with 
its  worlc  for  the  blind.  H.  B.  Allen, 
chairman  of  the  arrangements  com- 
mittees, presided,  and  spoke  briefly 
on  the  work  of  his  organization.  Ho 
introduced  Mayor  John  V.  Hlnch- 
liffe,  who  congratulated  the  L.ions 
on  their  humanitarian  service.-?,  and 
jurged  co-operation  in  making  the 
week-for-the-blmd  observance  a  suc- 
cessful one. 

Miss  Leontine  Belmont  and  Wil- 
lliam  Tackman,  blind  students  from 
Central  high  school,  demonstrated 
their  aptitudes.  Miss  Belmont  an 
attractive  young  woman,  modishly 
gowned,  took  dictation  on  the  type- 
writer and  the  Braille  machine,  dic- 
tated by  Justus  A.  Oakley,  Central 
high  instructor,  without  errors  and 
reread  for  the  audience  the  letters 
Mr.   Oakley  dictated  to  her, 

William  Yackman,  pianist,  t>layed 
several  selections  including  Chopin's 
"Prelude  in  C  Minor,"  MacDowell's 
"To  a  "Wild  Rose"  and  "Traumerei" 
by  Schumann.  Both  students  were 
enthusiastically  received.  Other  en- 
tertainment was  provided  by  Ralph 
Storms  Robinson,  tenor  soloist  and 
pianist,  who  sang  and  playsd  and 
led  the  community  singing  of 
"America." 

Miss  Keller  wa.=»  the  closing  at- 
traction of  the  evening'.  She  was 
accompanied  by  her  teacher.  .Miss 
Thomi).«on,  who  told  of  Miss  Keller's 
early  life  and  education,  her  college 
training  where  her  companion  Inter- 
preted all  the  lectures  to  her  by 
spelling  them  into  the  palm  of  Miss 
Keller's  hand.  This  she  demon- 
strated. 

Miss  Keller  listened  to  what  Miss 
Thompson  was  saying  ))y  means  of 
her  finger  tips  which  kept  placed 
on  M!'.^  Thompson's  llp.<i.  Later  she 
talked  a  little  and  answered  ques- 
tions asked  by  members  of  the 
audiencf.  Every  tiling  she  sail,  \\;is 
rep(?atetl  by  Mi.'^s  Thompson  so  that 
everyone  might  understand.  Miss 
Keller's  cheerful  philosophy  of  life, 
as  revealed  in  her  answers  to  aues- 


tiohs,  won  her  hearty  and  x-epeated 
applause. 

Normal  school  students  acted  as 
ushers.  They  were:  The  Misses 
Constance  J.  Masterson,  flelene 
iDorsey,  Jennie  Emmetts,  Martha 
Veynar,  Mary  Carter,  Esther  Salp.- 
manowitz,  Grace  Christ,  Elizabeth 
Latome,  Dorothy  Mandevillo,  Helen 
McGHl,  Laura  Klein  and  Ruth  Mar- 
tin. 

The  actual  beginning  of  th3  week- 
for-the-blind  is  Monday  morning  at 
11  o'clock,  and  the  work  will  con- 
tinue every  day  and  eveni-ns  during 
the  week  with  a  card  party  each 
evenlnff  at  8   o'clock. 
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Letter  from  the  Field 

The  following  letter,  dated  March  15,  1929,  has  been 
received  from  Miss  Helen  Keller  by  the  Trustees  under  the 
Will  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  Miss  Keller's  expression  of  grati- 
tude has  been  called  forth  by  the  fact  that  these  Trustees  have 
published  in  Revised  Braille  for  the  blind  ^'Science  and 
Health  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures"  by  our  Leader,  Mrs. 
Eddy,  and  several  of  her  other  writings. 

I 

*' Gentlemen: 

''I  wonder  if  you  realize  what  your  friendship  means  to 
the  blind. 

"As  an  example  of  its  great  influence  for  good,  may  I  ask 
you  to  read  the  folder  that  accompanies  this  letter?  In  it, 
you  will  read  of  despair  turned  into  hope,  and  defeat  into 
victory  for  sightless  men  and  women  who  long  for  usefulness, 
but  do  not  know  how,  or  in  what  direction,  to  take  their 
first  steps. 

"I  wish  there  were  new  and  beautiful  words  to  thank 
you  for  the  impetus  you  are  giving  to  the  cause  of  the  Foun- 
dation [The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind]  which  is 
near  to  my  heart. 

''With  happy  faith  in  your  continued  interest  and  friend- 
ship towards  the  sightless,  I  am, 

''Sincerely  yours, 

"Helen  Keller" 
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of  the  college  colors. 
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TO  HELEX  KELLER 

How    many   close   ties    bind   us  together! 

Our   pale   night   is    not   without  brightness, 

We  illuminate  it  with  the  same  beauties 
And    our    hope    is    the    same — 

How    many   close    ties    bind    us  together ! 

How    I    love   to   contemplate   thy   Lioness    soul 
And  all  the  intrepidity  of  thy  courage. 
How    I    love   the    Ideal    toward    which    mounts 
The  ardour  of  impulse  of  thy  goodness. 


In   thy   night — starring   itself — light   has   fused. 
No   more   dost    thou   hurtle    thy    brow    against 

the    hard    bar. 
Thy  cage   has  opened.   O   noble   prisoner ! 
Thy   dream's   horizon   is   widely   beautiful. 


Thy   mutism   has   broken   its   wild   silence, 
By  dint  of   striving  thy   will   is   the  conqueror. 
It  has  made  a  miracle :  it  unseals  thy  mouth — 
Renders   back   speech   to   thy    heart. 


Immortal  is  the  book  that  tells  of  thy  history. 
Blessed  thy  good  angel  and  her  work  of  love. 
Let   them   all   be   associated   in   the   cry   of   thy 

victory. 
All    those,    like    thee,    whom    thou    hast    given 

back   to   the   dav ! 


'GRADS'  PAY 

TRIBUTE  TO 

RADCLIFFE 


HELEN  KELLER  SPEAKS 

Among  the  speakers  were  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  the  famous  blind  woman,  who 
was  graduated  from  RadcUffe  In  the 
class  of  '04.  She  called  attention  to 
the  proud  record  of  Radcllffs  In  ItB 
50  years  of  existence,  and  told  of  the 
heroic  efforts  of  the  founders  of  the 
college    In    overcoming    difficulties. 

She  scored  the  futile  talk  of  the 
superiority  of  one  sex  over  the  other, 
declaring  this  Is  now  almost  silent  in 
our  ears. 

"We  know  how  futile  it  was  to  com- 
pare similar  things — each  has  what  the 
other  has  not,  and  one  sex  completes 
the  other.  If  we  have  gained  through 
education  the  power  to  do  what  seems 
right  without  considering  what  the 
others  have  to  say,  then  man  and 
woman    are   truly   equal. 

"Proudly  we  bind  the  laurel  wreath 
upon  RadcUffe' s  brow  tonight  for  her 
past  accomplishments,  while  I  ask  my- 
self if  we,  her  graduates,  as  a  body, 
are  as  zealous  as  were  her  founders 
50   years    ago. 

"Liberation  of  Humanity" 

"Are  we  kindling  on  ttie  holy  moun- 
tain a  blaze  in  liberation  of  humanity? 

"I  look  forward  with  confident  faith 
to  the  time  when  the  enlightened  mind 
of  women  shall  think  down  all  the 
black,  cruel  walls  of  hate,  fear  and 
privilege  that  halt  man's  advance  to 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  l.s  the  province 
of  women  to  work  for  peace." 

Among  the  speakers  were  Mrs.  John 
MacDuffle,  representing  the  class  of 
60  years  ago;  Mrs.  Emily  Richardson 
Porter,  speaking  for  the  class,  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  A  welcome 
to  the  senior  class  was  made  by  Miss 
Frances  Allen,  Mrs.  Ethel  Howes  of  the 
Graduate  School,  President  Lucia  R. 
Brlggs  of  Milwaukee-Downer  College, 
Dean  Bemice  V.  Brown  of  RadcUffe 
and  President  Ada  L.  Comstock  of  Rad- 
cUffe. 


Notable  Gathering  of 
Alumnae  at  Big 

Banquet        ™ 

\ 

RadcUffe  College  concluded  a 
three-day  anniversary  celebration 
last  night  with  an  alumnae  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  Statler  at  which  inore  than 
1200  were  present.  The  big  ballroom 
was  filled  with  the  graduates  of  the 
school  arranged  at  the  table  in  order 
of  their  classes,  the  tables  and  walls 
decorated  with  the  crimson  and  white 


Helen  Keller  Asks! 
Women  to  End  War 


Special  Duty  of  College  Woman, 
She  Declares  at  RadclifEe 
Alumnae  Dinner         j 


That  work  for  peace  and  against 
war  is  the  great  responsibility  of  col- 
lege   women    was    the    tenor    of    a 
speech   Riven   by  Miss   Helen   Keller, 
RadcUffe   '04,   at  the  alumnae  dinner, 
held  at  the  Statler  Hotel  as  part  o£. 
the  RadclifCe  semicentennial  celebra-i 
tion. 

"I  have  never  attached  great  value « 
lo  academic  fame,"  she  said,  "and  I 
am  not  much  interested  in  whether, 
or  not  people  praise  Radcliffe's  schol- 
arship.   What    I   care   about   la    that 


every  thought,  every  work,  every  act 
should  he  vital  with  the  will  to  serve 
mankind.  Service  from  one  to  all  and 
all  to  each  is  not  a  sentiment;  it  is 
an  economic  necessity. 

■"Is  it  not  the  inexorable  respon- 
sibility of  womankind  to  work  for 
peace?  Is  peace  not  the  consnmma- 
tion  towards  which  all  true  progress 
strives?  Is  the  hope  of  peace  on  eartli 
and  good  will  anion.?  men  a  dream 
of  dreamers?  One  brought  to  the 
world  two  thousand  years  ago  a 
message  that  it  might  become  a  real- 
ity!" 


■  '  ^/—  L-J 
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Radio  loy  tfBIh 


OW  not  think  the  ingenuity  ot, 
man  has  ever  devised  a  pleasanter 
way  of  distributing  liappiness,"' 
Helen  Keller  says  of  the  radio.  "'In 
this  country,  there  are  thousands  of 
blind  people  who  are  inexpressibly! 
lonely,  who  drag  out  despairinffi 
hours  where  the  striking  of  tha 
clock  is  the  only  event  in  a  lona 
day."  ^ 

No  one  has  a  more  sympathetic, 
comprehension  of  the  needs  of  the 
sightles-s  than  Helen  Keller.  Her- 
self blind  and  deaf  since  infancy, 
she  has  ardently  championed  the 
cause  of  her  sightless  fellow  beings. 
Miss  Keller  is  now  actively  asso- 
ciated with  the  American  Foimda- 
tion  for  the  Blind,  an  organization 
which  fulfills  a  dream  of  helpful- 
ness long  cherished  by  her. 

The  foundation  has  distributed 
3500  radios  among  blind  people, 
through  the  co-operation  and  gen- 
erosity of  the  public,  the  press  and 
the  foremost  radio  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States. 


i 
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It  seems  that  some  years  ago  I 
wrote  a  sentence  too  hastily.  At 
any  rate  the  articles  by  Helen 
Keller  appearing  at  the  moment  of 
writing  in  "The  American  Maga- 
zine" would  appear  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  contradiction  and  a 
rebuke  of  the  positive  nature  of  the 
remark  referred  to.  In  discussing 
blindness  in  relation  to  the  external 
world  I  said  that  I  challenged  any- 
one to  give  an  authentic  instance 
of  a  blind  person  without  visual 
memories  who  had  ever  written 
good  lyrical  poetry  descriptive  of 
Nature  in  her  varying  moods  and 
aspects.  Perhaps  my  statement  is 
true  in  large  part  as  regards  actual 
poetry,  but  here  is  Helen  Keller, 
who  evidently  could  have  no  con- 
scious memory  of  color,  of  large 
form,  or  of  actual  perspective,  but 
who  nevertheless  writes  such  beau-| 
tiful  prose  as  to  come  perilously 
near  that  very  much  over-done 
qualification  poetic  and  who  de- 
scribes Nature,  at  least  in  little,  and 
in  detail  so  accurately,  and  withal 
so  naturally  as  to  give  the  illusion 
of  sight  and  hearing.  One  cannot 
read  the  first  of  the  indicated  series 
of  articles  by  Helen  Keller  without 
instinctively  recalling  Browning's 
verses : 

"O,  to  be  in  England  now  that  April's  there, 
And  whoever  wakes  in  England  sees  some 

morning,    unaware, 
That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brush- 
wood sheaf 
Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are   in   tiny   leaf, 
While   the  chaffinch   sings   on   the   orchard 

bough 
In  England:  now!" 

So  strong  is  the  impression  of  the 
out-of-doors  with  its  bird  songs,  its 
blossom  perfumes,  its  woodland 
charms,  its  garden  beauties.  Not  a 
false  note  in  the  whole  symphony. 
Browning  or  Wordsworth  or  Ten- 
nyson could  not  have  written  more 
correctly  nor  with  evidence  of  truer 


emotion.  When  Helen  (I  think  we 
may  call  her  thus  without  impro- 
priety, she  has  become  such  a  large 
part  of  our  intimacies  in  the  blind 
and  in  the  literary  worlds) — when 
Helen,  I  say,  speaks  of  her  first  in- 
troduction to  the  whip-poor-will's 
song,  our  thoughts  instantly  fly 
back  to  Wordsworth's  rhapsody  on 
the  green  Linnet: 

"Amid  yon  tuft  of  hazel  trees 
That  twinkle  to  the  gusty  breeze, 
Behold  him  perched  in  ecstacies. 
Yet  seeming  still  to  hover; 
There !  where  the  flutter  of  his  wings 
Upon  his  back  and  body  flings 
Shadows  and  sunny  glimmerings. 
That  cover  him  all  over. 

My  dazzled  sight  he  oft  deceives, 
A  brother  of  the  dancing  leaves; 
Then  flits,  and  from  the  cottage-eaves 
Pours  forth  his  song  in  gushes; 
.\s   if  by   that  exulting   strain 
He  mocked  and  treated  with  disdain 
The  voiceless  form  he  chose  to  feign, 
While  fluttering  in  the  bushes."  i 

It  makes  no  difference  that  it  was 
a  wistaria  vine  and  not  hazel  trees 
which  form  the  setting  in  Helen's 
picture,  nor  that  the  whip-poor-will 
sang  from  the  balcony  post  and  not 
from  the  cottage  eaves,  nor  that  he 
was  not  a  "voiceless  form"  (his 
voice  was  intense  reality  to  her  who 
felt  it),  the  vision  is  essentially  the 
same  and,  as  I  have  said,  Words- 
worth is  instinctively  and  inevit- 
ably imposed  upon  our  memory. 

And  then  in  her  appreciation  of 
Mark  Twain,  Helen  shows  a  re- 
markable faculty  of  sensitiveness  to 
human  nature,  particularly,  I  should 
think,  to  sympathetic  human  nature. 
All  the  world  loves  Mark  Twain, 
but  I  think  it  will  love  him  better 
when  it  glimpses  him  in  contact 
with  and  through  the  discerning 
intelligence  of  Helen  Keller.  Most 
of  us  know  Samuel  Clemens  through 
his  books  only;  but  here  is  one 
who  knew  him  also  as  a  man  vibrant 
with  love  of  justice,  hatred  of 
wrong,  sympathy  for  weakness, 
shedding  the   rays   of  a   warm   and 


sunny  personality  on  all  that  came 
into  contact  with  him.  I  think  that 
Helen  Keller's  description  of  Mark 
Twain  will  have  to  be  found  in  all 
future  biographies  of  the  humorist 
if  these  are  to  be  properly  balanced 
and  to  give  a  just  estimate  of  his 
character. 

As  I  read  these  essays  two 
thoughts  are  uppermost  in  my 
mind.  One  is  that  of  the  breadth 
of  culture,  and  exactness  of  in- 
formation shown  by  their  author; 
the  other  is  of  the  positive  genius, 
unlimited  patience  and  wonderful 
skill  of  Mrs.  Macy,  her  guide,  phil- 
osopher and  friend.  | 


HELEJV  KELLER  SPEAKS 
HER  MIND 

Dear  Mr.  Doubleday: 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  I  have 
sat  at  my  typewriter  to  have  a  little  chat 
with  you;  but  always  some  task  has 
come  between  mc  and  that  pleasure — 
some  must-be-written  letter,  some  must- 
be-talked-to  visitor.  I  am  one  of  those 
foolish  huntsmen  who  try  to  run  several 
rabbits  at  once.  However,  this  morning 
I  am  determined  to  pursue  just  one  rab- 
bit— this  letter. 

I  hear  that  you  have  assumed  the 
editorship  of  World's  Work.  The 
thought  of  such  an  undertaking  excites 
my  imagination.  What  a  blessed  comfort 
it  is  to  say  whatever  one  wishes  to  with- 
out having  it  all  punctured  and  flattened 
out  bv  somebody  who  knows  just  what 
the  public  wants  to  read!  It  never 
occurs  to  such  a  critic  that  there  arc 
regions  of  the  public  mind  still  un- 
explored— deep  channels  of  good  will 
and  high  endeavor  that  can  be  utilized 
by  the  editor  who  dares. 

If  it  is  true  that  people  never  know 
what  they  want,  then  what  a  golden 
opportunity  World's  Work  has  to  teach 
them  to  want  the  knowledge  that  is 
the  fruit  of  right  thinking!  Wc  have 
plenty  of  magazines  to  think  for  us, 
radios  to  sing  and  play  for  us,  motion- 
picture  actors  to  make  love  for  us,  and 
publicity  agents   to  pick  out  what  wc 


should  eat  and  wear;  the  only  thing  wc 
do  for  ourselves  is  to  pay  our  bills!  The 
kind  of  magazine  we  need  is  one  that 
strives  to  make  the  people  think  tor 
themselves,  and  measure  their  outi 
hearts  and  minds  by  the  standard  of  the 
truly  noble. 

Many  magazines  yap  and  paw  about 
important  subjects  but  seldom  get  their 
teeth  into  them.  I  suppose  they  are 
afraid  they  will  offend  somebody,  there- 
by losing  a  subscriber.  Andre  Siegfried's 
indictment  seems  to  me  just — that  in 
her  pursuit  of  wealth  and  power  Amer- 
ica has  abandoned  the  ideal  of  liberty, 
and  trails  in  the  dust  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  the  Founders. 

Look  at  the  greedy  tariffs,  the  stupid 
immigration  laws,  the  prohibitions  that 
do  not  prohibit,  the  crimes  that  are 
being  committed  in  the  name  of  justice 
and  moralitvl  These  are  live  questions 
for  World's  Work. 

I  believe  a  magazine  that  came  out 
openly  and  fearlessly  for  annulment 
of  war  indemnities  would  have  a  world- 
wide audience.  Certainly  it  would  be  a 
disturbing  eclipse  in  the  sky  of  special 
privilege.  Why  should  not  the  peoples 
of  all  lands  declare  null  and  void  the 
debts  for  which  they  are  not  responsible? 
Their  governments  compelled  them  to 
leave  their  occupations  and  their  fields 
and  go  to  war.  They  gave  their  lives  by 
millions,  and  now  the  survivors  and 
their  children  and  generations  yet  un- 
born are  forced  to  bear  the  intolerable 
burden  of  debts,  contracted  in  some 
cases  by  governments  that  no  longer 
exist!  These  debts  increase  the  misery  of 
the  poor,  they  render  it  more  difficult  for 
them  to  give  their  children  proper  food 
and  an  education,  and  they  impose  upon 
young  children  and  women  the  necessity 
of  drudgery  that  makes  fife  bitter. 

Blessings  upon  the  magazine  that 
shall  lift  up  its  voice  against  this 
colossal  iniquity!  Such  a  magazine 
would  have  the  approval  of  all  that  is 
best  in  the  human  heart.  It  would  re- 
trieve for  America  much  of  the  esteem 
and  admiration  she  has  lost  since  she 
laid  heavy  hands  of  a  creditor  upon 
EurofH.-.  It  would  inevitably  be  the 
strongest  advocate  of  peace;  for  peace 
is  the  orbit  of  God's  Day,  and  He  has 
promised  to  give  strength  unto  His 
people  and  bless  them  with  jx^ace.  It  is 
my  earnest  prayer  that  Wcjrld's  Work 
may  find  in  you  a  new  spirit  of  courage 
that  dares,  and  vision  that  will  give 
sight  to  countless  feet  which  would 
otherwise  stumble  in  darkness. 

Bless  your  heart!   I    had   no  idea  of 


running  on  and  on  like  Tennyson  s 
brook.  Will  you  forgive  me,  and  believe 
that  my  presumption  is  due  to  my  deep 
interest  in  your  great  adventure? 

Sincerely  yours, 
Helen  Keller 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 
June  16,  1929 


^  o  sYo  H  ,  I^ass.,  VraveVe.^ 
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Helen  Keller  Has  Plan 
to  Aid  Ailing  Universe 


NEW  YORK,  Oct.  22— Helen  Keller, 
the  remarkable  woman  who  won  her 
own  battle  over  the  fearful  handicap 
of  blindness  and  deafness,  now  hopes 
to  turn  society  efforts  into  channels  of 
real "  happiness,  and  through  under- 
standing wmk,  conquer  the  world's  pov- 
erty, Ignorance  and  disease.  Miss  Kel- 
ler says  that  the  roots  of  evils  must 
be  attacked,  and  that  those  who  hope 
for  quick  reforms  are  apt  to  be  disap- 
pointed.   She  says: 

SEEKS  TROUBLE   SOURCE 

"Society  is  always  creating  too  much 
trouble  for  any  amount  of  philanthropy 
to  patch;  one  must  attack  social  prob- 
lems at  their  roots.  It  is  silly  to  try  to 
push  the  ocean  back;   one  must  begin 


at  the  source  of  the  streams  that 
feed  it. 

"Some  day,  I  am  sure,  mankind  will 
be  freer,  happier.  But  I  no  longer  be- 
lieve, as  I  did  when  I  was  young,  in 
sudden  refoi-m.  Now  I  know  that  man 
moves  slowly  and  that  progress  is  made 
of  the  aggregate  of  wisdom. 

"We  have  been  civilized  for  so  short 
a  span  of  years  on  the  world's  clock. 
That's  why  I  have  courage.  And  we 
aren't  too  civilized  yet. 

"Happiness  is  not  an  aim,  but  a  re- 
sult. It  comes  from  the  way  you  think 
about  life.  It  seems  to  me  a  wild  and 
untamed  thing  cannot  be  happy,  but 
only  one  who  has  learned  his  mech- 
anism and  dominates  it 

"Happiness,  deep-rooted  .and  ever- 
growing, must  be  nourished  by  renun- 
ciation." 
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FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Needs   of   the   American    Foundation 
Explained  by  Helen  Keller. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 
'  I  am  emboldened  to  ask  you  to 
help  me  achieve  the  dominant  desire 
of  my  life,  because  on  the  editorial 
page  of  The  New  York  Times  1 
perceive  a  genuine  will  to  serve 
others.  I  read  with  emotion  your 
etirring  appeals  for  those  whom  the 
"slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune"  have  mortally  wounded.  I 
have  often  thought  of  asking  you  to 


hearts  for  those  who  will  nevtr 
see  the  light  of  day,  and  to  complete 
the  $2,000,000  Endowment  Fund 
which  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  needs  to  carry  out  nation- 
wide plans  of  service  to  the  sight- 
less, you  will  tear  down  one  of  the 
walls   that   halt   human   progress. 

■\Vhile  I  was  a  student  at  Radcliffe 
College,  a  group  of  men  and  women 
formed  an  association  for  rehabili- 
tating the  adult  blind  of  Massachu- 
setts. That  association  was  as  an 
incandescent  lamp  in  the  night  of 
blindness.  From  its  activities  has 
sprung  a  multitude  of  agencies  to 
meet  the  many-sided  problems  of  the 


write    an   editorial    about   the   blind, 

and  I  have  composed  several  letters     j^jghtless,  the  main  idea  being  to  help 

to  you  which  I  had  not  the  courage     jj^^    ^j,,^^    ^^    j^^jp    themselves,    and 


to  send.  At  last,  however,  my  long- 
ing to  see  the  work  of  my  life 
crowned  with  success  has  screwed 
my  courage  to  the  sticking  point.  I 
feel  as  strong  as  Samson  when 
he    lifted    the    gates    of    Gaza,      If 


put   into   their   lonely,    idle   lives   the 
comfort  of  work. 

The  a.<5sociation  sent  me  on  a  mis- 
sion that  was  hard  and  in  many 
ways  unpleasant  to  me.  1  had  to 
tell    people  that  they  heard,   but  did 


you   will     persuade     the    readers    of     ^^^  understand;    that  they  saw,   but 
The    Timer    to   make   room    in   their     ^j^  ^^^j,  perceive;   that  they  were  so 


immersed  in  their  bright  world  they 
cared   not   for   those   who   must   live 
always   in   the   dark.     I   had   to   tell 
them  how   disease   and   poverty   and 
selfishness     destroy    the    sight,     the 
hearing,    the   happiness    of   men.      I 
had  to  tell  them  that,  although  ours 
was   the   richest,    the   most   prosper- 
ous country  in  the  world,  yet  there 
were   thousands  of   handicapped  hu- 
man beings  among  us  unbefriended. 
For  more  than  twenty-five  years  I 
have    gone    up    and   down   the   land, 
trying  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public 
to  the  problems  and  requirements  of 
the  blind.     For  the  last  four  years  1 
have    been    endeavoring    to    raise    an 
endowment  fund  of  $2,000,000  to  fi- 
nance the  activities  of  the  American 
J'oundation  for  the  Blind— a  national 
organization    whose    work    is    scien- 
tific,  educational   and   philanthropic. 
It  is  laboring  constructively  to  raise 
the  sightless  of  America  from  isola- 
tion and  idleness  to  a  useful  citizen- 
ship and  some  measure  of  happiness. 
My  audiences  are   amazed   when  I 
tell   them   that  in  the  United   States 
there  are  annually  about  200,000  in- 
dustrial  accidents   which    injure   the 
eyes,   and   that  in  many   cases   total 
blindness  results.     And  still  the  man 
in   the    street   does   not   realize   that 
the  sorrow  which  sits  on  the  face  of 
the   blind   beggar   he   meets    on    the 
crowded   thoroughfares   of   cities   re- 
flects the  woe  of  countless  men  and 
women  who  are  blinded  in  the  strug- 
gle for  daily  bread.     When  a  bit  of 
cement,     or     a     steel     filing,     or     a 
splinter  of  glass  blots  out  the   light 
in  a  man's  eyes,   he  is  shoved  into 
the  stream  of  the  unfit,  and  cannot 
regain    his    place    in    the    industrial 
world   unless   he   receives   Intelligent 
help.    Dropping  a  dole   into  his   hat 
does  not  help  him.    He  should  rather 
be  told  that  there  is  an  agency  which 
will  assist  him  to  find   a  job.     That 
word  will  bring  joy  into  his  sad  face, 
and    there    will    be    hope    instead    of 
despair    in    his    heart.      That    is    the 
kind  of  aid  for  which  the  American 
Foundation  needs  $2,000,000. 

It  will  bring  me  heartfelt  happl- 
itess  if  you  will  suggest  that  the  pub- 
lication of  my  new  book,  "Mid- 
Btream"— largely  a  record  of  my 
work  for  the  blind— be  made  the  oc- 
casion of  completing  the  Endow- 
ment Fund.  Then,  indeed,  will  the 
rod  of  my  deprivations  bud  and  blos- 
som in  the  renewal  of  other  broken 
lives.     If  you  will  give  tongue  to  my 

wish  In  The  Time.s,  I  am  sure  thej 
people  will  respond  generously,  and 
the  dream  of  my  life— to  bring  the 
sightless  of  America  to  better  days- 
will  be  fulfilled. 

HELEN    KELLER. 
Forest  Hills,  Oct.  24,  1929. 


MISS  KELLEE'S  APPEAL. 

In  another  column  on  this  page  Is 
a  letter  from  Miss  Helen  Keller. 
You  vdll  want  to  read  it.  It  tells  you 
a  little  of  what  she  has  been  doing 
and  what  she  is  now  striving  for. 
Those  are  things  to  read  about  vdth 
a  slow  tightening  around  the  heart,, 
a  kind  of  quiet  inner  applause  for  a 
courage  beyond  the  power  of  most 
of  us.     She  does  not  speak  of  her 
own  years  of  silence  and  darkness. 
Her  thought,  her  work,  her  synipa-| 
thy  are  for  the  thousands  who  are 
blind  and  without  the  hope  of  light,  i 
Some  of  them   may  be   restored  if  I 
they  can  get  treatment.     Some  who 
will   never    see   may   be    taught   to 
read,    to   work    or   to    play.    All    of 
them  need  the  help  of  the  Americaaj 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  for  which  j 
Miss  Keller  seeks  to  complete  an 
endowment  fund  of  $2,000,000. 

These  things  are  known,  though 
they  are  not  fully  realized  by  us 
who  can  see.  We  are  grateful  to 
Miss  Keller  for  making  us  see  what 
would  remain  invisible  except  to  the 
clear  vision  of  an  understanding 
mind  and  heart.  We  are  grateful, 
too,  for  the  bright  glimpse  of  her 
as  she  reveals  herself  in  her  letter. 
Here  are  tenderness  without  senti- 
mentality, eloquence  without  rhet- 
oric, bravery  without  boldness.  Great 
satisfaction  will  be  the  sure  reward 
of  those  who  can  associate  them- 
selves through  their  gifts  with  her 
gallant  spirit. 


OosToK,  I^ass.  G-IoVp 
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HELEN  KELLER 
HAS  NEW^RELIGION 

Becomes   Convert  to  Old 
Persian  Beliefs 


k 


Urges  Crusade  Against  Evils  of 
War  and  Ignorance 

Special  Dispatch  to  the  Globe 

NEW  YORK,  Nov  30-Helen  Keller, 
famous  blind  and  deaf  woman,  who  in 
a  book  published  in  1927  described  In 
detail  her  Sweedenborgian  belief,  has 
become  a  convert  to  the  Persian  re- 
ligion of  Baha-U-Llah,  It  became 
known  today. 

Miss  Keller  told  of  her  new  faith  in 
addressing  a  gathering  of  the  l^Tew 
Historj-  Society  at  the  Ritz-Carlton 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
ilx)uis  Stuyvesant  Chanler. 
!  "I  am  truly  glad  to  be  with  you  this 
evening  and  to  say  a  word  for  the 
cause  which  is  precious  to  me,"  she 
explained.  "I  am  proud  to  be  one  of 
the  noble  band  who  heed  the  hidden 
words  of  Baha-U-Llah,  urging  us  to 
live  that  we  shall  humanize  the  world- 

"It  would  be  wonderful  if  the  mes- 
sage of  the  great  prophets  at  all  times 
should  take  possession  of  the  hearts  of 
women  and  kindle  In  them  a  pente- 
costal  fire  that  would  weld  them  to- 
gether in  a  crusade  against  the  dark 
evils  of  war,  poverty,  sickness,  preju- 
dice, ignorance  and  falsehood. 

"If  only  women  in  all  lands  would 
rise  up  in  their  might  and  fulfill  the 
destiny  God  has  alloted  them  of  oein.? 
mothers  of  humanity,  or  protecting 
their  children  and  children's  children 
against  the  destruction  of  war,  fam- 
ine and  disease,  they  would  hasten  the 
day  when  all  men  shall  have  life,  and 
have  it  more  abundantly. 

"Surely  we  may  believe  that  the  di- 
vine Providence  has  given  this  mission 
to  woman  kind.  Let  each  of  us  raise 
aloft  the  banner  of  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  among  men,  proclaiming  our 
faith  in  the  power  of  good  to  overcome 
the  power  of  evil.  Under  that  banner 
we  should  go  forth,  resolved  that  no 
more  battlefields  shall  be  covered  with 
the  young  bodies  of  our  sons. 

"Always  in  a  momentous  struggle 
there  are  heard  two  voices,  one  »'rora 
the  depths  of  selfishness,  where  suc- 
cess at  any  cost  is  the  objective,  and 
the  other  from  the  heights  of  Justice 
and  humanity,  where  even  failure  and 
loss  of  friends  bring  success.  Let  us 
ever  harken  to  the  voices  from  the 
heights  then  shall  we  with  enlightened 
minds  think  down  all  the  black,  cruel 
'Walla  of  hate,  greed  and  fear,  that 
halt  man's  march  to  the  kingdom  of 
God." 

Miss  Keller,  who  waa  taught  to  talk 
by  having  her  hand  placed  on  the 
mouth  and  throat  of  persons  8peakin,j 
different  words,  has  always  shown 
Ifreat  Interest  in  religion.  Using  tht 
Braille  method  of  reading  for  the  blind 
•he  has  read  many  religious  works. 


Helen  Keller 
Lauds^^JRadio 
As  Blind  Aid 

-i  1^1  robbed  blincln«5s  of 
its  ^j|lftrJi^C|sting-,  declares  Helen 
KeUer.JfaiiTlus  blind  student  and 
loctui'^,  wljose  own  triumpi^^'er 
her  triple  afcliction  oi'  beinV-^ble 
neither  to  .see,  hear  nor  spea^  is 
one  of  the  modern  niaivels  VT  in- 
dividual accomplishment. 

In  a  letter  to  A.  Atwater  Kent 
of  Philadephia,  exprcs.sing  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Kent's  cooperation 
with  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  in  providing  250  elec- 
tric radio  sets  for  distribution  to 
blind  shut-ins,  Miss  Keller  wrote: 

"May  your  reward  be  in  the 
thought  that,  through  you,  blind- 
ness has  lost  one  of  its  bitterest 
stings — long,  long  hours  of  brood- 
ing arrd  the  heart  of  sorrow  has 
been  lighten<Hi  and  consoled  by 
magical  sounds  from  the  world's 
brimming  orchestra." 

Although  Miss  Keller  has  learn- 
ed to  talk — thanks  to  her  own  per- 
sistence and  ingenuity— rshe  is  still 
deaf  as  well  as  blinds  But  no  radio 
listener  gets  morfey^l.easljre  or 
keener  delight  oiif  "oi  t'fie' musical 
program  than  does  she.  Just  as  she 
is  able  to  undei-stand  what  a  per- 
son is  saying  by  placing  her  fin- 
geis  on  the  larynx  of  the  speaker 
— her  sensitive  fingers  translat- 
ing the  soi.nd  vibrations  accurate- 
ly into  word.s — just  so  is  she  able 
to  get  the  rhythm  and  harmonies 
of  radio  music  by  placing  her  fin- 
ger tips  on  the  vibrating  edge  of 
the  loud  speaker. 

In  the  study  of  her  homo  in  For- 
est Hills,  Long  Island,  Miss  Keller 
has  an  electric  console  set  and 
"listening-in'"  is  one  of  her  favor- 
ite diversions.  Just  as  she  writes 
her  own  articles  and  letters  on  her 
own  typewriter,  she  prefers  to  op- 
erate her  radio  herself.  The  dial  of 
the  Atwater  Kent  sets,  she  ex- 
plains, is  a  decided  advantage  to 
the  blind,  since  this  enables  them 
to  feet  the  dial  markings  and  to 
locate  the  stations  they  wish  wilh 
lea.st  difficulty. 

"I  think  few  pcoijlc  realize, " 
sho  says,  "hr^-  M'jIJIiV''  'ihs  r'"-""^ 
ures  of  tht  pticu:  are;  and  when 
the  poor  are  blind  the  monotony  is 
terrible  indeed. 

"All     tho     hlini?     lyy^     r^Hin  I 

think  nf  Ihrrjftin  aai  a  _j;'"n^l"rfn1 
voice  frwTtrtlic  outside  world  v/hich 
binds  (lii^fi  UPHf'flMM'  Uto^i,  who 
see  and  those  who  can  not  see — 
as  a  m-^'  of  sympathy,    and 


aid,  ITTonsoler  of  the  lonely,  an 
enlarger  of  the  common  life,  a 
carrier  of  news  and  knowledge  a 
scatterer  of  sunshine." 

So  deeply  does  Miss  Keller  feel 
as  to  the  importance  of  radio  in 
widening  the  horizon  and  brighten- 
ing the  lives  of  the  blind  that  she 
is  devoting  a  major  part  of  her 
time,  at  present,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
in  understanding  i(x\'  equip  the 
homes  of  the  blthd  wi'th-iadio  re- 
ceivers. 


^o^oK.  N\^ss..^-Tco  We.. 


X^«g<ieAA^eT    \\,\'^a^. 
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Heleii  Keller  Reaffirms 
Faith  in  Swedenborg 
—Not  Persian  Cult 

NEW  YORK,  Dec  11  (A,  P.)— 
Helen  Keller  wishes  it  known 
that  she  has  not  been  converted 
to  the  Persian  religious  cnlt  of 
Baha-U-Liah.  She  hag  written 
a  letter  reaffirming  her  faith  In 
the  doctrines  of  Emmanuel 
Swedenborg.  ^M 


HELEN  KELLER  STILL  A  SWEDENBORGIAN 


Published  Reports  That  Famous  Blind  And  Deaf  Woman 
Has  Become  A  Convert  To  Persian  Religion  Of  Baha- 

U-Llah  Erroneous 


Boston^Miss  Helen  Keller,  noted  blind  and  deaf  woman, 
who  since  her  sixteenth  year  has  been  a  staunch  believer  in  the 
theological  doctrines  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  has  not  turned 
her  back  on  Swedenborgianism  and  become  a  convert  to  the 
Persian  religion  of  Baha-U-Llah,  as  was  reported  in  the  press  on 
Sunday,  Dec.  1. 

"Whj^  should  I  change  my  faith,  since  it  opens  my  spiritual 
eyes  to  all  that  is  beautiful  and  noble  in  the  thoughts  and  beliefs 
of  men,  and  makes  my  dark,  silent  world  sweet  and  livable?" 
she  asks  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Paul  Sperry,  an  intimate  friend 
of  hers  and  President  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  New 
Church,  of  which  Miss  Keller  is  a  member. 

Two  j-ears  ago  ISIiss  Keller  wrote  a  book,  "My  Religion  '' 
in  which  she  expounded  the  reasons  for  her  Swedenborgian  belief. 
The  late  Clarence  W.  Barron,  who  was  himself  a  member  of  the 
New  Church  and  deeply  interested  in  its  welfare,  was  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  Miss  Keller  in  the  publication  of  this  book. 

The  unfortunate  misstatement  arose,  it  appears,  through 
misconstruction  of  certain  remarks  of  Miss  Keller's  in  an  address 
before  the  New  York  History  Society.  Her  letter  to  Mr.  Sperry, 
in  which  she  makes  her  position  plain ,  follows : 

Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  G,  1929. 

Dear  Mr.  Sperry: 

Your  letter  came  in  the  late  afternoon  mail  yesterday. 
I  telegraphed  you  an  emphatic  denial  of  the  newspaper  state- 
ment this  morning.  I  am  quite  as  troubled  as  j^ou  are.  I 
knew  Sunday  morning  that  the  "New  York  World"  had 
published  something  to  the  effect  that  I  was  a  convert  to  the 
doctrines  of  Baha-U-Llah. 

These  are  the  facts:  About  a  week  ago  I  was  invited  by 
Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Chanler  to  speak  on  peace  before  the  New 
York  History  Society  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  Sunday  even- 
ing December  1st.  The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Miza 
Ahmada  Sohrab,  and  my  little  talk  of  five  minutes  followed 
his. 

I  prepared  my  speech  hurriedly  between  other  tasks,  one 
of  which  was  a  message  for  the  Young  People's  League  of  the 
New  Church  in  Brooklyn  which  was  mailed  the  same  day. 
Another  was  a  greeting  to  the  New  Jersey  Blind  Men's  Club.' 

The  passage  in  my  speech  which  has  been  misconstrued 
was  at  the  beginning  where  I  said,  "I  am  indeed  glad  to  be 
with  3'ou  this  evening,  and  to  say  a  word  for  a  cause  which 
is  precious  to  me.  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the  noble  band 
who  heed  the  "Hidden  words  of  Baha-U-Llah,  urging  us  so 
to  live  that  we  shall  humanize  the  world."  Of  course  it  is 
very  obvious  to  me  now  that  those  words  were  open  to  mis- 
construction. I  should  have  said,  "the  cause  of  peace" and 
"Although  not  a  member  of  your  Society^  I  heed,"  etc. 
But  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  anyone  would  think  I  had 
"adopted  the  Persian  Religion"  because  I  was  speaking  to 
Bahai  followers.  I  have  a  profound  respect  for  the  teachings! 
of  Baha-U-Llah,  just  as  1  have  for  the  noble  thoughts  of 
all  great  proi)liets  and  seers.  Every  one  present  at  the 
meeting  knew  I  am  not  a  Baliai.  I  notice,  however,  no  one 
corrected   the   blunder  in    the   newspapers.     Whether  any 


effort  was  made  to  do  so,  I  do  not  know.     In  my  talk  I 
inserted  the  changfes  I  have  indicated  above.  ***** 

You  are  at  liberty-  to  use  this  statement  of  facts  wherever 
you  think  proper.  It  is  most  important  to  me  that  I  should 
not  be  misinterpreted  in  my  rcliiyrion.  As  you  know,  since 
I  was  sixteen  years  old,  I  have  been  a  strong  believer  in 
the  doctrines  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  Why  should  I 
change  my  faith,  since  it  opens  my  spiritual  eyes  to  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  noble  in  the  thoughts  and  beliefs  of  men,  and 
makes  my  dark,  sifciit  world  sweet  and  livable?  This 
incident  has  taught  me  a  lesson,  and  I  shall  be  sternly  care- 
ful in  the  future. 

I  should  be  so  grateful,  'Sir.  Sperry,  if  you  would  tell 
my  friends — the  ones  who  speak  to  you  about  writing  to  me — 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  at  present  to  answer  all,  or  even 
half  of  the  letters  I  receive.  I  love  the  friends  who  write  to 
me,  and  through  the  distance  and  the  silence  I  smile  and  nod 
to  them,  but  I  can  do  no  more  now.  "When  one  writes  a 
book,  one  opens  a  Pandora's  box  out  of  which  swarm  all 
kinds  of  imps — letters,  autographs,  interviewers,  photo- 
graphers ad  infinitum!  I  have  written  eighteen  messages  and 
spoken  seven  times  since  the  first  of  November.  I  have 
also  prepared  two  long  articles  for  publication  and  written 
countless  letters,  some  of  them  most  important  and  difficult. 
So  you  see,  I  am  not  exaggerating  the  least  bit  when  I  say 
I  have  more  tasks  than  I  know  what  to  do  with. 

I  do  not  think  the  Bahai  episode  is  altogether  to  be 
regretted,  since  it  necessitated  stopping  everything  and 
having  a  long  deferred  letter-chat  with  you.  "God  keep 
watch  between  thee  and  me"  and  goodbye — I  hope  not  for 
long. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Helen  Keller. 


07, 


ec.  e^rAoe-T 
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Prof.  Copeland  Gives  Radio  Reading 
As  Gift  to  Former  Pupils  at  Harvard 


Thousands  of  radio  listeners  through- 
out New  England  tuned  in  on  West- 
Inghouse  sUtions  WBZ— WBZA  last 
night  to  enjoy  the  rare  pleasure  of  a 
reading  by  Charles  Townsend  Cope- 
land,  BoyLston  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  oratorj',  emeritus,  at  Harvard. 

"I  am  making  this  a  gift  to  my 
friends  and  especially  to  my  former 
pupils  all  over  eastern  America,"  said 
Prof.  Copeland. 

As  his  first  selection  he  read,  "How 
Helen  Keller  learned  the  meaning  of 
words."  an  extract  from  her  autobi- 
ography, entitled  "The  Story  of  My 
Ufe." 

"ThL«  passage  was  uTitten  for  me  by 
•  when  I  was  a  teacher  at 
OoUegp."  said  Prof.  Cope- 
land, I  didn't  read  It  before  I  went 
to  chLw,  because  I  knew  that  MLss  Kel- 
ler wrote  BO  carefully  and  so  excellent- 


ly, without  fumbling  or  correction.  The 
effect  upon  the  class  was  extraordin- 
ary, and  for  me  it  was  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  go  on  with  my  reading." 

He  then  read  the  story  of  the  strug- 
gle for  language  of  a  girl  who  was 
sightless,  speechless  and  deaf. 

Prof.  Copeland's  second  selection  wa.s 
Tennyson's,  "The  Revenge:  A  Battle  of 
the  Fleet."  a  poem  of  the  sea  and  of 
Sir  Richard  Grenville's  stand  against 
the  Spanish  Armada. 

For  his  last  selection  he  chose  a 
humorous  selection  by  Robert  Bench- 
ley,  to  whom  he  referred  a.s  "one  of 
the  greatest  wits  in  America."  The 
stoiT  was,  "Christmas  Afternoon:  Done 
in  the  Manner,  if  Not  In  the  Spirit  of 
Charle.s  Dickens."  and  telling  of  the 
boredom  of  the  holiday  after  a  family 
Christmas  party. 


By  Arthur  Dean,  Sc.D. 
Parents'  Counselor. 

TF  YOU  youngsters  bad  been 
I  born  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb  and  you  had  a  chance 
to  see  for  just  a  split  second, 
what  Avould 
you  ask  to 
see? 


"An 
plane, 


air- 

,"    ] 
hear  one  sav 
'Lindbergh," 
shouts    an 
other.   "The 
sun,,"      "A 
k  an  garoo," 
"A  u  t  o  m  o- 
bile,"      "Ze- 
bra,"   "Sev- 
enty -five     _ 
story     sky-    akthsk  dean 
scraper,"  cry   others. 

Helen  Keller,  who  has  never 
seen  any  of  these  things,  told  a 
group  of  children:  "Were  my 
Maker  to  grant  me  but  a  single 
glance  through  these  sightless 
eyes  of  mine  and  I  could  choose, 
in  advance,  but  two  objects  to 
behold,  I  would  without  ques- 
tion or  recall  pray  that  my  eyes 
portray  ^f  all  things  beautiful, 
first  a  child,  and  a  dog." 

Then  she  added:  "Were  that 
same  Creator  to  grant  me  the 
sense  of  hearing  for  only  an  in- 
stant and  again  I  was  limited  to 
but  two  choices  I  would  say  that 
my  ears  should  catch,  above  all, 
a  baby's  laughter — that  and  the 
voice  of  my  dearest  friend  and 
my  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy.'' 


M^  Call's    M^4^axvN 


e. 


N 


ove<v\\?<.^ 


W<L^     \^a-^. 


IT  HAPPENS  that  several  of  the  most  important 
books  that  I  have  been  reading  recently  are  not 
only  by  women,  but  about  them;  so  this  month  I 
am  going  to  close  the  doors  unchivalrously  in  the  face 
of  the  other  half  of  the  human  race,  and  let  us  listen 
to  what  we  have  to  say  for  ourselves. 

Helen  Keller  is,  I  suppose,  the  most  remarkable 
woman  in  the  world.  The  story  of  Cinderella  is  no 
more  familiar  to  us  than  the  miraculous  fairy  tale  of 
this  other  little  girl,  sitting  in  the  rags  of  despair  be- 
side the  ashes  of  her  life,  waiting,  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind,  for  the  Fairy  Godmother  to  come,  to  send  her 
in  a  golden  coach  to  the  music  and  the  lights  and  the 
dancing  of  the  feast  from  which  she  was  barred.  We 
linow  that  the  Fairy  Godmother  came;  and  that  our 
Cinderella  went  to  the  ball.  Twenty  years  ago,  in  a 
book  called  The  Story  of  My  Life  she  told  us  how 
sweet  the  music  sounded;  and  now,  in  another  book. 
Midstream,  twenty  years  later,  she  tells  us  what  hap- 
pened after  the   clock  struck  twelve. 

It  is  an  amazing  book — to  me  an  infinitely  more 
amazing  one  than  that  first  enraptured  outburst — that 
touching  and  intolerable  paean  of  hope  and  triumph 
and  desperate  gratitude.  Certainly,  what  held  us 
breathless  over  those  other  pages  was  not  the  person- 
ality of  the  girl  who  wrote  them,  but  the  miracle  of 
the  accomplishment  itself.  But  in  Midstream  it  is  the 
woman  herself  who  rivets  our  attention;  no  longer  the 
radiant  young  prophetess  of  sweetness  and  light;  but  | 
a  spirited,  faulty  and  warmly  human  intelligence — 
rebellious,  impulsive,  sentimental;  amazingly  honest 
with  herself,  amazingly  frank  with  us;  bitterly  impa- 
tient at  her  own  limitations  and  quite  as  bitterlv  im- 
patient with  those  of  others — a  really  vivid  personality. 
She  is  still  able  to  pour  out  pages  on  the  enchantment 
of  Nature  and  the  delights  of  friendship,  and  the  rich- 
ness of  life  that  has  poured  through  her  fingers;  but 
behind  the  soft  cadences  of  "Hearts  and  Flowers"  there 
sounds  more  than  once  a  bitterer  and  more  stirring 
music — the  distant  trumpet  rallying  together  the  scat- 
tered forces  that  have  battled  long  and  wearily  with 
disillusion  and  despair.  And  it  is  that  music,  valiant, 
undaunted  and  rebellious,  that  seems  to  me  to  sound 
an  everlasting  challenge  in  our  dull  ears. 


Great  Moments  in  Freedom 

How  Helen  Keller  jound  language 
By    Marion    Lansing 


To  I'S  who  walk  in  sun- 
light and  hear  the  many 
sounds  that  beat  so  loudly 
upon  our  ears,   the  world  of 
darkness  and  silence  in  which  a  person  lives  who  is 
both  blind  and  deaf  would  seem  a  prison  house  into 
which  could  come  no  joy  or  freedom.     Yet  Helen 
Keller  can  tell  us  how  the  key  that  unlocked  this 
prison  for  her  was  put  into  her  hands,  and  how  she 
felt  when  the  great  moment  of  freedom  came  to  her. 
She  had  been  blind  and  deaf  ever  since  about  a 
year  old,  but  in  spite  of  that  she  had  managed  to 
find  out  many  things  about  the  world  that  sur- 
rounded her.    As  a  child  of  three  or  four  years,  she 
began  to  suspect  that  she  was  in  some  way  different 
from  other  people.    She  sensed  that  members 
of  her  family  did  not  make  signs  with  their 
hands  when  they  wanted  something  done,  as 
she  did.     Sitting  in  her  mother's  lap,  she 
could  feel  that  her  mother  did  something  with 
her  mouth  to  which  other  people  seemed  to 
pay  attention.     She  would   stand  between 
two  persons  who  were  talking  and  touch  their 
lips.    They  were  doing  something  which  she 
could  not  understand,  and  it  vexed  her.    She 
would    move    her    lips,    too,    gesticulating 
frantically;    but    nothing    happened,    as    it 
seemed  to  when  they  did  it.    This  would  make 
her  so  angr>'  that  she  would  kick  and  scream 
until  she  was  exhausted.     Yet  there  seemed 
nothing  that  she  or  anyone  else  could  do. 
She  was  in  a  prison  house  of  darkness  and 
silence,   and   her  eager  spirit   was  beating 
against  the  bars. 

Then  there  was  her  father.  Her  earliest 
knowledge  of  him  was  of  making  her  way  to 
him  through  great  drifts  of  paper  and  finding 
him  seated  alone,  holding  a  piece  of  paper 
before  his  face.  How  could  a  blind  and  deaf 
baby  understand  that  he  was  reading?  She 
would  sit  down  and  hold  a  piece  of  paper  be- 
fore her  face.  She  even  borrowed  his  spec- 
tacles and  put  them  on,  hoping  that  they 
might  solve  the  mystery.  But  she  had  to  give 
it  up.  It  was  years  before  she  found  out  the 
secret. 

"POR  a  time  Helen  wa8  not  unhappy  in  spite 
•*■  of  her  deprivations.     Her   loving   father 
and  mother  managed  to  set  up  a  system  of 
signs  by  which  she  came  to  know  what  was 
wanted  of  her  and  they  could  know  her  needs. 
She  played  with  her  little  Negro  playmate, 
Martha   Washington,    the   cook's   daughter, 
and  with  her  big  dog,  Belle,  and  was  fairly 
content  so  long  aa  they  understood  her  and  did  what 
she  wanted  of  them.    But  when  she  could  not  make 
them   understand,  or  they  refused  to  do  as  she 
wished,  she  would  go  into  a  storm  of  anger  and  wear 
herself  out  with  crying  in  her  mother's  arms.     As 


she  grew  older  these  storms  of  temper  came  oftener 
and  oftener  until  at  last  when  she  was  six  years  old 
she  would  have  crying  spells  almost  every  day. 
The  imprisoned  spirit  was  beating  against  the  walls 
of  darkness  and  silence  which  shut  her  in. 

It  was  torture  both  for  the  child  and  for  those  who 
watched  her.  Seeking  for  any  way  to  help  Helen, 
her  father  took  her  to  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
the  inventor  of  the  telephone,  who  had  long  been 
a  teacher  of  the  deaf.  He  was  able  to  suggest  that 
a  teacher  might  be  sent  to  Helen  in  her  own  home 

in     Alabama     from     the 

famous  school  for  the 
blind  in  Boston,  where 
Dr.  Howe  had  educated 
Laura  Bridgman,  another 
blind  and  deaf  child. 

CO  IN  March,  1887, 
^  three  months  before 
Helen  was  seven  years  old, 
her  famous  teacher.  Miss 
Anne  Sullivan,  came  to 
her. 

Miss  Sullivan's  first 
work  with  the  child  was  with  the  sign  language. 
The  morning  after  her  arrival  she  led  Helen  into  her 
room  and  gave  her  a  doll.  Helen  had  had  dolls 
before,  but  Miss  Sullivan  did  something  new  with 
this  doll.  After  the  child  had  played  with  it  a  little 
while,  Miss  SulHvan  took  her  hand  and  spelled  into 
it  the  four  letters  that  made  up  the  word  "d-o-1-1." 
Helen  was  interested  in  this  finger  play  and  at  once 
learned  to  imitate  it.  She  ran  downstairs  and  matlc 
the  play  in  her  mother's  hand.  But  she  did  not 
know  in  the  least  what  she  was  doing  or  that  the 
play  in  her  hand  had  anything  to  do  with  the  doll. 
During  the  weeks  that  followed,  she  learned  to 
spell  word  after  word  in  this  way.  But  still  she  did 
not  get  the  idea  that  everything  had  a  name  and  that 
she  was  learning  words  which  were  names.  They 
struggled  daily  over  the  words  "m-u-g"  and 
"w-a-t-e-r."  Miss  Sullivan  was  trj'ing  to  make  the 
child  understand  that  the  word  mug  stood  for  the 
dish  out  of  which  she  drank  and  the  word  water  for 
that  which  was  in  the  mug.  But  Helen  did  not  get 
it.  One  morning  they  worked  at  it  so  long  that 
Helen  became  very  impatient  and  angry.  But  still 
she  did  not  understand. 

It  was  a  lovely  spring  day.  They  stopped  lessons 
and  went  out  into  the  garden,  down  the  path  which 
was  fragrant  with  honeysuckle  to  the  well-house. 
Someone  was  drawing  water  from  the  well,  and 
the  teacher  placed  Helen's  hand  under  the  sjiout. 
As  the  water  poured  over  one  hand.  Miss  Sullivan 
spelled  into  the  other  the  word  water.  Over  and 
over  she  Hi)clle<l  it,  at  first  slowly  and  then  quickly, 
while  the  water  streamed  on  the  other  hand. 

"I  stood  still,"  says  Helen,  "my  whole  attention 
fixed   upon   the   motion   of   her  fingers.     Suddenly 


I  felt  a  misty  consciousness  as  of  something  for- 
gotten— a  thrill  of  returning  thought;  and  somehow 
the  mystery'  of  language  was  revealed  to  me.  I 
knew  then  that  w-a-t-e-r  meant  the  wonderful  cool 
something  that  was  flowing  over  my  hand.  That 
Uving  word  awakened  my  soul,  gave  it  light,  hope, 
joy,  set  it  free.  ...  I  left  the  well-house  eager 
to  learn.  Everything  had  a  name,  and  each  name 
gave  birth  to  a  new  thought.  As  we  returned  to 
the  house  everj'  object  which  I  touched  seemed  to 
quiver  ^s-ith  hfe.  That  was  because  I  saw  every- 
thing with  the  new  strange  sight  that  had  come  to 
me.  ...  I  learned  a  great  many  new  words 
that  day.  ...  It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
find  a  happier  child  than  I  was  as  I  lay  in  my  crib 
at  the  close  of  that  eventful  day  and  hved  over 
the  joys  it  had  brought  me,  and  for  the  first  time 
longed  for  a  new  day  to  come."  ' 

Of    the    use    which    Helen 
Keller  has  made  of  the  key  of 
language  which  was  put  into 
her  hands  that  day,   all  the 
world  knows.     She  has  gone  through  college  and 
graduated  with  honor.    She  has  continued  to  read 
and  study  and  has  written  books  about  her  thoughts 
on  life  which  are  an  inspiration  to  all  who  read 
them.    She  has  learned  so  well  the  art  of  speech  that 
she  can  make  addresses  at  great  pubUc  gatherings. 
Now  she  is  giving  all  her  time  and  strength  to 
opening  the  prison  doors  for  others  who  are  bhnd 
and  deaf.    It  is  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  her  sit  be- 
side people  and  talk  with  them.    She  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  sign  language,  but  reads  their  speech 
by  putting  her  hands  on  their  lips  and  getting 
the  vibration  in  their  throats  as  they  talk. 
Her  face  hghts  with  interest  as  her  sensitive 
fingers  get  the  message  and  translate  it  to  her 
mind.    All  the  world  of  her  outer  knowledge 
has  come  to  her  through  her  finger  tips,  as 
they  have  given  her  the  key  to  that  world, 
the  key  of  language. 

HELEN  KELLER  found  language  ready- 
made  for  her  use.  If  she  had  lived  ten, 
twentj',  thirty  thousand  years  ago,  in  the 
days  of  the  cave  men,  there  would  have  been 
no  language  for  her  to  learn.  Man  had  to 
learn  to  talk.  The  first  men  were  in  a  prison 
house  within  themselves  not  unUke  that  in 
which  this  lonely  child  of  the  twentieth 
centurj'  found  herself.  What  would  life  be  if 
persons  living  together  could  not  talk  to  one 
another?  Like  Helen,  these  early  dwellers 
on  the  earth  began  to  communicate  with 
those  about  them  by  signs  and  grunts  and 
queer  ejaculations.  But  out  of  these  signs  and 
.lounds  they  soon  began  to  build  up  a  lan- 
guage. As  man  gave  names  to  his  thoughts, 
new  thoughts  and  ideas  came  to  him.  For 
each  of  them  he  found  a  word. 

"The  more  I  handled  things  and  learned 
their  names  and  uses,"  writes  Helen  Keller, 
"the  more  joyous  and  confident  grew  my  kin- 
ship with  the  rest  of  the  world."  Language 
is  one  key  to  freedom,  admitting  each  one  of 
us  to  kinship  with  all  the  world. 


_Hos"Vor<.   IVAas-^.,  iratssertptr 
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Blind  May  See  Sidewalks  of  New  York 
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Al  Smith  and  Helen  Keller 

The  Former  Governor   Is  Showing  Her  the  Braillo  Edition  of  His  Book, 
'•f p  to  Now."  Which  He  Will  DistHbute  to  «hc  Principal  IJbraHcjs  of  thf 

Country 
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Smith  Gives  Life  Story  to  Libraries  for  Blind; 
(/)  presents  First  Braille  Copy  to  Helen  Keller 


Former  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith 
'symbolically  presented  to  the  coun- 
try's blind  his  life  atory,  "Up  to 
Now,"  when  he  gave  copy  of  the 
book  in  Braille  to  He  ■-.  KeHcr  yes- 
terday. At  the  suggestion  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
■Mr.  Smith  had  the  book  issued  in 
Braille  and  gave  sets  to  libraries  for 
the  blind  in  various  parts  of  the 
country",  as  a  memorial  to  his 
mother. 

Miss  Keller  arrived  at  Mr.  Smith's 
office  at  200  Madison  Avenue  short- 
ly before  11  A.  M.  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  her  teach- 
er; Miss  Polly  Thompson,  her  secre- 
tary, and  Robert  B.  Erwin,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind.  Miss  Keller 
placed  her  fingers  on  Mr.  Smith's 
lips  and  understood  instantly  his 
greeting.  "Good  morning,  Helen." 

Miss  Thompson,  by  placing  her 
right  hand  in  Miss  Keller's  and  us- 
ing the  manual  alphabet,  then  asked 
her  to  pose  for  a  group  of  photog- 
.raphers.  Although  unable  to  see  or 
hear    the    flashlights,    the    vibration 


Informed  h?r  when  the  pictures  had 
been  made. 

As  Mr.  Smith  gave  Miss  Keller 
the  three  large  volumes  to  which  his 
book  has  been  expanded  by  use  of 
the  Braille  system,  she  extended 
toward  him  her  typewritten  message 
of  thanks.  Mr.  Smith  read  it  aloud, 
obviously  touched.  By  placing  her 
fingers  on  Mr.  Smith's  arm.  Miss 
Keller  could  detect  vibration  that  he 
was  reading  but  did  not  distinguish 
the  words. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith,  for  this 
book,'  said  Miss  Keller  in  her  writ- 
ten message.  "It  is  a  touching  proof 
of  your  interest  in  the  blind.  That 
you  should  care  enough  about  us  1o 
present  'Up  to  Now'  in  Braille  moves 
me  too  deeply  for  words.  Aware  of 
all  that  you  and  your  book  repre- 
sent, I  feel  indeed  proud  to  hold 
your  gift  in  my  hand— the  autobiog- 
raphy of  a  man  who  has  battled 
against  fate  with  indomitable  per- 
severance. How  thrilling  it  will  be 
for  us  who  cannot  see  your  face  to 
have  your  personality  under  our 
fingers!" 


Mnr&K     a^,    |C|30. 


Helen  Keller  TalKs  to 
Committee  to  Aid  Blind 

WASHINGTON'  March       27-Helen 

Keller,  sigrhtless  and  deaf,  who  was 
once  unable  to  speak,  talked  to  the 
House  appropriations  committee  today 
in  support  of  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide books  for  the  blind  in  various 
places  throughout  the  country.  The 
books  are  written  in  the  Braille  raised 
type  to  be  read  with  sensitive,  trained 
fingers. 

Miss  Keller  said  perhap.s  200  words 
to  the  committee  and  spoke  of  the 
pleasures  the  normal  individual  grets 
from  books,  and  pleaded  that  they  be 
not   denied   to   the  blind. 

"Books  are  the  eyes  of  the  blind," 
she  said  in  her  slow,  distinct  voice. 
"They  reveal  to  us  the  glories  of  the 
light-filled  world.  They  help  us  to  for- 
get   our   limitations." 


"Bo 'S.Tom,  KVa^s-.C.'b.  N\oNito  r. 


Miss  KeJJar's  Garden 

My  garden  is  a  humble  place — a 
rustic  nook,  a  Imt  of  green.  One 
friend  says  it  is  more  like  a  nest  than 
a  garden.  Another  calls  it  "the  philos- 
opher's garden,"  becau.se  it  is  so 
walled  In  on  all  sides  and  so  narrow, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  high  that  it 
•eaches  the  stars.  Tor  me  it  is  a  shel- 
ter from  the  Imstliug  world,  a  place 
to  meditate  in,  a  sweet,  tranquil 
haunt  of  birds,  bees,  and  butterflies, 
a  realm  of  peace.  ... 

Juue-time  within  the  circle  of  ever- 
greens that  shields  my  garden  is  a 
wondrous  woof  of  odours — evergreens 
and  marsh-grass  threaded  with  the 
sceut  of  lilac  and  laurel.  Bright-hued 
flowers  march  beside  me  and  hold  up 


lovely  faces  to  me.  Where  the  grass 
grows  softest,  the  violets  oi)eu  their 
blue  eyes  and  look  irt  me  wonder- 
ingly.  .  .  .  The  honeysuckle  trails  over 
the  i)rivet  wall,  blessing  every  breeze 
with  its  fragrance.  The  weigclas  reach 
out  wr.iithiike  arms  to  embrace  uie. 
When  I  push  them  aside  to  pass,  how 
the  winged  plundeiers  of  their  sweets 
scatter  in  the  sunshine!  Tall  irises 
from  Japan  and  (Jermany  display 
their  exquisite  gowns  across  the  rib- 
bon-like trails  which  the  gardener  has 
made  around  the  summer  house.  In 
one  corner  of  my  garden  there  is  a 
clumjj  of  old-fashioned  lilacs.  In  June 
the  boughs  are  weighted  with  loveli 
nes.s,  and  heart-penetrating  odour  - 
oh,  nobody  has  ever  put  it  into  words! 
.Ml  tlnxngh  .May  anil  early  June  a 
flaming  tide  of  tuiijis  sjireads  over  the 
lawn,  with  hero  and  tlx-re  an  island 
(if  d:ifl'odils  .•ind  hyacinths.  If  1  touch 
one  of  them,  lo,  a  lily  is  born  in  my 
li.inds! — Uklen  Kellab,  iu  "Mid- 
air eaiu. 


^o'oi'oH,  r^as'5.,Vya\<el 
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iBlind  ^thoresT^its  for  Portrait 


Helen  Keller,  blind  and  deaf  lecturer  and  authoress,  posing  for  portrait  painted  by  Hans  Malmsletft.'^at  ner 
Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  home.  She  is  pictured  reading  with  her  fingers  by  the  Braille  system.  She  hears  by  placing 
her  fingers  on-ihe  lips  and  nose  of  the  speaker.  Malmstedt  explained  that,  while  he  painted.  Miss  Keller  listened 
to  the  radio  by  placing  her  left  hand  on  the  loud  speaker. 
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Seeking  Congressional  Aid  for  the  Blind 

Helen  Keller  (right)  and  Representative  Ruth  Pratt  appearing  before 
the  House  committee  for  more  branch  libraries  of  Braille  books. 

Herald  Tribune — Acme 
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HELEN  KELLER  KEEPS 
HER  OPTIMISM  AT  50 

Woman  Who,  Though  Blind,  Deaf  and  Mute,  Built 
Incomparably  Rich  Life,  Writes  Message 
of  Cheer  and  Gratitude  for  Her  Birthday— Her 
Viewpoint  Decidedly  Modern— Miss  Anne 


M.  Sullivan,  Still  Her  Companion,  Played  Vital 
B        Part  in  Career  World  Has  Acclaimed 


A  PERSONAL  MESSAGE  FROM  HELEN  KELLER 

As  I  look  back  over  the  years,  I  am  amazed  at  the  number  and  the 
richness  of  the  spiritual  adventures  I  haA'e  had.  What  more  magical 
adventure  could  have  befallen  me,  deaf  and  blind  from  my  19th 
month,  than  the  change  from  darkness  to  light,  from  isolation  to 
language,  from  muteness  to  speech!  What  could  have  happened  to  n:e 
more  unexpected  than  the  coming  of  her  who  led  me  through  the 
silent  dark  back  to  the  sunshine  and  beauty  of  life!  What  experience 
could  have  been  more  thrilling  for  me  than  the  race  through  college 
^nth  seeing  and  hearing  girls,  and  the  wonders  of  literature,  philosophy 
and  languages  that  flooded  me  A\ith  delightl 

Aftenvard  came  the  adventure  of  my  work  for  the  blind,  and  one 
surprise  after  another  whetted  my  interest.  I  never  dreamed  that  I 
could  accomplish  much  «ith  my  triple  limitations  and  halting  speech. 
Yet  when  I  asked  help  for  the  blind  of  America,  thousands  upon 
tlicusands  of  busy  people  turned  from  their  occupations  and  stretched 
out  their  hands  to  me  in  loving  service.  Thus  I  was  encou^rs^ged  to 
undertake  the  difficult  task  of  raising  an  endowment  furid  of  two 
million  dollars,  so  that  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  might 
open  doors  of  opportunity  to  men  and  women  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  must  limp  through  life  when  the  race  is  unto  the  swift. 

It  is  a  profound  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that  the  Foundation 
for  which  I  have  labored  the  past  five  years  is  in  a  position  to  offer 
aid  to  many  a  bewildered  wanderer  along  the  dark  trail  who  seeks  work 
and  some  of  the  normal  happiness  of  life.  It  is  full  of  activity,  co- 
operation and  constructive  effort  in  many  directions,  and  the  blind  of 
America  are  gaining  new  courage  because  they  know  they  have  this 
strong  friend  to  help  them  in  their  difficulties. 

As  I  look  out  upon  the  world,  I  am  conscious  of  a  keen  longing  to 
foster  the  same  co-operation  between  all  classes  of  society,  and  eradi- 
cate hatred,  war  and  poverty  from  the  earth.  THe  yearning  to  see  a 
friendlier,  happier  home  for  all  men  vibrates  through  me  like  a  mighty 
anthem  as  I  join  hands  with  the  builders  of  a  nobler  civilization.  Truly, 
life  is  a  wonderful  adventure  if  one  is  alive-^^«ot  dulled  by  custom  or 
stupefied  by  fatalism. 

HELEN  KELLER. 


rifty  years  ago  next  Friday,  June  27, 

In  the  square  "living"  room  of  a  tiny 

^ouse  covered  with  ivy.  climbing  roses 

and  honeysuckle,  an  extraordinary  life 

began.    Its  beginning,  though,  was  any- 

llhing  but  extraordinarj'. 

.   T.ie  newest  born  of  the  residents  of 

the  little  Alabama  town  of  Tuscumbla 

l^ras  a  girl,  an  entirely  normal,  healthy 

JJirl.     Like    all    babies,    she    cried,    and 

jslept,  and  grew.      Like  all  babies,  she 

mas  the  object  of  parental  disagreement 

lover   the  name  she   should  bear.    Like 

HI   babies,   her   gurgling   laughter,   her 

burlous  wonderment  over  every  detail  of 

world  dawning  upon  a  new  conscious- 
ness served  to  excite  that  parental  ad- 
miration which  is  as  old  as  time. 

Then,  while  she  was  still  a  baby  who 
saw  and  heard  and  talked  with  the 
elemental  Joyousne.ss  of  babyhood  came 
a  mysterious,  cruel  and  desolating  ill- 
ness. Light  turned  to  darkness.  The 
prattling,  baby  tongue  became  mute. 
The   ears   that  listened  so   joyously   to 


the  birds  In  the  glorious  garden  were 
stopped. 

That  baby  was  Helen  Adams  Keller. 

Today,  nearly  50  years  later,  out  of 
the  desolation  of  the  mysterious  disease, 
the  dauntless  courage  innate  in  that  ob- 
servant, joyous  infant  lias  spun  a  career 
of  miraculous  achievement  which  has 
compelled  the  admiration  of  the  whcjie 
worm.  --'"■., 

REALIZED   SHE  WAS 
NOT  LIKE  OTHER  FOLK 

After  that  illness  in  her  18th  month, 
there  followed  for  Helen  Keller  five 
years  of  complete  darkness  and  impris- 
onment. She  learned  to  make  her  wants 
known  and  was  active  physically.  Dur- 
ing most  of  the  time  she  was  fairly 
happy  with  the  life  that  had  given  her 
so  much  only  to  take  It  away.  Then 
came  an  Interlude  of  even  more  terrible ! 
poignancy  than  the  Illness.  Introducing 
it  was  realization  In  the  darkened  con- 
sciousness of  the  child  that  she  was 
not  like  others.    Her  reaction,  as  de- 


scribed in  her  own  words  in  her  life 
story,  was  a  reflection  of  the  indom- 
itable energy  that  built  so  much  on  so 
fragile  a  foundation.    She  says: 

"I  do  not  remember  when  I  first 
realized  that  I  was  different  from  other 
people;  but  I  knew  it  before  my  teach- 
er came  to  me.  i  had  noticed  that  my 
mother  and  my  friends  did  not  use  signs 
as  I  did  when  they  wanted  anything 
done,  but  talked  with  their  mouths. 
Sometimes,  I  stood  between  two  per- 
sons who  were  conversing  and  touched 
their  lips.  I  could  not  understand,  and 
was  vexed.  I  moved  my  lips  and  ges- 
ticulated frantically  without  result.  This 
made  me  so  angry  at  times  that  I  kicked 
and  screamed  until  I  was  exhausted." 

Shortly  thereafter,  in  1887,  there  came 
into  Helen  Keller's  life  Anne  Mansfield 
Sullivan,  now  Mrs.  John  Macy,  who 
ever  since  has  been  at  her  side  as  teach- 
er, mentor,  and  spiritual  companion, 
and  who  will  be  with  her  at  the  quiet 
birthday  obser\-ance  next  Friday. 

Prom  the  time  Miss  Sullivan  came  to 
her,  a  20-year-old  graduate  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,  Miss  Keller 
began  the  career  that  was  to  make  her 
name  a  shining  symbol  of  accomplish- 
ment. In  Miss  Sullivan,  Helen  Keller 
found  the  strong  hand  and  sympathetic 
understanding  that  was  to  lead  her  to 
goals  never  before  achieved  by  one  so 
tremendously  handicapped. 

But  great  as  Miss  Sulivan's  work  has 
been,  and  remarkably  fertile  the  mind 
of  her  pupil,  were  it  not  for  Helen  Kel- 
ler's dauntless  spirit  and  determination, 
her  hopefulness  and  her  optimism,  all 
would  have  been  impossible.  Hers  is  a 
magnificent  story  of  a  battle  of  peace; 
stripped  of  trumpets  and  wa\'ing  pen- 
nants it  yet  is  more  glamorous  and 
thriHihg  than  a  h'ulidred  wars. 

An  embattled  spirit,  shackled  by  a 
three-fold  affliction,  she  has  emerged 
victorious  in  every  undertaking,  from 
graduating  cum  laude  from  Radcliffe 
College  to  bringing  new  life,  new  vigor, 
new  hope  into  the  movements  designed 
to  aid  the  blmd,  the  deaf,  and  the  dumb. 
In  the  course  of  her  lifetime  she  has 
essayed  tasks  whose  magnitude  would 
have  dismayed  most  persons  endowed 
with  every  faculty  in  its  fullest  strength. 
Always  she  has  pitted  her  sphlt  against 
seemingly  overwhelming  obstacles, ,  and 
always  she  has  finished  with  success 
crowning  her  efforts. 

No  better  example  of  Eill  this  Is  to  be 
found  than  in  the  writer's  brief  con- 
tact with  Miss  Keller.  Informing  her 
of  the  writer's  desire  to  prepare  an  ar- 
ticle in  connection  with  her  forthcom- 
ing birthday,  and  pointing  out  that  she 
would  like  very  much  to  Incorporate  into 
11:;  a  message  from  Miss  Keller  which 
would  grlve.  In  a  personal  way,  her  at- 
titude toward  life  and  her  v.'ork,  she 
replied  immediately  that,  althoueh  "I 
am  terribly  rushed,"  she  would  be  glad 


• 
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to  comply;  "       '  ,^., 

T?k:ing   time   from   her   multifarious 

\aluable  time,  precious  and  ar- 

spent.  one  is  sure.  Miss  Keller 

t\-peQ  the  following  message  which  gi^es 

in  a  few  paragraol^s  a  graphic  insight 

into  the  life  of  or •"Xho  has  been  termed 

"America's  most  admirable  citizen." 

>nSS  KELLERS  MESSAGE 

Miss  Keller  heads  her  message  with 
the  caption  "Adventures  of  the  Spirit," 
and  it  reads  as  follows: 

As  I  look  back  over  the  years, 
I  am  amazed  at  the  number  and 
richness  of  spiritual  adventures  I 
have  had.  What  more  magical  ad- 
venture could  have  befallen  me, 
deaf  and  blind  from  my  19th 
month,  than  the  change  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  from  isolation  to 
language,  from  muteness  to  speech! 
What  could  have  happened  to  me 
more  unexpected  than  the  coming 
of  her  who  led  me  through  the 
silent  dark  back  to  the  sunshine 
and  beautv  of  life!  What  experi- 
ence could  have  been  more  thrilling 
for  me  than  the  race  through  col- 
lege with  seeing  and  hearing  girls, 
and  the  wonders  of  literature,  phil- 
osophy and  languages  that  flooded 
me  with  delight! 

Afterward  came  the  adventure 
of  my  work  for  the  blind,  and  one 
surprise  after  another  whetted  my 
interest.  I  never  dreamed  that  I 
could  accomplish  much  with  my 
triple  limitations  and  halting 
speech.  Yet  when  I  asked  help  for 
the  blind  of  America,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  busy  people 
turned  from  their  occupations  and 
stretched  out  their  hands  to  me  in 
loving  service.  Thus  I  was  encour- 
aged to  undertake  the  difficult  task 
of  raising  an  endowment  fund  of 
$2,000,000.  so  that  th-;  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  might 
open  doors  of  opportunity  to  men 
and  women  who.  through  no  fault 
of  thsir  own,  must  limp  through  life 
when  the  race  is  unto  the  swift. 
It  is  a  profound  satisfaction  to 
.  me  to  know  that  the  foundation  for 
which  I  have  labored  in  the  past 
five  years  is  growing  stronger  day 
by  day.  It  is  already  in  a  position 
to  aid  many  a  bewildered  wanderer 
along  the  dark  trail  v.'ho  seeks  work 
and  some  of  the  normal  happiness 
of  life.  It  is  full  of  activity,  co- 
operation and  constructive  effort 
in  many  directions,  and  the  blind 
of  America  are  gaining  new  cour- 
age because  they  know  that  they 
have  this  strong  friend  to  help  them 
In    their   difficulties. 

As  I  look  out  upon  the  world,  I 
am  conscious  of  a  keen  longing  to 
foster  the  same  co-operation  be- 
tw?en  all  classes  of  society,  and 
eradicate  hatred,  war  and  poverty 
from  the  earth.  The  yearning  to 
see  a  friendlier,  happier  home  for 
all  men  vibrates  through  me  like  a 
mighty  anthem  a?  I  join  hands  with 
the  builders  of  a  nobler  civilization. 
Truly,  life  is  a  wonderful  adventure 
if  one  Is  alive — not  dulled  by  cus- 
tom or  stupefied  by  fatalism. 

(Signed)   HELEN  KELLER. 

WORKS    FOR   FOLNDATON 

This    Is    a    ringing    message,    indeed, 

bly    characteristic    of    one,    recog- 

great,  whose  inspired  leadership 

13  onnglng  a  new  era  in  the  field  she 

has    cho.sen    for    the    exercise    of    her 

matchle.ss  talents! 

As  she  say.-.  Miss  Keller  has  devoted 
much  of  the  last  five  years  to  work 
In  behalf  of  the  American  Foundation 


for  the  Blind,  an  organization  which 
in  effect  co-ordinates  all  the  work  in 
behalf  of  the  blind  being  done  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  clearing  house 
of  information  and  organization,  and 
through  it  Miss  Keller  has  been  en- 
abled to  render  a  national  service..  How- 
ever^^  even  these  efforts  ar^  not  enough 
for  her  tireless  energy,  and  she  con- 
stantly is  journeying  forth  on  errands 
in  behalf  of  the  afflicted  she  so  unique- 
ly represents. 

For  example,  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
Miss  Keller  appeared  be;oie  a  congres- 
sional committee  and  voiced  an  eloquent 
plea  for  additional  funds  to  expand  the 
blind  work  being  done  by  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Endeavors  are  being  made  to 
have  the  National  Legislature  increase 
the  funds  available  for  the  publication 
of  new  books  in  braille  by  the  library. 
Miss  Keller's  statement  before  the  com- 
mittee was  received  with  rapt  atten- 
tion, and  made  an  emphatically  favor- 
able  impression. 

The  storj'  of  Miss  Keller's  life  is  im- 
believably  epic  in  character.  As  a 
j-oung  girl,  she  was  imbued  with  a 
determination  to  enter  college,  and 
nothing  could  dissuade  her  from  this 
decision  which,  it  must  be  stated,  was 
not  viewed  with  equanimity  in  many 
quarters.  It  was  all  too  extraordinary. 
That  a  deaf-blind  girl  who  required 
lectures  to  be  spelled  into  her  hand 
should  dare  to  take  her  place  in  the 
classroom  with  pupils  fully  equipped 
phj-sically  was   unthinkable. 

But  the  spirit  which  breathes  forth 
so  clearly  from  Helen  Keller's  message 
above,  and  which  appears  in  every- 
thing she  has  ever  written  or  done, 
asserted  itself,  hence  she  matriculated 
at  Radcliffe  and  four  years  later  grad- 
uated with  her  class,  receiving  espe- 
cial mention  for  proficiency  in  English 
literature. 

This  achievement  was  recognized 
throughout  the  world  as  a  remarkable 
accomplishment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
even  before  her  graduation  she  was 
the  object  of  almost  universal  admira- 
tion. So  intense  was  the  interest  in 
her  personality  and  work  that  she  was 
prevailed  upon  to  commit  her  thoughts 
to  paper,  and  these  appeared  in  her 
first  book,  "The  Story  of  My  Life." 
Since  then  Miss  Keller  has  wTitten  nu- 
merous essays  which  have  been  gath- 
ered into  book  form  and  recently  there 
was  publishd  the  record  of  her  later 
years  in  her  autobiographic  work  "Mid- 
stream." 

HER    INFLUENCE   TREMENDOUS 

Upon  her  graduation  from  college. 
Miss  Keller  threw  herself  whole- 
spiritedly  into  the  national  movements 
in  behalf  of  the  blind,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  hers  has  been  the  prime 
influence  in  this  country  in  develop- 
ig  the  work,  in  establishing  a  new  pub- 
lic viewpoint  with  regard  to  those  so 
afflicted,  and  in  building  a  substan- 
tial  structure    for   future   growth. 

The  part  that  Miss  Sull.van  fMrs. 
Macy)  has  played  in  the  life  of  Helen 
Keller  has  been  so  great  that  none  but 
Miss  Keller  herself  can  appreciate  It 
fully.  However,  the  bare  statement  that 
Miss  Sullivan  came  to  Helen  Keller 
when  the  latter  was  but  seven  years  of 
age,  taught  her  to  speak,  to  think 
coherently,  to  WTite.  and  finally  to  put 
to  the  fullest  possible  use  the  fine  mind 
and  dauntless  spirit  with  which  she 
was  naturally  endowed,  and  remains  by 
licr  side  to  this  hour,  alone  serves  as  a 
gauge  of  the  teacher's  patience  and 
genlu-i.  Mi.ss  Sullivan  brought  Helen 
Keller    through   hei:    adolescent    years. 


sat  with  her  at  every  college  lectur^ 
spelling  the  professor's  words  into  th^ 
pupU's  eager  hand,  moved  with  her* 
through  the  busy  days  following  grad- 
uation, travelled  with  her  throughout 
the  land  on  missions  of  humanitarian' 
helpfulness,  and  who  Miss  Keller  cher- 
ishes most  deeply  in  the  days  of  her 
world  acclaim. 

Here  in  all  truth  is  a  modem  saga;^ 
one    which    awaits    a    gifted    pen    fc 
transmutation  into  timeless  prose. 

With    Miss    Sullivan's    help,    and    by»^ 
her  own  will  which  is  almost  Nietzsch-; 
ean   In  vigor  but  wholly  otherwise  ir 
character.  Helen  Keller  has  done  manj 
things  which  seem  Incredible.    For  ex-^i 
ample,  despite  her  handicaps,  she  has 
appeared  on  the  stage  in  behalf  of  her, 
cause.    She   has   even  made   a   motion' 
picture.    She  has  ridden  in  airplanes, 
and  she  loves  boating  and  swimming. 
She  cannot  hear,  but  "listening"  to  good  J 
music  is  one  of  her  greatest  pleasures. 
She  "listens"  with  her  fingers;   fingers 
that    all    through    l.fe    have    been    re- 
sponsive   eyes   and   ears  for   an   eager 
I  mind.  Not  only  does  she  go  to  concerts 
but  she  listens  to  the  radio  by  means  of 
a  sounding  board. 

ENJOYS  ALL  OF  LIFE 

Miss  Keller  is  quite  independent  In 
her  goings  and  comings;  surprisingly  so 
to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  believ- 
ing that  a  person  so  hea\ily  handi- 
capped must  necessarily  lead  a  most 
circumscribed  life.  Miss  Keller  ever  has 
been  active,  and  Is  not  happy  unless 
she  is  engaged  in  some  work.  She  loves 
the  outdoors,  and  tramps  in  the  garden 
or  in  the  woods  as  often  as  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself.  At  this  moment 
she  Is  off  on  a  vacation  where  she  can 
do  those  things  to  the  full. 

During  her  lifetime  this  remarkable 
woman  has  been  visited  by,  and  has 
called  upon,  countless  famous  men  and 
women.  All  have  come  away  from  her 
stirred  to  the  depths  by  her  spiritual 
vision,  her  intellectual  range,  and  her 
personal  charm.  From  her  ch.ldhood 
on,  she  and  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
were  fast  friends,  and  she  has  told 
of  the  m.any  happy  hours  spent  in  the 
company  of  the  great  Inventor  of  the 
telephone,  whose  early  interest  in  the 
deaf  contributed  also  to  his  interest  In 
the  device  which  was  to  bring  him  fame 
and  fortune.  Andrew  Carnegie  was  an- 
other whose  friendship  she  cherished, 
and  Mark  Twain's  also,  and  there  are 
countless  others  among  the  great  and 
near  srreat  who  have  been  and  are 
numbered    among   her    friends. 

Many  wonder  how  MLv;  Keller 
"hears"  and  "sees."  She  doe.''  so  by 
having  some  one  spell  Into  her  hand,  or 
by  placing  her  fingers  lightly  upon  the 
.speaker's  mouth,  feeling  the  formation 
of  the  words.  She  reads  by  means  of 
the  various  braille  systems,  whlrh  cm- 
ploy  raised  dots  that  form  letters  and 
words.  Braille  books  are  very  large,  of 
course,  and  a  one-volume  book  In  or- 


dinary  type  may  make  six  or  seven 
braille  volumes.  Miss  Keller  has  a 
beautiful  study  the  walls  of  which  are 
virtually  covered  by  her  braille  library. 
This  at  her  home  in  Forezi  Hills,  Long 
Island.  .^      . 

Miss  Keller's  olfactory  sense  has  been 
highly  deevloped,  and  she  says  that  it 
often  is  possible  for  her  to  tell  many 
things  denied  those  whose  sense  of 
smell  has  not  been  thus  sharpened.  In 
this  passage  from  her  book  "Midstream. 
Miss  Keller  tells  something  about  that 
faculty  of  hers  and  also  discloses  a 
timely  sense  of  humor.  She  says: 
KNOWS    CITT    BY    ODOR 

'•I  usually  know  what  part  of  the 
citv  I  am  in  by  the  odors.  There  are 
as 'many  smells  as  there  are  philoso- 
Dhies  I  have  never  had  time  to  gather 
and  classify  my  olfactory  impressions  of 
different  cities,  but  it  would  be  ari  in- 
teresting subject.  I  find  i_t  quite  natural 
to  think  of  different  places  by  their 
characteristic  smells. 

"Fifth    avenue,    for    instance,    has    a 
different  odor  from  any  other  part  of 
New  York  or  elsewhere.     Indeed,  it  is 
a  very  odorous  street.    It  may  sound  like 
a  joke  to  sav  that  it  has  an  artistocratic 
smell-    but  "it  has,   nevertheless.     As   I 
walk  along  its  even  pavements,  I  recog- 
nize     expensive      perfumes.       powders, 
creams,    choice    flowers,    and    pleasant, 
exhalations   from   the  houses.     In    the. 
residential  section  I  smell  delicate  food,! 
silken    draperies,    and    rich    tapestries. 
Sometimes,  when  a  door  opens  as  I  pass,! 
I    know   what    kind    of    cosmetics    tne 
occupants  of  the  house  use. 

"I  toiow  t{  there  is  an  open  fire,  it. 
they  bum  wood  or  soft  coal,  if  they 
roast  their  coffee,  if  they  use  candles, 
if  the  house  has  been  shut  up  for  a  long 
time,  if  it  has  been  painted  or  newly 
decorated,  and  if  the  cleansers  are  still 
at  work  in  it.  I  suggest  that  if  the 
police  really  wish  to  know  where  stills 
and  'speakeasies'  are  located,  they  ta^e 
me  with  them.  It  would  not  be  a  bad 
idea  for  the  United  States  government 
to  establish  a  bureau  of  aromatic  spe- 
cialists." 

Miss  Keller  has  travelled  extensively, 
and  her  mind  Is  a  rich  storehouse  of  im- 
pressions of  American  cities.  There  is 
no  state  in  the  union  whose  soil  this 
remarkable  woman  has  not  trod,  and 
whose  people  have  not  heard  her 
voice  from  the  lecture  platform.  Too. 
she  has  journeyed  beyond  our  borders 
into  Canada  and  taken  her  message  of 
hope  there,  Inspiring  those  in  the  Dom- 
nion  who  are  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  her  In  the  same  great 
cause. 

Through  Miss  Keller's  work,  and 
through  the  many  who  have  been  in- 
spired by  her  leadership  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  constructive  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  blind,  the  whole  movement 
has  gained  notable  impetus  during  the 
last  decade.  As  pointed  out  by  Miss 
Keller  and  other  authorities,  the  public 
viewpoint  has  changed  and  is  changing 
from  one  of  pity,  sometimes  even  abhor- 
rent pity  to  one  of  inteiligent  considera- 
tion for  the  fundamental  problems  in-^ 
volved.  -^^i_.  »»...—    -J 


SEEKING  MORE  OUTLETS 

Today  a  conscious  and  expanding  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  provide  substan- 
tial outlets  for  the  capabilities  of  the 
blind;  to  find  congenial  tasks  for  their 
hands  and  minds  and  to  fit  them  so 
far  as  is  hvunanly  possible  into  the 
normal  Scheme  of  things.  Miss  Keller 
has  devoted  most  of  her  recent  efforts 
through  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  but,  as  pointed  out  previously, 
even  this  is  not  the  sum  total  of  her 
present  tasks.  Nothing  that  ha^  a  place 
in  the  cause  escapes  her  attention,  and 
time  and  human  endurance  alone  stand 
in  the  way  of  even  greater  services. 

Those  who  have  been  close  to  the 
subject  for  many  years  say  that  to 
Miss  Keller  must  go  the  chief  credit 
for  the  highly  salutary  change  in  the 
public  attitude  toward  the  blind  and 
their  position  in  the  world  of  practical 
things.  The  monumental  character  of 
her  own  achievement  against  apparehtly 
insuperable  odds  has  given  the  lie  to 
the  belief  that  a  person  even  so  afflicted 
cannot  rear  a  worth-while  career.  Miss 
Keller's  life  has  been  a  constant  answer 
to  skeptics  and  critics — of  which,  sur- 
prising though  it  seems,  there  have  been 
some — and  it  has  stood  as  a  bulwarls 
to  those  working  for  progress. 

It  is  a  particularly  noteworthy  com- 
mentary upon  the  agility  of  Helen 
Keller's  mind  that  with  the  pas^ng 
years  her  views  on  great  national  and 
international  issues  have  been  tinged 
with  the  most  decisive  modernity,  and 
her  writings  on  these  subjects  breathe 
the  very  spirit  of  liberality  and  pro- 
gressivehess.  She  has  echoed  the  cry 
of  peoples  for  freedom  from  oppression, 
and  she  has  viewed  with  outspoken  -sat- 
isfaction the  improving  situation  of 
those  who  toil.  Her  flying  fingers  keep 
her  in  constant  touch  with  what  the 
periodical  press  has  to  offer  of  mental 
enriciiment,  and  her  hands  are  out- 
stretched for  the  tapped  messages  1 
brought  to  her  of  what  the  newspapers' 
are  saying  of  world  events. 

UNIQUE  PERSONALITY 

Thus  it  is  that  Helen  Keller  .has 
earned  for  herself,  with  tjie  unselfish 
aid  of  her  "guardian  angel,"  a  position 
as  one  of  America's  most  distinguished 
citizens,  and  she  has  brought  herself 
to  the  place  of  a  world  figure,  a  per- 
sonality unique  in  the  annals  of  man. 

Her  birthday  next  Friday  will  bring 
world-wide  greetings  to  her,  and  they 
will  find  a  responsive  echo  from  a  wom- 
an who  after  a  half -century  of  da-rk-i 
ness  and  quietude   still  can  sing  with! 
Shelley  as  she  did  In  her  early  years 
of  spiritual  and  mental  adventuring: 
"My  wings  are  folded  o'er  mine  ears. 
My  wings  are  crossed  o'er  mine  eyes,    \ 
Yet  through  their  silver  shade  ap- 
pears, ' 
And   through   their  lulling  plumes 

arise, 
A  Shape,  a  throng  of  sounds."  ; 
And  from  the  Shape  and  from  the 
throng  of  sounds  Helen  Keller  has 
moulded  a  life  so  rich,  so  beautiful,  and 
so  full  of  acomplishment  that  one  ma]^ 
say  that  though  the  wings  have  never 
dropped  from  her  eyes  nor  from  ^her 
ears,  she  is  in  all  truth  the  Uvlne  em- 
bodiment of  Prometheus  Unbourid,       j 


CVievoVee,  OW\a.,     Nes/>/&. 
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HELEN   KELLER 


One  of  Ihe  most  remarkable  wom- 
en iy^e^rld  is  MisB  Helen  Keller, 
who'AA'jIl  b]l,50  years  fid  this  month. 
Her  cliim  To  fame  rests  upon  her  as- 
tounding accomplishments  in  the  fac^ 
of  the   most  crushing  affliction  with 
which  a  human  being  could  be  han- 
dicapped. ^ 
Born    in    Tuscubia,    Ala.,    on    June 
27.   1880,   the  daughter  of  a   country 
editor,   an    attack    of   brain    fever   at 
the  age  of  19  months  left  her  entire- 
ly deaf,  dumb  .and  blind^nd  appar- 
ently a  hopeless  idwtr  "   ^, - 

By   the   time  she- was' eight 'years- 
old   her   father  waa   able   to   arrange 
for  expert  care  for  the  child  and  Miss 
Anne    Sullivan    of    Boston     was     en- 
trusted with  her  education.     The  in-! 
genious     methods     and     infinite     pa-| 
tience   employed  by   her  teacher  can 
not  be  described  in  this  brief  sketch,, 
but  suffice  it  to  say  that  in  1904  Miss, 
Keller  was  graduated  from  Radcliffe 
College  with  an  A.  B.  degree. 

Helen  Keller  never  regained  her 
lost  faculties,  except  that  of  speech 
to  a  limited  extent,  yet  she  is  an  au- 
thor of  note,  an  original  thinker  of 
distinction,  and  a  humanitarian  who 
is  making  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  those  who  suffer 
from  infirmities  similar  to  her  own. 
She  is  now  engaged  in  raising  an  en- 
dowment fund  of  two  million  dollars, 
for  the  American  Foundation  for  the 

Blind.  .         ,T-       V  1 

In  order  to  appreciate  Miss  Kel- 
ler's amazing  accomplishments  it  is 
only  necessary  to  consider  that  while 
education  is  readily  possible  for  those 
who  are  blind,  but  retain  speech  and 
hearing;  or  for  those  who  are  deat 
and  dumb,  but  have  their  sight;  to 
be  deprived  of  all  three  faculties 
would  ordinarily  mean  utter  hope- 
lessness, .        , 

Thanks  to  a  marvelous  brain,  de- 
veloped bv  the  skill  and  patience  of 
a  devoted  teacher,  Helen  Kellei-  ts 
today  one  of  the  outstanding  women 
of  her  generation. 
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DICTATINO  PLEA  FOR  BLIND 
Helen  Keller,  deaf,  dumb 
genius,  who  is  heading  It  campaign 
for  two  million  dollars  as  a  perma- 
nent fund  for  relief  of  the  blind,  is 
shown  transmitting  her  thoughts  by 
the  finger  touch  system  to  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  her  teacher 
and  companion,  who  is  dictating 
her  yise^B  to  the  dictaphone. 


THE  JUNIOR  LEAGUE  OP  DETROIT  OPENS  A  COTTAGE  FOR  THE 

BLIND:     HELEN  KELLER 
With  Some  of  the  Children  of  the  Cottage  Studying  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Sound  Movie  Camera  Which  Recorded  the  Ceremonies  at  the  Dedication. 
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■ft  Helen  Keller 


T  believe  that  Helen  Keller's  visit  to 
Detroit  was  the  most  interesting  current 
event  of  the  past  week  in  Michigan.  Miss 
Keller  came  here  to  open  a  training  cottage 
for  blind  children.  We  children  were  very 
mach  interested  in  her  speech  over  the  radio, 
which  was  repeated,  sentence  by  sentence,  by 
her  secretary.  Miss  PoUy  Thompson.  She 
mrged  everyone  to  help  those  who  are  handi- 
capped by  blindness  or  deafness.  Hearing 
liisB  Keller  made  us  feel  that  we  should  be 
able  t-o  do  almost  an>-thing  we  try  to  do, 
when   she   has   accomplished   so   much. 


Helen  Keller 

.^^hore  is  Helen  Keller's  home  and 
whatis  ^16  doing  at  present? 

H^n  Kftjler's  address  is  25  Scmi- 
noreaveniw,'  Forest  Hills.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
At  present  she  is  raising  an  endow- 
ment of  $2,000,000  for  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  BUnd.   «•— ii.^«» 


'Boston    IV\^ss..V(eTa\U. 


A  SAGE  FROM  THE  ORIENT  MEETS  A  FAMOUS  WOM- 
AN OF  THE  OCCIDENT.  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore,  eminent 
Indian  poet  and  educationalist,  conversing  with  Helen  Keller, 
noted  blind  woman  of  America,  on  the  problem  of  India.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  New  History  Society  in  New  York,  at  which 
Tagore  gave  his  farewell  message  to  American  people,  Miss 
Keller  spoke  in  the  interests  of  India.         <n.>t.ir.n  HtM;ii.i-wi,ip  woru* 


l2-t^/M-^.v<;  /jjjx^^^/  '^  ^^  ^'^^  "  -  ^^^i^  ij^^^^-ajja^zUj. 
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Temple  University 

Founders  "Day  Program 

and 

Conferring  of  Degrees 
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THE  AUDITORIUM  OF  THE  TEMPLE 

BROAD  AND  BERKS  STREETS 

February  the  Sixteenth 

1931 


PROGRAM 

Founder's  Day  and  Conferring  of  Degrees 
President  Charles  E.  Beurt,  Presiding 


Overture — Selections  from  "Aida" Verdi 

Kenneth  A.  Hallett 

Processional — March  from  "Tannhauser" Wagner 

Kenneth  A.  Hallett 
Invocation — Rev.  M.  Joseph  Twomey,  D.D. 

Tenor  Solo— "Largo" Handel 

Giuseppe  Agostini 
Brief  Addresses  by — 

Hon.  Harry  A.  Mackey 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia 

.  ■»»■  Miss  Helen  Keller 

1  Vice-President  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

New  York  Association  for  the  BUnd  and  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
Rev.  M.  Joseph  Twomey,  D.D. 
Pastor  Grace  Baptist  Church 
Db.  Charles  E.  Beury 

President  Temple  University 
Hon.  Gifford  P*inchot 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

Tenor  Solo — "Le  Lied  d'Ossian" Massenet 

Giuseppe  Agostini 
The  Conferring  of  Honorary  Degrees 
The  Conferring  of  Degrees  in  Course 

The  Awarding  of  Certificates — President  Charles  E.  Beury 
Benediction — Rev.  George  C.  Foley,  D.D. 

Recessional — "Hero's  March" Mendelssohn 

Kenneth  A.  Hallett 

Honorary  Degrees 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
will  be  conferred  upon 

GIFFORD  PINCHOT 

Presented  by  Mayor  Harry  A.  Mackey 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Hiimane  Letters 
will  be  conferred  upon 
"V  HELEN  KELLER 

Presented  by  Dr.  A.  Edward  Newton 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 

will  be  conferred  upon 

CHARLES  W.  SHREINER 

Presented  by  Rev.  George  C.  Foley,  D.D. 
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CONFERRING  OF  DEGREES  IN  COURSE 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
Dean  George  E.  Walk 

Doctor  of  Education 
Chaxles  Lewis  Maurer New  Jersey 

Master  of  Science  in  Education 
With  the  Major  in  Education: 

Marjorie  M.  Cottam Pennsylvania 

Herman  Eilberg Pennsylvania 

Harold  I.  Kline West  Virginia 

Jacques  A.  Lurie Pennsylvania 

Warren  O.  WeUer Pennsylvania 

Lillian  C.  Wunsch Pennsylvania 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBEILA.L  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
Dean  James  H.  Dtinham 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Nathan  Barr Pennsylvania 

George  B.  Cohen Pennsylvania 

Harry  I.  Cohen Pennsylvania 

Samuel  F.  Cohen Pennsylvania 

Myer  M.  Dashevsky Pennsylvania 

Helen  Elizabeth  Davis Pennsylvania 

Wanda  R.  Donn Pennsylvania 

*Dorothy  H.  Eshleman Pennsylvania 

Felix  Freif elder Pennsylvania 

Michael  J.  Herbert Pennsylvania 

Herman  R.  Kramm New  Jersey 

Abraham  M.  Levin Pennsylvania 

Thomas  Frederic  Marshall Pennsylvania 

John  Henry  G.  Meister Pennsylvania 

Louis  Emanuel  Myers Pennsylvania 

Albert  A.  Order Austria 

Nathan  M.  Plotnick Pennsylvania 

William  Victor  Rodin Pennsylvania 

Daniel  J.  Schrull Pennsylvania 

John  G.  Tappert Pennsylvania 

William  Samuel  Taylor Pennsylvania 

*Mabel  Parker  Worthington Pennsylvania 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Pre-medical) 

Harry  Beloff Pennsylvania 

Rose  I.  Butler Pennsylvania 

Esther  Fanya  Cohen,  M.D Pennsylvania 

William  Morgan Pennsylvania 

Nathan  Pastor Pennsylvania 

Solomon  Perchonock Pennsylvania 

*  Dictinction  in  Englieh. 
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Charles  Rosenf eld Pennsylvania 

Reuben  B.  Schwartz Pennsylvania 

Hyman  Israel  Segal Pennsylvania 

Jonathan  Zoole Pennsylvania 

TEACHERS   COLLEGE 

Dean  George  E.  Walk 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

Ruth  Allen Pennsylvania 

Lawrence  B.  R.  Aquilino Pennsylvania 

Leonard  K.  Beck Pennsylvania 

Ray  Berger. Pennsj^lvania 

Frank  S.  Bogia Pennsylvania 

Joseph  Bramnick Pennsylvania 

Ida  Cabnet New  Jersey 

Mary  Ruth  Caldwell Pennsylvania 

*Albert  G.  Capet Pennsylvania 

Wilfred  C.  Collin Vermont 

Charles  Edwards  Collins Pennsylvania 

Samuel  D.  Cozen Pennsylvania 

Max  Cutler Pennsylvania 

Ireneious  R.  G.  Davis Pennsylvania 

Frances  B.  DeLozier Pennsylvania 

Marguerite  DiDonato Penns5dvania 

William  H.  French,  Jr Pennsylvania 

*Marie  Wurster  Geiger Pennsylvania 

Louis  Gitterman Pennsylvania 

Eleanor  E.  Goebber Pennsylvania 

Noah  B.  Goldsmith Pennsylvania 

Lillian  Goodman Pennsylvania 

Katharine  M.  Grelis Pennsylvania 

Harry  R.  Hall Maryland 

*Minnie  H.  Hei dinger Pennsylvania 

Edith  B.  Hoffman Pennsylvania 

Elizabeth  Huggins Pennsylvania 

Paul  J.  Hummel Pennsylvania 

*  Victor  LeRoy  Johnson Pennsylvania 

Florence  Virginia  Johnston Pennsylvania 

Andrew  M.  Kannard Pennsylvania 

David  R.  Kaplan Pennsylvania 

Katherine  Gibby  Kappler Pennsylvania 

Saul  Katz Pennsylvania 

John  Raymond  Kjttinger Pennsylvania 

Carl  W.  Kogel Pennsylvania 

Morris  KorEdfeld Pennsylvania 

William  Edward  Krah Pennsylvania 

*Gwendol3Ti  C.  Lea Pennsylvania 

Eleanor  E.  Major Pennsylvania 

Aileen  Dorothy  McHenry Cahfornia 

Mary  C.  McMonigal Pennsylvania 

Helen  G.  Medoff Pennsylvania 

Beatrice  Elizabeth  Miller Pennsylvania 

Ruth  Evelyn  Miller Pennsylvania 

*  With  Honors. 
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Sara  P.  Mullen Pennsylvania 

Grace  Gerhard  Murphy Pennsylvania 

George  W.  Neuman Pennsylvania 

Ferris  L.  Price Pennsylvania 

*Mabel  E.  Prizer Pennsj'lvania 

Eleanor  E.  Quinn Pennsylvania 

*VioIa  Marie  Quinn Pennsylvania 

William  P.  Quinn Pennsylvania 

Frank  Eaffel Pennsylvania 

Gertrude  L.  Ralph Pennsylvania 

Israel  Schless Pennsylvania 

Ethel  H.  Shelly Pennsylvania 

Anne  Evelyn  Shumaker Pennsylvania 

Felix  Simon Pennsylvania 

Alyce  Natalie  Slavin Pennsylvania 

Herman  Solar Pennsylvania 

Leota  Viola  Stevens New  Jersey 

Elsie  Merrill  Swingle. Pennsylvania 

Mary  E.  Thomas Pennsylvania 

Harry  Wm.  Wachstein Pennsylvania 

Chester  Royal  Wagstaff Virginia 

Jack  D.  Weiner Pennsylvania 

Ralph  Wichterman Pennsylvania 


SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

Dean  Milton  F.  Stauffer 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce 

Harry  L>-nnewood  Adkins,  Jr Pennsylvania 

Joseph  Newton  Appel Pennsylvania 

Bella  Ruth  Aron Pennsylvania 

Howard  E.  Baker Pennsylvania 

Benjamin  Berenbaum Pennsylvania 

Irvin  Blender Pennsylvania 

Jerry  Albert  Brown Pennsylvania 

Margaret  Louise  Bryden Pennsylvania 

David  Clearfield. Pennsylvania 

Cecil  Carlyle  Colvin New  York 

Samuel  M.  Crown Pennsylvania 

Alexander  Deitch Pennsylvania 

Harry  Fair Pennsylvania 

Dorothy  Feldman New  Jersey 

Samuel  B.  Fishman Pennsylvania 

William  Fogel Pennsylvania 

Maurice  F.  Garber Pennsylvania 

Jacob  Neigus  Geknan Pennsylvania 

Milton  Gilbert Pennsylvania 

Helen  Omega  Henderson Pennsylvania 

Herman  H.  Hoffman Pennsylvania 

Jules  C.  Hopman Pennsylvania 

Donald  B.  Homer Pennsylvania 

Max  Homick Pennsylvania 

C.  Edwin  Johnson Pennsylvania 

•With  HoDora. 
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Albert  W.  Kauffman New  Jersey 

Abraham  L.  Kornblatt Pennsylvania 

Arthur  Malcolm  Leibowitz Pennsylvania 

Bernard  B.  Lichter Pennsylvania 

Henrietta  EsteUe  Light Pennsylvania 

William  Edward  Lovett,  Jr New  Jersey 

Harry  E.  Mateer Pennsylvania 

Joseph  F.  McCahon,  Jr Pennsylvania 

Hazel  McCIintock Pennsylvania 

Donald  J.  McGonigal Pennsylvania 

Anastasio  Govia  Montesclaros Philippine  Islands 

WUliam  Harry  Morrison Pennsylvania 

Maurice  S.  Osser Pennsylvania 

Morris  Passon Pennsylvania 

Robert  L.  Pike Massachusetts 

Isidro  B.  Quiroga  y  Nunez Cuba 

Edgar  William  Amandus  Rabenold Pennsylvania 

Henry  Stanton  Reynolds New  York 

Benjamin  M.  Roseman Pennsylvania 

Edgar  S.  Rosenberger Pennsylvania 

Cyrus  F.  Rote Pennsylvania 

Julius  A.  Rubin Pennsylvania 

Harry  Norton  Schwartz Pennsylvania 

Ralph  Schwartz Pennsylvania 

Calvin  Alton  Serf  ass Pennsylvania 

Kenneth  M.  Shaver Pennsylvania 

Joseph  Stanley  Siatkowski Pennsylvania 

Milton  A.  Silver Pennsylvania 

Solomon  Silverstein Pennsylvania 

Joseph  J.  Simon Pennsylvania 

Victor  Loshak  Singer Pennsylvania 

Abraham  Stucker Pennsylvania 

Frank  Swift Pennsylvania 

Russell  Charles  Tierney Pennsylvania 

Jerome  H.  Uditsky Pennsylvania 

Benjamin  Uressman Pennsylvania 

Samuel  Ernest  Willis Pennsylvania 

Morris  Wolfson Pennsylvania 

Maurice  Zatkovsky Pennsylvania 

Harry  Zelefsk^ Pennsylvania 

Morris  A.  Zukin Pennsylvania 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Dean  Francis  Chapman 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

Milton  Brooks Pennsylvania 

Carl  Joseph  Burke Pennsylvania 

Joseph  David  Burke Pennsylvania 

James  Burton  Carey Pennsylvania 

Jules  Cohen Pennsylvania 

RajTnond  G.  Cohlberg Pennsylvania 

Wilhelmina  Diamond Pennsylvania 

Thomas  Erskine Pennsylvania 

Herbert  Louis  Floum Pennsylvania 
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Tobias  Goldberg Pennsylvania 

Jesse  Nathan  Goldstein Pennsylvania 

J.  Bernard  Halpern Pennsylvania 

Rog:er  Louis  Hubbert Pennsylvania 

J.  Harold  Hughes Pennsylvania 

Herman  Hurowitz Pennsylvania 

Joseph  I.  Levy Pennsylvania 

RajTnond  J.  W.  MacNeille Pennsylvania 

Benjamin  H.  Renshaw,  Jr Pennsylvania 

Joseph  H.  Resnick Pennsylvania 

Max  Russman Pennsylvania 

Lewis  Alexander  Sandler Pennsylvania 

Alexander  Schamban Pennsylvania 

George  Silverman Pennsylvania 

Samuel  J.  Stark Pennsylvania 

William  Forrester  Stotz Pennsylvania 

James  Thomas  Thompson Permsylvania 

Theodore  Turk Pennsylvania 

David  Wachtel Pennsylvania 

Harry  Benson  Watton Pennsylvania 


AWARDING  OF  CERTIFICATES 


SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 
Dean  Milton  F.  Statjffeb 

Accounting 
Samuel  S.  Kragler New  Jersey 

Btisiness  Administration 
Hiram  W.  Marsh Pemisylvania 

Secretarial 

James  Edward  Groome,  Jr Pennsylvania 

Florence  G.  Raab Pennsylvania 

Florence  Lorraine  Simon Pennsylvania 

Margaret  M.  Stultz Pennsylvania 

Mary  A.  Tully Pennsylvania 

Robert  M.  Weil Pennsylvania 

Margaret  Whelan Pennsylvania 

Marshals 

William  T.  Caldwell,  Ph.D.,  College  Faculty 
Stuart  Robertson,  Ph.D.,  College  Faculty 
Claude  S.  McGinnis,  Ph.D.,  College  Faculty 
Thaddeus  L.  Bolton,  Ph.D.,  CoUege  Faculty 
WUUam  Rogers,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  College  Faculty 
Floyd  T.  Tyson,  Ph.D.,  Teachers  College  Faculty 
Jonas  W.  Bucher,  M.A.,  School  of  Commerce  Faculty 
Walter  S.  Gladfelter,  B.S.C.,  School  of  Commerce  Faculty 
Willis  E.  Ejaeber,  School  of  Commerce  Faculty 
John  D.  Kern,  M.A.,  School  of  Commerce  Faculty 
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TWO    WHOM    TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY   CHOSE 
TO  HONOR  ON  FOUND- 
ERS'   DAY:    HELEN 

KELLER, 

in  Recogrnition  of  Her 

Work   for   the    Blind,   and 

Governor   Gifford   Pinchot 

of    Pennsylvania,    Receive 

Honorary    Degrees    From 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Beury, 

President  of  the 

University. 

(Times  Wide  World  Photos, 

Philadelphia  Buieau.) 


yiLu^  i^pJi,  n  u.  J^ci^^^. 
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THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE 
BLIND  POSES  FOR  A  POR- 
TRAIT: HELEN  KELLER, 
Who  Has  Raised  Half  of  a 
82,000,000  Foundation  Fund 
for  the  Blind,  With  Count 
Hans  Albrecht  Harrach, 
German  Sculptor,  Whose 
Portrait  Bust  of  Her  Is  to 
Be  Carved  in  Marble  for 
the  Home  of  the  New 
York  Foundation  for  the 


TEMPLE    UNIVERSITY 

PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICE     OF     THE     PRESIDENT 


Miss  Helen  Keller  is  to  receive 


the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters  at  Temple  University  on  Founder's 
Day,  February  16th.   Because  you  have 
been  interested  in  her  work,  some  of  her 
friends  suggested  you  might  wish  to  he 


present  and  if  so  we  would  have  great 


joy  in  entertaining  you. 


President 


}y!A..LlJIp.-U^  J/yiAJx^JiJ>iy^. 


LJ-vt^a.^  /^  19  S/. 
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r  resident  and  i'lrs.  Ijliarles  L.  Deury 

request  tne  pleasure  oi  your  company  at 

Luncncon 

on  AlonJay,  lebrnary  16,  1931,  at  1:00  o'oloeL 

iHitten  Memorial   Hall 
Droaa  and   Derks    Otreets 


I 


R.S.  V.  P. 


POUNDER'S    OAY    lEVIE^TrS 


11. OO  A.,  VK.     BRIBIir     /VDDRBSSKS     BY- 

BOKT.     onrroRn     T>(NCIVO-r 

GOVERNOR    OF    THE    COMMONWEALTH    OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

BON.      Ri%.Y      X^YMAN      '^Vll.niJlIC 

SECRETARY    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    INTERIOR 

BOKT.      KARXCV      A..      ■»IAXVK.V.'K 

MAYOR    OF    THE    CITY    OF    PHILADELPHIA 

RKV.      VI.      JOHKPB     1'^tVO:MKY«      B.B. 

PASTOR    GRACE    BAPTIST    CHURCH 

»R.      CRARl^RS      R.      BRTJRY 

PRESIDENT    TEMPLE    UNIVERSITY 

■rillB     COKa^RRRIIVO     Oir     RONURA.RY      ORORIItlRH 
BOK.     C:lFlirORT>     PiN<;n<iT 
BON.      RAY      \.-V!tiA.fi      >VII^niTR 
mUMH      BRI.KN      KKT^I.IRR 
RKV.      CSHi^RI^KH      SV.      HIIRRINRR 

TBR     C01WRRRIN<3      Olf     1>K<3RKKM     IN     COVRHK 
t.OO      P.   I>I.      I^UNCBROIW      TO      INYI-rRlll      OVKHTM. 


HELEN  KELLER  HONORED." 


Temple    University    Also    Gives    De- 
grees to  Pincliot  and  C.  W.  Shreiner. 

Bytc^al  to  The  Kew  York  Times. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Feb.  16.— Hon- 
orary deg^rees  were  conferred  by 
Temple  University  today  upon  Gov- 
ernor Plnchot,  Helen  Keller  and 
Charles  W.  Shreiner,  the  latter  the 
founder  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  Farm  School  in  Glenloch, 
Pa.  Degrees  in  course  were  given  to 
210  men  and  women. 

Governor  Pinchot,  Introduced  by 
Mayor  Mackey  as  "a  sportsman  in 
the  finest  sense  of  the  word,  a  most 
outstanding  exemplar  of  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  a  writer,  trav- 
eler and  contributor  to  science."  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

"I  am  particularly  proud  of  the 
honor  that  Temple  has  bestowed 
upon  me,"  said  Miss  Keller,  who 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Hu- 
mane Letters,  "because  I  am  the 
first  of  my  kind  to  be  honored  by  a 
great  university.  I  rejoice  that  one 
who  must  limp  through  life  can  find 
that  the  race  Js  not  always  to   the 


DEGREEMIEMPLE 

Honored  With  Helen  Keller  and 

the  Rev.  C.  W.  Shreiner  on 

Founder's  Day 


200  STUDENTS   GRADUATED 


Temple  University  observed  Foun- 
der s  Day  by  conferring  honorary 
degrees  upon  Governor  Plnchot, 
Helen  Keller,  blind  author  and  lec- 
turer, and  the  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Shreiner,  before  an  audience  of  3500 
students  and  guests  in  the  Baptist 
Temple,  at  Broad  and  Berks  streets, 
yesterday. 

Govertior  Pinchot,  who  was  pre- 
sented for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  by  Mayor  Mackey,  was  called 
"a  disciple  of  the  plain  people,"  and 
at  that  the  audience  arose  and 
applauded. 

"Govemor  Pinchot  has  never  been 
actuated  by  sordid  or  selfish  motives,' 
said  the  Mayor.  "He  is  an  apostle 
of  conservatism  who  accepts  a  tem- 
porary setback  only  as  a  challenge  to 
future  activity." 

The  Govemor,  following  conferring 
of  the  degree  by  Dr.  Charles  E  Beury, 
president  of  the  luiiversity,  addressed 
his  remarks  to  the  student  body, 
after  a  long  tribute  to  Miss  Keller. 
.^"A  university  should  teach  not  only 
the  rudiments  of  education,"  he  said, 
"but  it  should  set  standards  whereby 
young  men  and  women  may  learn  to 
recognize  a  good  man  when  they  see 
one." 

Ovation  for  Miss  Keller 

Miss  Keller,  whose  remarks  were 
repeated  to  the  audience  by  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  her  life-long 
friend,  also  received  a  tremendous 
ovation  when  she  was  presented  for 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  humane  let- 
ters by  Dr.  A.  Edward  Newton,  noted 
bibliophile. 


ccLER  ENTERTAINED  '' 
iG  OF  CITY  IN  BRAILLE 


Are 


Books     in     Finger    Type 
Given   to    Blind    Author 
^   Knowledge     of     Philadelphia     dis- 
played  by   Miss   Helen   Keller,    deaf 
and  blind  author,  who  once  termed  it 
i"one  of  my   sweetheart  cities,"   was 
!not  dependent  last  Monday  upon  her 
[Visit  of  two  years  ager.'Mrs.  Emma 
R.   N.    Delfino,    Braille    librarian    at 
the  Free  Library,  said  yesterday. 
.     Miss  Keller,  who  visited  Mrs.  Del- 
fino at  the  library,  had  just  read  in 
1  Braille  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
Commerce  booklet,  "Philadelphia;  Its 
Past    Achievements,    Present    Great- 
ness   and    Future    Possibilities,"    the 
librarian  said. 

Miss  Kellers  acceptance  of  an  in- 
vitation to  appear  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity ceremonies,  when  she  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
humane  letters,  brought  the  idea  of 
ssnding  her  the  book,  and  It  was 
hurriedly  printed,  Mrs.  Robert  B. 
Pierce,  of  Overbrook,  and  Mrs.  T.  R. 
Sturgeon,  of  Sunbury,  members  of 
the  Red  Cross,  printing  and  binding 
the  volumes. 
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COLLEGE   HONORS   HELEN    KELLER 


i 
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PR.    nF-IiRV  HKLKN   KELLER  CJOV.  PINCHOT 

m\.  CMARI.KS  K,  BKIFH'.  prcsiHoiH  of  Tcm-  mnus  author.  Gov.  (Jifford  Pinchot,  of  Penn- 
ple  rniversity,  present  injj  an  honorary  dcprec  sylvania,  was  another  to  he  given  an  honorary 
to  Helen  Keller,  who  has  overcome  the  handi-  decree  at  Temple's  Founder's  Day  and  mid- 
cap  of  hiindness  and  deafness  to  hecome  a  fa-  vear     commencement     exercises. 


/jcntm^  ypicLi^.  .•!h'OL<sCWi. . 
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D  Degree  for  Helen  Keller 


(Photo  by  A.  P..  Boston  Traveler) 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Beury,   president  Tempfle  University,   Philadelphia,   pre- 
sents Helen  Keller,  deaf  and  blind  author  and  lecturer,  degree  of  doctor  of 
humane  letters.     Gov.  Pinchot  >f^ennsylvania,  who  at  the  same  time  re- 
ceived the  honorary  dejfree  of  doctor  of  laws,  is  at  right. 


Md^UUiA^%JfJf. 


12  GREATEST 
e  U.  S.  WOMEN 

Male    Jury    Picris    List — 
Grace  Coolidge  >ipin€d 


NfW  YORK,  Feb.  23  <.\P)-.\  mythi- 
cal Hall  of  Fame— for  the  female  sex 
only— was  created  today  when  a  jury 
of  Ave  men  selected  ".America's  12 
greatest  living  women." 

They  were  chosen  from  among  27S6 
women  nominated  by  readers  of  the 
magazine,  (5ood  Housekeeping,  in  a 
survey  lasting  four  months. 

The  final  selections  included  Grace 
Coolidge,  because  she  shares  with  Dolly 
Madi.<on  a  reputation  for  exceptional 
graciousness,  amiability  and  distinction 
as  hostess  of  the  White  House. 

The  judges  also  pointed  out  that  she 
writes  poetry  and  was  responsible  for 
a  million  dollar  enclowment  for  a  school 
for  deaf  mute  children. 

Others  honored  were  Grace  .Abbott, 
^hief  of  the  l'"ederal  Children's  Bureau; 
Jane  Addanis,  pioneer  in  social  welfare 
work;  ("Cecilia  Beaux,  artist;  Martha 
Berry,  one  of  the  first  to  provide  edu- 
cation for  Southern  mountain  children; 
Willa  Gather,  novelist;  Carrie  Chap- 
man Catt,  women's  suffrage  leader  and 
anti-war  worker;  Minnie  Maddern 
Fiske;  actress;  Helen  Keller,  blind  and 
deaf  woman  who  furthered  eflUL'Sllion 
for  the  blind;  Florence  Rena  Sabin, 
scientist;  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink, 
singer,  and  Mary  E.  M'ooUey,  president 
Of  Mount  Holv'oke  College  for  30  yeai's. 

"the  jury  was  composed  of  Newton  D. 
Baker,  Or.  Henry  \'an  0\ke.  Booth 
Tarkington,  Olto  Kahii  and  Bruce  Bar- 
ton. 
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HONORSCONFERRED 
UPON 210  STUDENTS 
AT  COMMENCEMENT 

Governor   Pinchot,    Helen   Keller! 

Among  Prominent  Figures  to 

Attend  Exercises  Monday 

CLASSES  EXCUSED  10.30  TO  1 


In  the  historic  Baptist  Temple,  with 
tall  palms  affording  a  contrast  against 
dignified  academic  robes,  Temple  Uni- 
versity will  on  Monday  morning, 
celebrate  the  eighty-eighth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  its  founder,  Dr. 
Russell  H.  Conwell,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  confer  honorary  degrees  on 
a  governor,  a  noted  blind  educator, 
and  a  church  worker. 

Degrees  in  course  and  certificates 
will  be  presented  to  210  students, 
comprising  the  forty-seventh  grad- 
uating class  of  the  University.  Stu- 
dents from  nine  states  and  three  for- 
eign countries,  Austria,  Cuba  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  are  represented  in 
the  exercises  which  mark  the  third  of 
the    mid-year   commencements. 

Speeches  will  be  made  by  two  of 
the  three  recipients  of  the  honorary 
degrees,  Governor  GiflFord  Pinchot, 
Miss  Helen  A.  Keller,  President 
Charles  E.  Beury,  Mayor  Harry  A. 
Mackey,  and  the  Rev.  M.  Joseph 
Twomey. 

Because  of  the  prominence  of  the 
honored  guests,  the  occasion  is  ex- 
pected to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ever  held  here,  and  President 
Beury  has  issued  orders  that  all  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members  are  ex- 
pected to  attend.  Classes  will  be 
dismissed  at  10:30  A.  M.  and  will  be 
resumed  at  1  P.  M.  The  exercises  will 
begin  at  11  A.  M. 

The  spacious  auditorium  will  be 
filled  to  overflowing.  Relatives  and 
friends  of  the  graduates,  and  other 
friends  of  the  University,  will  form 
the  large  attendance. 

Graduates  will  assemble  in  the  gym- 
nasium of  College  Hall  at  10:15  A.  M., 
attired  in  caps  and  gowns  and  ready 
for  the  procession  to  the  Temple.  The 
procession  will  be  led  by  President 
Beury,  Mayor  Mackey,  and  the  re- 
cipients of  the  honorary  degrees,  and 
will  be  followed  by  other  guests,  the 
deans  of  the  various  schools,  members 


of  the  faculty,  and  lastly,   the   grad- 
uates. 

A  rehearsal  of  the  procession  will 
be  held  today  at  5  P.  M. 

Governor  Pinchot  is  the  second 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  receive 
an  honorary  degree  here.  The  first 
was  former  Governor  John  S.  Fisher, 
to  whom  a  degree  was  awarded  in 
February,  1929.  Governor  Pinchot, 
who  will  be  conferred  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  by  Mayor  Mackey,  has 
a  long  record  of  public  service,  both 
to  his  country  and  to  his  state.  He 
was  recently  elected  for  the  second 
term  as  the  chief  executive  of  the. 
Commonwealth.  1 

Miss  Keller,  whose  heroic  struggle 
to  surmount  the  difificulties  peculiar  to 
deafness  and  blindness,  has  won  the 
admiration  and  attention  of  the  whole 
world,  will  have  conferred  upon  her 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
humane  letters  by  Dr.  A.  Edward 
Newton,  noted  bibliophile.  Miss  Kel- 
ler learned  to  read  by  the  Braille 
system  and  to  "hear  with  her  hands" 
by  feeling  the  movement  of  the  lips. 
She  was  graduated  from  the  Cam- 
bridge School  for  Young  Ladies,  near 
Boston,  and  RadclifTe  College.  By  her 
many  writings  and  lectures  Miss 
Keller  has  been  an  invaluable  aid  to 
those  who   are   similarly  aflflicted. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Shreiner,  who  will 
receive  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity  from  the  Rev.  George  C. 
Foley,  is  headmaster  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  Farm  School  at  Glen  Lock, 
Pa.,  and  is  rector  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church  in  the  same  town.  He  was  for- 
merly the  rector  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Atonement  in  West 
Philadelphia,  and  is  the  founder  of  the 
school  of  which  he   is  headmaster. 

President  Beury  will  officiate  during 
the  exercises  and  will  confer  the  de- 
grees upon  the  honored  guests.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  M.  Joseph  Twomey,  pastor 
of  Baptist  Temple,  will  pronounce  the 
invocation  while  the  Rev.  Dr.  George 
C.  Foley  will  terminate  the  services 
with  the  benediction.  A  number  of 
musical  selections  will  be  included  in 
the  program. 


Program 

Founder's   Day   and   Conferring 
of  Degrees 

President  Charles  E.  Beury, 
Presiding 
Overture — Selection  from 

"Aida"  Verdi 

Kenneth  A.  Hallett 
Processional — March  from 

"Tannhauser"   Wagner 

Kenneth  A.  Hallett 
Invocation — 
Rev.  M.  Joseph  Twomey,  D.D. 

Tenor  Solo— "Largo" _...  Handel 

Giuseppe  Agostini 
Brief  Addresses  by — 
Mayor  Harry  A.  Mackey 
Miss  Helen  Keller 
Rev.  M.  Joseph  Twomey,  D.D. 
President  Charles  E.  Beury 
Governor  Gifford  Pinchot 
Tenor  Solo — 

"Le  Lied  d'Ossian" Massenet 

Giuseppe  Agostini 
The     Conferring     of     Honorary 

Degrees 
The     Conferring     of     Degrees     in 

Course 
The  Awarding  of  Certificates — 
President  Charles  E.  Beury 
Benediction — 

Rev.  George  C.  Foley,  D.D. 
Recessional — 

"Hero's   March"  „..._ Mendelssohn 

KJENNETH  A.  Hallett 
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MP  OF  COURAGE  DISPELS 
.RKNESS  FOR  HELEN  KELLER 
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of  the  dark" — came  Helen 
dams  Keller  and  her  life  became 
ing  light  in  America. 

woman    upon    whom    will    be 
red  the  honorary  degree  of  doc- 
humane  letters  at  the  mid-year 
.'ncement  of  Temple  University, 
iry    16,    has    eyes    that    see    not 
rs  that  hear  not  the  eulogy  that 
e    said   of  her.    But   her   whole 
jent  being  will  be  alive  and  keen 
erstanding  of  what  is  going  on 
her,  for  her  sightless  eyes  and 
less    ears    have    been    overcome 
)e  has  conquered  her  handicaps 
'  magnificent    way.     When    she 
I   from  the  lecture  platform  or 
her  books  and  articles,  this  ex- 
inary  woman  has  much  to  tell, 
le    wall    of    her    handicaps    has 
her    a    much    keener    observer 
ihose  who  have   eyes   and   ears 

0  not  know  how  to  use  them. 

1  will  see  the  scene  before  her 
eans  of  her  uncanny  sense  of 
and  awareness  of  things  present 
[i  her  eyes  have  known  nothing 
trkness  since  she  was  less  than 
jars  old.  She  will  hear  what  the 
;  are  saying  to  her  by  placing 
^hly  sensitive  fingers  upon  their 
nd  swiftly  reading  the  words 
hey  are  uttering  for  she  has 
heard  a  sound  since  the  wall  of 

and  darkness  closed  in  upon 
tie  two-year-old  girl.  And  she- 
ik although  she  has  never  heard 
■n  voice  speaking. 

miracle  of  humanity  was 
it  to  pass  by  a  devoted  teacher 
ought  Helen  Keller's  great  soul 
of  the  dark.  In  1887,  Anne 
eld  Sullivan,  now  Mrs.  John  A. 
a  young  teacher,  went  to  be- 
the  private  instructor  of  the 
even-year-old  Helen  who  had 
spoken  a  word,  never  heard  a 
and  since  her  illness,  at  nine- 
I  onths,  had  not  seen  the  light  of 

rest  of  the  story  is  familiar  to 

I  t   many    people    to    whom    the 

•f  Helen  Keller  means  an  out- 

g  personality  among  American 

of  achievement.  Her  triumph 

fficulties   was   due   to    the   un- 

I    devotion    and    tireless    energy 

young    teacher    who    had    to 


Helen  Keller  to  Be  Present  for 
Opening  of  Exposition  for  Blin 


break  through  the  wall  of  stone  which 
made  her  pupil  practically  the  inhab- 
itant of  another  world.  By  placing 
the  fingers  of  the  little  girl  upon  her 
lips,  Miss  Sullivan  slowly  and  ardu- 
ously taught  Helen  Keller  to  read  and 
understand  the  deaf  and  dumb  lan- 
guage by  touch.  She  learned  to  read 

by  means  of  the  Braille  system,  and    SightleSS    Xo    Show    Work 
to   write  on  a  special  typewriter.     In 
1890,  Miss  Sara  Fuller,  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School  of  New  York,  succeeded 
in   making  the   child   talk. 


as  Proof  of  Ability,  and 
Will  Sell  Products 


AT  SIXTEEN  years  of  age,  accom- 
panied by  the  faithful  and  indis- 
pensable Miss  Sullivan,  Helen  Keller 
entered  the  Cambridge  School  for 
Young  Ladies,  just  outside  of  Boston, 
to  prepare  for  her  entrance  into  Rad- 
clift'e  College.  Four  years  later  she 
entered  Radclifife  and  was  graduated 
in  1904. 

The  chronic  complainers  of  the 
hard  life  of  a  college  student  would 
do  well  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
story  of  Helen  Keller's  college  career. 
Nor  was  the  young  girl  who  could 
not  see  or  hear  living  apart  as  a  grind 
in  this  new  world  in  which  she  found 
herself.  Accompanied  by  her  teacher. 
Miss  Sullivan,  she  took  an  active  part 
in  the  social  affairs  of  the  college  and 
was  very  popular  with  her  classmates. 
Her  textbooks  were  all  in  Braille.  Her 
examinations  she  wrote  on  her  own 
typewriter.  She  had  special  confer- 
ences with  her  instructors  instead  of 
taking  part  in  class  recitations.  But 
all  four  years  she  carried  a  full  col- 
lege schedule. 

Miss  Keller  has  served  on  innumer- 
able commissions  for  the  aid  of  the 
blind  and  the  deaf.  But  it  is  as  a 
lecturer  and  a  writer  of  her  own  ex- 
periences and  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural possibilities  for  the  blind  that 
she  is  best  known.  To  her  home  in 
Forest  Hills  on  Long  Island  have 
flocked  famous  men  and  women  of  all 
countries  who  are  charmed  by  her 
wonderful  personality  and  never-fail- 
ing life  of  happiness.  They  go  away 
inspired  by  this  woman  who,  through 
the  lack  of  normal  sight  and  hearing, 
has  developed  a  keener  sense  of  un- 
derstanding of  life  and  gives  to  those 
who  come  in  contact  with  her 
glimpses  of  the  beauty  of  the  tri- 
umphant soul  that  is  within  her. 

Among  the  books  and  articles  which 
she  has  written  are:  "The  Story  ot 
My  Life,"  "The  World  I  Live  In," 
"The  Song  of  the  Stone  Wall,"  "Op- 
timism" and  "Out  of  the  Dark."  She 
appeared  in  the  moving  picture,  "D(  - 
livcrancc"  which  is  based  on  her  auto- 
biography. This  year  her  latest  book, 
"Midstream,"  a  continuatirni  of  hi  r 
autobiography  and  continuing  her  de- 
lightful philosophy  of  life,  lia.s  been 
a  valuable  addition  to  her  literary 
work. 

Temple  is  bestowing  an  honorary 
degree  upon  a  truly  extraordinary  and 


Activities  for  the  blind,  in  which 
groups  of  practically  every  church 
denomination  will  combine,  will  be 
opened  March  22  to  continue  for  a 
week,  with  Helen  Keller  as  the 
first  days  feature.  This  period  is 
to  be  a  week  in  the  interest  of  the 
blind  of  Rochester,  numbering  275 
persons.  These  men  and  women, 
deprived  of  sight,  are  not  intended 
to  be  beneficiaries  of  charity,  it 
was  made  clear  at  a  preparatory 
meeting  conducted  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  Sagamore. 

"You  are  going  to  swing  it  with- 
out asking  for  any  money,"  Mrs. 
Ida  Hirst-Giffoid,  director  of  the 
campaign,  explained  to  the  gather- 
ing. "F'irst  in  this  week  in  Roch- 
ester is  to  bring  the  seeing  nearer 
to  the  blind.  The  greatest  need  of 
the  blind  is  opportunity.  The  need 
is  not  charity,"  the  worker  con- 
tinued. "Opportunity  means  to  rub 
shoulders  with  seeing  people;  to 
carry  on  as  seeing  people  do,  in- 
sofar as  they  can." 

Industry    Keeps    Them    Normal 

Mrs.  Gifford.  field  representative 
for  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  explained  that  "it  is  in- 
dustry that  keeps  them  normal.' 
An  automobile  concern  in  another 
state  employs  50  blind  people  in 
the  making  of  motors  and  gen- 
erators, she  said. 

"Until  we  can  convince  the  em- 
ployer that  the  blind  person  is 
capable,  we  shall  have  to  have  our 
own    industry." 

Mrs.  Gifford  said  that  the  blind 
do  not  make  luxuries.  They  make 
household  commodities;  also,  that 
the  blind  "have  just  as  much  right 
to  competition  as  seeing  persons 
in  any  other  business."  The  blinl 
people  in  Rochester  have  not  yet 
placed  their  work  in  stores  here, 
but  the  speaker  said  she  hoped 
this  some  time  would  be  done. 

Again    referring    *"    •l^''    piiipn'^e 


IDA  HIRST-GIFFORD 

of  the  week  for  the  blind  as  c 
ferent  from  that  of  charity,  M 
Gifford  said  in  that  week  visit 
would  see  a  blind  man  make 
rug,  cane  a  chair;  see  a  bli 
woman  run  a  sewing  machi 
Visitors  are  to  buy  things  not 
cause  the  blind  make  them,  1 
because  these  things  are  desiral 
sh'»  contended. 

At   a   place   to   be   found    and 
nounced    later,    will    be    the    cen 
of    activities.      Women     from     i 
various   churches   will    be   there 
different   days   and    different   hoi 
of   the    same    days    to    sell   artic 
made  by  the  blind,  to  serve  lun 
eons   warm   and   cold  and   to  sei 
afternoon   tea.     The  women  are 
divide  among  themselves   the  vs 
ous  kinds  of  work,  as  they  see 
some     serving     patrons     and     s 
others  selling  goods  over  the  co\ 
ter.      The    speaker    explained    tl 
the    plan    was    such    that    no    c 
group      need      be      overtaxed, 
changes  in  groups  will  be  freque 
and  women  may  choose  the  nalv 
of    their    services    at    thesp     hei 
quai  ters. 

Each     woman     chairman     in 
church    is   to   get    as    many   woir 
on   her  rnmmittre  an  she  can.   i 
to   exreod    I.*}. 
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(Above)  HELEN  KELLER, 
noted  blind  and  deaf  author,  re- 
ceives the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters  from  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Beury,  president  of 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 
Honorary  degrees  were  conferred 
also  on  Gov.  Gifford  M.  Pinchot 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Schreiner, 
founder  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
Farm  School  at  Glen  Loch,  Pa. 

(BoHlon     Hcriilil-Wldf    WcirlH) 
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The  Seeing  Mtfrveled 


\  Hundreds  saw  and  heard  Miss  Helen  Keller,  famous  lecturer  and  writer,   who   has   been   blind  and 
\deaf  from  birth,  in  Masonic  Auditorium  yesterday  afternooff  where  she  opened  Rochester's  first  Bli. 
Education    Week.     In   the   picture   (from   left)   are  James    C.    Corbctt,    a    director    of    the    Rochest 
Lions    Club,    which    organization    loni^.    has    been  actively  interested  in   welfare   of   the   blind;   Misit 
V  yr^j        Keller,  and  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  her  secretary.  ^-, 
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Educational  Weelir 
Observance  Opened 
By  Blind  Of  City 

Work  of  Sightless  Exhibited  in  Main  Street 

East   Store  — Helen   Keller   Addresses 

Meeting  in  Masonic  Temple — Need 

of  Protecting  Eyes  Urged. 

Rochester's  seeing  today  marveled  at  Rochester's  lind. 
Men  and  women  who  "se<j"  through  their  fingers  ha\i ' 
been  accustomed  to  plodding  quietly  along  the  byways 


Today   they    pursued    their   work  | 
on    the    city's    main    thoroughfare, 
separated  only  by  plate  glass  win-' 
dews    from    amazed    Main    Street 
crowds.  I 

Thus  the  workaday  part  of  Roch- ' 
ester's  first  Educational  Week  de- 
fied the  double  handicap  of  blind- 
ness and  deafness  to  achieve  fame 
and  a  career,  the  program  was  in- 
augurated yesterday  afternoon  at 
a  mass,  meeting  in  the  Masonic 
Temple    auditorium. 

Today  Miss   Keller  had  returned 
to  her  home  in  Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  : 
but  her  spirit  carried  on.  j 

Main  .Street  Halts 
Main  Street  halted  fascinated, 
when  the  temporary  blind  shop 
opened  at  10  o'clock  this  morning. 
The  seeing  lined  up  three  deep  to 
watch  the  sightless  weave  aid  tie 
door  mats,  operate  a  sewing  ma- 
chine, knit,  sew,  and  play  cards 
and  checkers. 

I  Within  the  shop  more  demon- 
strations of  the  capabilities  of  the 
blind  were  in  progress,  sour  notes 
of  a  piano  became  sweet  as  a 
tuner  worked,  a  carpenter's  bench 
mas  manned  by  a  blind  man,  an- 
other operated  a  mop-making  ma-  ; 
chine.  1 

On  display  even  the  varied 
products  of  "seeing"  fingers.  Pur- 
chasers  mulled   about. 

The  stamp  of  success  was  early 
placed  on  the  education  week.  Mrs. 
Ida  Hirst-Gifford,  field  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Foundation 
'■■  for  the  Blind  who  has  been  in  the 
city  several  weeks  preparing  for  tne 
e.ent,    declares    in    no    other    city 

fan  ."he  met  such  hearty  co-opera- 
ion  and  response. 
Catholic   Women   In    Charge 
Catholic    Women     today    were  in 
charge  at  the  store  with   Miss  Ce- 
celia  Yawman   as   chairman,    aided 
by   Miss   Alice    Kirk,   chairman    of 
sales;    Mrs.    John    McParlin,    chair- 
man of  luncheon;  Mr.s.  Elizabeth  M. 
I>(;in,  chairman  of  tea;   Miss  Mar-  ' 
t,';iirt    M.    Wickham.    chairman    of] 
hoHteasp."!  and   Mrs.    Douglas  Wai'J, 
M];-.s  Eva  Echrelner,  Miss  Adelaide 
i;i(  .senbach,     Mrs.     Louise     Meyer.s, 
Ml.<i3       Dorothy       McGrath,       Mrn. 
'"  Hery,    and    Mrs.    Edward 


Luncheon    was    served    from    11 
a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.  and  tea  from  2  to 
'5:30.  p.  m.  A  musical  program  with 
I  speakers     continued     through     the 
j  afternoon.  Speakeis  included  James 
P.  B.  Duffy,  Dr.  George  W.  Gueri- 
not,  the  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Grady  and 
Dr.     Mary     Jane     Foley.     Musical 
selections  were  given  by  St.  Agnes 
Trio,  Miss  Bernadine  Needham,  di- 
rector;    Irving     MacArthur,     blind 
pianist;  Harold  Owen,  blind  violin- 
ist;   Mrs.    Carl    Otis,    soprano,    and 
St.     Andrews     Boys     School     Band, 
Frederick  Melville,  director. 

While  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  th  blind  is  the  keynote  of  the 
educational  week,  prevention  of 
loss  of  vision  is  being  stressed  by 
Mis  Ruth  B.  McCoy  of  New  York 
City  from  the  department  of  pre- 
vention of  blindness  of  the  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Care  of  Sight  Urgred 

She  pleads  for  preservation  of 
vision  suggests  visual  acuity  tests 
for  very  young  children,  early 
medical  attention  to  crossed  eyes 
in  children,  care  in  avoidance  of 
accidents  that  menace  the  eyes, 
and  emphasis  on  good  lighting  in 
the  class  room,  the  home,  or  the 
factory. 

"It  is  as  easy  to  measure  light 
as  it  is  heat,"  she  says,  demon- 
strating the  foot-candle  meter  by 
which  it  is  done.  Working  light 
should  not  be  less  than  12  foot- 
candle.s  in  strength  and  should 
preferably    be    1.5. 

A  recent  survey  in  the  New 
York  City  Postoffice  showed  that 
where  men  were  working  with  less 
than  12  foot  candle  light  they  were 
slow  an  dinaccurate  and  that 
greater  speed  and  accuracy  were 
the  result  of  better  lighting.  Miss 
McCoy    said. 

Women  from  Con,'rrcgational, 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  churches 
will  have  charge  of  the  store  to- 
morrow and  will  serve  luncheon 
and  tea.  Mr.s.  Atkinson  Allen  is 
general  chairman  of  arrangements 
for  the  week 


"Lack  of  sight  does  not  destiv 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  hearts 
Miss.  Keller  told  her  audience  oi 
3,000  seeing  men  and  women  yesterJ 
day.  "The  blind  have  the  same 
feelings  as  you.  They  do  not  want 
charity,  but  useful  work  and  some 
of  life's  satisfactions.  When  you 
have  adopted  an  attitude  of  helpful 
co-operation  their  difficulties  will 
no  longer  be  unsurmountable." 
Secretary    Assists 

Her  words,  spoken  slowly  and 
with  effort,  but  with  a  winning  hu- 
mor, were  relayed  to  the  large  au- 
dience which  she  had  not  voice 
strength  to  reach,  •  by  her  secre- 
tary. Miss  Polly  Thomson. 

City  Manager  Stephen  B.  Story 
presided  and  Dr.  William  E.  Weld, 
dean  of  the  College  for  Men  of  the 
University  of  Rochester,  revievv^ed 
the  history  of  the  Association  for 
the  Blind  of  Rochester  and  its  ser- 
vice to  the  200  sightless  in  the  city. 
Mrs.  Hirst-Gifford  invited  the 
audience  to  inspect  the  Main 
Street  shop,  which  will  be  open 
throughout  the  week. 

The  following  books  by  and  about 
Helen  Keller  are  in  the  Central 
Library.  # 
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:  HELEN  KELLER 


MISS  POLLY  THOMSON 

The  most   famous  blind  woman   of   her 
ra,   accompanied    by    her   secretary,    Miss 


lomson. 


visited     Rochester     Sunday     to 
ipen  the  city's   Educdti 


MISS  HELEN  KELLER  JAMES  C.  CORBETT 

Blind.  Mr.  Corbett,  a  director  of  the  Lions 
Club,  was  one  of  the  civic  leaders  to  wel-l 
come  her. 

^^  f    j^  Rochester  Jotimnl  PA.«.»- 


ional   Week  for  the 
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Sponsoring  the  opening  of  Roc'n 

ester's    first    qHh /-a tiring]    "Wpplf    foi 

the    Bl^yj^,j|^Jjplen      Keller     faced  I 
more  than  3,000  persons  in  Mason  i' 
Temple    auditorium    Sunday    aftei 
noon,  telling  them  through  her  set 
retary   what   ie  means  to  be  blind. 
Her   face,    beaming   with   smiles, 
she    stood,    tall,    hroad    shouldered  ! 
and  expansive  as  she  spoke: 

"Opportunity    to   work    and    to 
win   some   measure   of   independ- 
enre  and  happiness  is  the  great 
need  of  the     blind     today.     The 
blind   have  the  same  feelings  as 
you.      When    you    have    adopted 
an  attitude  of  helpful  co-operation 
their    difficulties    will    no    longer 
be  insurmountable." 
She  answered  in  this  way  a  que- 
tiou  from  City  Manager  Stephen  B.  j 
:  Story,    who   presided   at   the   meet-  ' 
ing.    Every  word  she  spoke  was  r^ 
I  peated  by  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  foi 
Miss    Kellers    Toice   could    not   be 
easily  under.stood. 

Mrs.  Ifia  Hirst-Gifford,  field  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Fonn- 
.  dation  for  the  Blind  and  organizer 
of  the  Rochester  Week,  spoke  of 
the  exhibit  to  be  shdwn  throughout  [ 
this  entire  week  ai  No.  '194  Main  ' 
Street  East,  as  a  demonstration  of 
what  the  blind  in  Rochester  are  do- 
ing. Dean  ^^■illiam  E.  Weld  of  the 
l.'niv*>rsity  of' Rochester  reviewed 
the  history  oH  the  j  Association  for^j 
the  Blind  of  I^ochister, 
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The  "Unconquerable  Soul 

Miss  Helen  Keller  will  make  her  radio  debut  at  11:30 
a.  m.,  April  22,  over  the  WABC-Columbia  network.  Simple 
the  announcement,  liut  think  what  it  means.  The  j^irl  who 
learned  to  talk,  despite  a  double 
handicap  of  blindnes.s  and  deafness 
which  overcame  her  in  infancy, 
now  advances  to  the  microphone. 
It  will  be  her  first  adventure  on 
the  radio.  Advance  announcement 
says  she  enimciates  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly and  is  easy  to  understand. 
.The  story  of  Helen  Keller  needs  no 
retellinj^.  What  an  epic  of  human 
achievement  under  appallinj;  diffi- 
culties! What  a  lesson  in  per- 
severance! Inevitably  one  is  re- 
minded of  Henley's  immortal 
poem:  "Invictus."  lie  j^ave  thanks  for  his  "UmonfjueraMe 
soul."     Kcmember  the  concludinj,^  lines: 

^"J  am  the  master  of  my  fate; 
J  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 
What  arc  ^  (Jl"  bleating  about?     Tb'-'l-    "f  TTrl.,,  Kcl- 
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Helen     Heller 
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Helen  Keller  is  the  "most  remark 
able  woman  of  our  day"  in  the  opinio; 
of  the  woman  who  has  been  awardei 
first  place  in  the  $5,000  nationwide  let 
ter  competition    conducted  by    Gooc 
Housekeeping  magazine  in  connectloE 
with  the  recent     selection     of     Th« 
Twelve  Most  Distingoiished  American 
Women,  which  the  magazine  of  Ox- 
ford, Ohio,  for  her    letter    on    Miss 
Keller,  the  magazine  announces  in  its 
current  issue.    The  second  award  was 
made  to  Miss  Belaurie  Ebba  of  Lomlta, 
Calif.,  whose  nominee  wBvS  Miss  Jane 
Addams.     Ten   entrants    divided   the 
third  pla.ce  awards. 

The  Twelve  Most  Distinguished  Wo- 
men, as  selected  by  a  jury  of  eminent 
men  who  reviewed  the  nominations 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
are  Grace  Abbott,  Jane  Addams, 
Cecelia  Beaux,  Martha  Berry,  WHla 
Gather,  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Grace 
Coolidge,  Minnie  Maddem  Fiske,  Helen 
Keller,  Florence  Rena  Satoin,  Ernestine 
Schumann-Helnk  and  Mary  E.  Wool- 
ley, 

Miss  Keller's  achievement  Is  doubly 
remarkable,  Mrs.  Shreiner  points  out. 
Although  illness  rendered  her  blind, 
deaf  and  unable  to  speak  In  Infancy, 
she  taught  herself  to  speak  through 
control  of  the  vocal  muscles  and  learn- 
ed to  receive  the  thoughts  of  others 
through  her  finger  tips.  Then,  despite 
her  still  formidable  handicaps,  she 
led  the  campaign  for  medical  laws 
which  have  saved  the  sight  of  thou- 
sands of  infants. 
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BLIND  WELCOMED 
BY  HELEN  KELLER 


100    Foreign 


Visitors   Attend 
Conference  in   N.  Y. — 
To  Come  Here 


NEW  YORK.  April  13  (AP)— Nearly 
100  foreign  visitors,  many  of  whom  will 
bo  unable  to  carry  away  a  visual  im- 
pression of  New  York's  far-famed  sky- 
line, wcro  formally  received  by  the  city 
and  the  nation  today 

They  are  here  to  attend  a  world  con-  \ 
ference  on  work  for  the  blind,  called  by  ' 
President  Hoover,  and  aboui  a  fourth 
of  them  are  blind  themselves.  Their 
meetings  begin  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
tomorrow.  They  are  to  be  received  by 
President  Hoover  at  the  White  House 
April  22.  and  will  visit  institutions  for 
tho  blind  In  Washington,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh.  Cleveland  and  Boston. 

Mayor    Jame«    J.    Walker    welcomed 
them  to  New  York  today  at  City  Hall,  i 
and  tonight  at  the  International  House  ' 
on  Riverside  drive  thev  were  welcomed 
to  America  by  Miss  Helen  Keller  and 
by  Senator  Thomas  P.   Gore  of  Okla- 
homa, who  Is  blind.     At  the  reception 
tonight   greetings   were   read   to   them, 
also,    from    President    Hoover,    former 
President  Coolidge  and  Gov.  Franklin' 
D.  Roosevelt. 


A    MESSAGE    OF 
CHEER  TO  THOSE 
WHO   SIT   IN   DARK- 
NESS: HELEN 
KELLER, 
Who   Will   Speak   Over 
the  Radio  From  Station 
WABC   on   Wednesday. 
(New  York  Times 
Studios.) 


/Helen  Keller 
To  Broadcast 
On  April  22 

r,  who  learned  to  talk 
desjMte  thluloulfclehandlcap  of  bllnd- 
nesa  and  li-nfrir-nTtntt  nvfrrama  trr 
when  she  ^vas  but  19  months  old,  will 
make  her  radio  debut  over  the  WABC- 

.  Columbia     network     at     S:30     a.     m. 

fp.  S.  T.,  AprU  22. 

Miss  Keller  will  address  a  nation 
wide  audience  in  the  editorial  page 
program  of  the  Radio  Homemakers' 
club.  The  broadcast  was  arranged  in 
cooperation  with  the  Better  Vision  In- 
stitute^      ' 

bvercoming  the  apparently  Insuper- 
able task  of  teaching  a  completely 
blind  and  deaf  person  to  talk  brought 
Miss  Keller  to  international  fame.  Her 
lifelong  instructor  and  friend,  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  began  the  task 
when  Helen  was  7  and  Mrs.  Macy 
herself  only  15.  Mrs.  Macy  started  by 
permitting  Helen  to  touch  an  object 
with  one  hand  and  spelling  Its  name 
on  Helen's  palm.  Later  she  taught  her 
to  use  a  Braille  slate.  By  equally  slow, 

[laborious  processes  Helen  learned  to 
talk.  Her  first  words  were,  "It  is 
warm." 

She  was  graduated  from  Radcliffe 
'  college  and  is  the  author  of  several 
books  and  a  large  number  of  maga- 
zine articles.  Her  books  are  neces- 
sarily subjective,  Including  "The  Story 
of  My  Life,"  "Thg  World  I  Live  In." 
"Optimism"  and  "My  Religion."  She 
prepares  her  manuscripts  on  a 
Braille  writing  machine  and  copies 
them  on  the  typewriter. 

Miss  Keller's  broadcast  will  be  her 
first  adventure  on  the  radio.  She 
enunciates  slowly  ^and  distinctly  and 
is  easy  to  understand. 

Miss  Keller's  achievements  have  en- 
listed the  keen  interest  of  millions. 
President  Roosevelt  was  delighted  to 
find  she  could  understand  what  he 
said  to  her  by  touching  his  lips.  A 
close  friendship  cx'i.sted  between  Miss 

eller  and  Mark  Twain,  who  linked 
er  with  Napoleon   as   "the  two  most 

tereetlng  characters  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century. 
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Sound  Movies  Depriving 
Blind   Musicians  of  Jobs 


Problem   Discussed 
at  World  Confer- 
ence Here. 


Sound  movies  have  seriously  af- 
fected the  chief  occupational  field 
of  the  blind — music,  Donatien 
Lelievre,  of  Bordeaux,  France,  di- 
rector of  the  French  National  Fed- 
eration of  Societies  for  Assistance 
to  Deaf-Mtes  and  Blind,  asserted 
yesterday. 

He    told    the    several    hundred 


NEEDS  NO  PITY— Helen  Keller,  outstanding  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  blind  person,  is  shown  here 
demonstrating  the  new  Visagraph  printing  machine  in  con- 
nection with  the  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind. 

N.  Y.  American  Staff  Photo. 


delegates  to  the  World  Conference 
on   Work    for    the    Blind,    in    the 
Hotel    Pennsylvania,    that    music 
has  furnished  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  the  blind.    Representa- 
tives from  thirty-seven  countries, 
nearly   a   quarter   of   them    blind, 
are  in  attendance.    Lelievre  .said: 
"Unfortunately,    piano,    violin 
and  or^an  are  threatened  by  the 
success   of   talkini;   films,   which 
make  the  position  of  the  blind 
musician     in.sccure.       In     .some 
countries,  the  talking:  films  have 
caused     serious     unemployment 
for  musicians." 
He  suggested  the  best  field  of 
employment    now    open    to    the 
sightless   is   a.s   telephone    opera- 
tors, saying  the  blind  are  efficient 
when  a   disc  is  used  on  switch- 
boards to  translate  signal  flashes, 
and    that   organizations    for    the 
blind  gladly  pay  for  such  Instal- 
lation. 

The    blind    also    are    adept   at 
piano  tuning,  as  well  as  at  caning 


weaving,  knitting,  netting,  book- 
binding and  such  tasks. 

Most  blind  children  are  petted 
and  spoiled,  he  said,  instead  of 
being  put  in  training  to  help 
themselves  at  the  age  of  four  or 
five. 

Halvdan  Karterud.  chairman  of 
the  Norwegian  A.s.sociation  for  the 
Blind,  said  guardians  arc  sonio- 
time.s  over-anxious  about  the  blind 
in  crowded  streets,  and  do  not 
realize  the  blind  are  extremely 
careful,  and  thus  are  seldom  In- 
jured. 

The  delegates  were  taken  to  a 
d(  m   at   the   New   York 

Ii  .  the  Education  of  ihc 

Blind  in  the  afteinoon. 

Mi.ss  Helen  Keller,  who  ad- 
dressed the  opening  meeting  Mon- 
day night,  was  a  v  ;*  at  the 
convention.     She   •  d    her- 

self   as    being    deliglm  ■-.    ;i 

demonstration  of  a  vi  i 

machine    eimbling    bind    i 
to  road  n-  ■■•  ■  ry  print  by  n.^.i*- 

I     tvm.'  '1     nil     MllinillllltTK.        ] 
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Helen  Keller,  a  Radio  Fan, 


"Feels"  Music  with  Fingers 


When  Helen  Keller  tunes  In  her  radio  set  she  gets  music  through  vibra- 
'  tions  communicated  tltrough  the  tips  of  her  fmgers,  placed  near  the  center 
of  a  cone  speaker. 


New  York,  G4') — Helen  Keller  is  a 
radio  fan  and  gets  the  full  enjoyment 
out  of  microphonic  concerts. 

Despite  the  fact  that  she  is  unable 
to  hear  a  sound,  she  literally  "feels" 
the  music  coming  from  the  loud- 
speaker of  her  radio  set. 

She  "listens"  by  placing  the  fhiger 
tips  of  one  liand  near  the  center  of  a 
cone  speaker,  the  sound  waves  being 
passed  on  in  the  form  of  vibrations. 
She  Is  able  to  distinguish  between 
classical  and  Jazz  numbers,  and  can 
keep  perfect  time  witli  the  jnusic.  Vio- 
lin music  Is  her  favorite. 

Apparently  due  to  the  fact  tliat  the 
vibrations  of  speech  do  not  cover  the 
wide  range  of  music,  she  Is  unable  to 


distinguish  voices  by  radio,  although 
she  says  she  is  aware  of  them  through 
a  blurred  sensation. 

Miss  Keller,  who  also  is  handicapped 
by  a  lack  of  sight,  soon  is  to  have  the 
experience  of  being  a  radio  entertain- 
er as  well  as  a  "listener."  Although 
she  has  never  heard  her  own  voice, 
sh?  is  to  address  the  audience  of 
WABC  and  stations  at  11:30  A.  M. 
(EST),  April  22,  In  the  Radio  Home- 
makers  club. 

She  did  not  leam  to  talk  xmtil  after 
slie  was  seven  years  old,  her  first 
words  being  "It  is  warm."  Her  life- 
long Instructor  and  friend  lias  been 
Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  She  enun- 
ciates slowly  and  distinctly,  and  Is 
easy  to  understand. 


FOR  AIL  THE  BLIND. 

The  voice  of  Miss  Helen  Keller 
for  the  blind  of  the  world  has  spe- 
cial appeal,  coming  from  one  who 
herself  has  never  heard  a  human 
voice  nor  seen  a  human  face  since 
she  was  a  child  of  a  few  months. 
There  are,  as  she  said,  six  millions 
of  them.  Some  have  with  the  aid 
of  the  men  and  women  represented 
at  the  World  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind  found  their  way  to 
freedom.  Their  fortitude  and  cheer- 
fulness are  a  perpetual  challenge  to 
the  sighted. 

Dr.  Stephen  Wise,  in  an  opening 
address,   powerfully   illustrated   the 
change   in   attitude  that  has  come 
among  civilized  peoples.    In  ancient 
days  the  negative  command  was  "  to 
"  put  no  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
"  of  the  blind."     Now  the  positive 
direction  is  to  give  a  hand  to  the 
j  blind,  that  they  may  find  their  way 
in  the  darkness.     An  even  stronger 
contrast   is   presented  between   the 
gathering    at    International    House, 
from  thirty  or  forty  nations,  and  a 
scene  of  a  thousand  years  ago,  when 
15,000  men,  defeated  In  battle,  had 
their  eyes  put  out  by  the  vindictive 
conqueror  and  were  sent  home  over 
the   mountains   in   companies   of   a 
hundred  each,  with  a  leader  who  in 
hideous  mockery  had  been  deprived 
of  only  one  eye.    The  delegates  and 
guests  who   have   come  here   from 
countries    around    the    world    show 
something  of  the  new  spirit.     The 
blind  are  in  a  peculiar  sense  inter- 
nationalists to  whom  outward  dif- 
ferences are  not  apparent. 

One  great  potential  advance  made 
in  their  behalf  was  noted  by  Mr. 
MiGEL,  the  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence: the  invention  of  a  disk  which, 
running  continuously  for  thirty- three 
minutes,  will  reproduce  the  content 
of  twenty-three  pages  of  a  book. 
The  radio  has  also  been  a  boon  to 
those  shut  away  in  a  world  of  dark- 
ness. What  with  the  efforts  of  those 
spreading  information  about  preven- 
tion of  blindness,  and  the  labors — 
notably  shovtoi  in  the  case  of  Miss 
KELLER'S  teacher,  Mrs.  Macy — of 
those  who  work  for  and  with  the 
blind,  the  world  la  an  increasingly 
brighter  place.  War  has  blinded 
thousands  since  the  last  conference 
In  behalf  of  the  blind.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  learn  that  they  have  been 
cared  for,  and  that  a  permanent 
world  league  of  the  workers  for  the 
blind  is  likely  to  be  organized  with 
a  permanent  central  bureau. 
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Handicap 


of  blindness  failed 
to     deter     Helen 
I'ellar,    center 
^ew     Englander, 
from    becoming 
-oremost  lecturer 
and      teacher. 
She's  shown  with 
secretary,    Miss 
Polly     Thompson 
and   Chas.   Hayes 
of     American 
Foundation     for 
Blind,  by  her  por- 
traTT. 
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iMISS  KELLER  MEETS 
WORKERS  FOR  BUND 

Delegates    to    Conference 
Come  Here  NextWeek 

r  

NEW  YORK.  April  18  (A.  P.)-Mis» 
Helen  Keller  was  hostesB  tonight  at  a 
formal  reception  at  the  Cosmopolitan 
Club  to  the  120  delegates  to  the  World 
Conference  on  Work  for  the  BUnd, 
which  met  thu  week  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel.  The  delegates  spent  th» 
dav  at  West  Po;nt. 

They  will  leave  at  2  p  m  tomorrow 
on  a  special  iraln  for  Philadelphia. 
Their  Itinerary  lor  the  week  follows: 
Sunday  night,  Monday,  and  Tuesday 
morning.  Philadelphia;  Tuesday  after- 
noon and  Wednesday.  Washington; 
Thursday,  Pittsburg;  Friday,  Cluve* 
land;    Sunday,   Niagara   Falls. 

From  Niagara  Falls  they  will  jo  to 
Boston  for  two  days,  returning  Tuea- 
day  night  by  boat  to  New  York  for  a 
two-day  tinal  HP.ssion, 

The  delcgateb  will  be  received  by 
P"aldcnt  and  Mrs  Hoover  at  the 
White    House    Wednesday. 


MEN  KELLEU 


By  J.  E.  Doyle 

Helen  Keller,  the  famous  blind 
^oman,  who  speaks  yet  has  never 
keard  her  own  voice,  la  to  be  heard 
throughout  the  nation  tomorrow 
morning.  The  station  is  KFRC  and 
ithe  time  8:30. 

Known  throughout  the  world  be- 
cause she  overcame  her  double 
affliction,  Miss  Keller  has  excited 
Jhe  Interest  of  millions. 

With  hep  before  the  microphones 
In  Washington  will  be  her  life-long 
friend  and  teacher,  Anne  Sullivan 
iMacey.  When  they  first  met  Mis» 
Keller   was   7,    Mrs.    Macey    but   15. 

Miss  Keller  touched  an  object, 
llrs.  Macey  spelled  the  name  of 
the  object  in  Helen's  palm.  Later 
the  Braille  slate  was  used.  Slowly 
Helen   Keller   learned  to   speak. 

Her  first  words  were: 
"It  Is  warm." 

The  blind  genlua  was  graduated 
fcoTCL  HSWWWMTTras  written  numer- 
ous books  and  magazine  articles. 

She  speaks  In  a  monotone. 

Her  philosophy  is  one  which  will 
>e  of  Interest  to  everyone. 

The  radio  talk  tomorrow  will  b« 
ker  second.  Her  first  was  over 
KGO  several  years  ago,  when  Mil- 
ton Samuel,  now  with  th©  NBC, 
arranged  an  unusual  Interview  with 
IMJUif  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macey. 
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HELEN  KELLER 
INJIRPLANE 

Eew  From  New  York  for 
White  House  Luncheon 

WASHINGTON.    April    22    (A.    P.>- 

.  Helen  Keller,  famed  for  the  things  she 

'  has     accomplished     despite     blindness, 

!  ha.c  added  to  her  other  experiences  the 

thrill  of  her  first  airplane  ride. 

At  home   in  the   clouds,   in  her  own 

!  words.  Miss  Keller  soared  amorg  them 

for  the  first  time'when  she  flew  from 

New     York    to    Washington     for     her 

luncheon  yesterday  in  the  White  House. 

Sensitive  nerves  painted  the  picture 
of  the  flight  for  her,  she  said,  as  varia- 
tions in  speed  were  transmitted  by  vi- 
brations in  the  craft.  She  informed 
friends  with  her  they  were  landing- 
while  the  motor  died  down  as  the  en- 
gines were  idled. 

When  the  plane  climbed  or  descend- 
ed, she  knew  it,  despite  her  deafness, 
by  "listening"  to  the  vibrating  motors 
and  feeling  the  slant  of  the  craft.  Her 
friends  "described"  scenes  below  by 
tapping  their  messages  on  her  hand  as 
they  flew. 

"I  felt  free  and  unafraid,"  Miss  Kel- 
ler said,  adding  that  she  was  "per- 
fectly at  home  in  the  clouds,"  and  that 
she  got  a  "great  kick"  out  of  the  trip. 

She  headed  a  group  of  approximate- 
ly 100  delegates,  representing  37  coun- 
tries in  the  world  conference  on  work 
for  the  blind,  who  were  "sightseers"  In 
the  capital  today. 

She  was  accompanied  here  from  New 
i  York  by  two  friends.  She  will  return 
by  the  more  prosaic  conveyance  of  an 
automobile. 

d^  1  ?  19  y, 

IHELEN  KELLER 
AT  WHITE  HOUSE 


WASHINGTON.  April  22  (AP)— Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Hoover  were  unusually 
attentive  today  to  a  serene  faced  woman 
who   was   their  luncheon   guest. 

She  was  Helen  Keller,  whom  Mark 
Twain  called  one  of  the  greatest  char- 
acters of  the  19th  century.  As  always 
she  f-eemed  happy  and  was  amazingly 
aware  of  all  that  went  on  about  her. 

Through    Polly    Thompson,    her   secre- 
tary, and  Mr.s.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  her 
teacher,  .«5he  shared  in  the  conversation. 
Placing    her     8ensltive     fingers     upon 
their  lips,   or   hands,    she  grasped   their 
meaning  almost   Instantly.       Sometimes 
ehe   responded   in   a  pleasant  voice,   but 
(If  eager  to  express  herself  quickly  she 
•tapped   out  her  words  on  the  hands  of 
^tier  guardians. 

>  Just  a  little  while  before  she  had  con- 
JQuered  a  slight  attack  of  "mike"  fright 
by,  In  her  own  words,  "rebirking  lt."l 
She  urged  those  li.<iteninK  over  the  Co- 
lumbia broadcasting  wystem  to  care  for 
their  eyeu  scrupulously. 
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BLIND  TO  VISIT 
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Headed  by  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
delegates  to  the  World  Confer- 
ence on  Work  for  the  Blind,  rep- 
resenting 37  nations,  will  be  re- 
ceived at  the  White  House  today 
by  the  President  and  Mrs.  Hoo- 
ver. 

Miss  Keller,  beloved  blind  au- 
thoress and  lecturer,  arrived  here 
by  Eastern  Air  Transport  plane 
yesterday,  as  honored  guest  of 
the  conference.  Though  blind 
and  deaf.  Miss  Keller  enjoys  air 
travel,  she  say,  particularly  the 
swooping  of  the  plane  and  the 
vibrations  of  the  motors,  -hich 
she  senses  through  her  feet. 

The  delegates  here  are  on  the 
fifth   of '  a   nine-day   program   in 
j  which   they   are    visiting    leading 
!  institutions  for  the  blind  through- 
out the  country.    In  Washington 
j  they   will  attend   a   reception   in 
their  honor  at  the  Pan-American 
Union,     another    at    the    White 
House,  and  visit  points  of  interest 
including  Mount  Vernon,  Lincoln 
Memorial  and  the   Congressional 
Library. 

The  itinerary  of  the  conference, 
]  sponsored      by      the      American 
;  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  includes 
,  visits  to  hospitals  and  schools  for 
j  the   blind    in    Philadelphia,    New 
York,    Pittsburgh   and   Cleveland.  { 
On  their  return  they  will  stop  at  j 
Niagara  FallSj,  ,.„        .  1 
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Helen  Keller 
Hears  First 
Time  in  Life 


HELEN  KELLER 


Wa.%hing:ton.  April  2'J  (INS)  — 
"I  heard  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life.  I  heard  the  roar  of  the  en- 
gines and  propellors." 

This  was  the   comment  today  of 
Helen     Keller,     famous     deaf     and 
blind    woman    following    her    first 
airplane  trip.  She  flew  from  Newark 
airport     to     Washington     to     greet 
President  Hoover  on  behalf  of  the 
world  conference  for  the  blind. 
"Oh!    It   was  so   wonderful.    No 
one   could    realize    whitt    a    great 
thrill  it  was  except  one  who  nei- 
ther sees  nor  hears.  At  one  point 
I   felt  I  could   really  hear  a   ter- 
rific   roar,"    Miss    Keller    told    a 
correspondent    who    accompanied 
her  on  the  trip. 

Shortly    after    the    giant    two-mo- 
tored Eastern    Air   Transport    liner 
had    taken    off    the    engines    wore 
opened     wide      and      the      airplane 
■  lurched  forward   full   speed   ahead. 
A  terrific  roar.     An  expression  of 
great     surprise    and    astonishment 
lighted  Miss  Keller's  face,  changing 
to    extreme    pleasure    and    mingled 
with  a  girlisli  glee.     She  turned  to 
her   companion.    Mifs    Polly   Thom- 
son, and  pointing:  to  her  ears  said: 
"I  can  hear.     I  can  hear.     It  is 
•ver  so  wonderful,  Polly." 
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HELEX  KELLER  AT  THE  RADIO. 

Pathetically    interesting    was    the    recent    ap- 
l.oarance  before  the  microphone  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler,  after  a   luncheon   as  honor  guest   of   Presi- 
dent Hoover,  when  she   "addressed   Mr.  Hoover 
on    behalf    of    the   World's    Conference    for    the 
Blind."       When    Miss    Keller    appeared    in    the 
broadcasting    studio,    she    "smiled    and    nodded 
those    present,    and    it    was    as    If    she    had 
agled  out  each  one  individually."      Mrs.  Anne 
-uUivan  Macy,  who  took  over  Miss  Kellers  in- 
struction   when    she   was   six   years   old,   accom- 
panied  her  and   helped  in   the  air  introduction. 
«he  asked  her  listener's  to  close  their  eyes,  seal 
1)  their  ears  and  find  themselves  in  the  lonely, 
I  silent   world   inhabited      by      Miss   Keller,    who, 
[through    the    remaining    senses    of    taste,    .'^mell 
(and  touch,  has  made  that  world  gay  and  beau- 
liful.     Miss  Keller's  words  over  the   radio  were 
inaudible    to    the    speaker,    except    through    her 
hands   and    the    vibrations    of    the    table    before 
lier.-i»H©r*«iwe«h-^i«(as  delivered  in  a  monotone 
that  was  difficult  to  understand.     It  was  purely 
a  mechanical  throat  effort,   the  result   of  years 
of   concentration,    but    it    represented    the    hope 
and    ambition    of   all   that   are    deaf   and    dumb. 
Miss    Keller,    being    blind,    also,    does    not    have 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to   read   lips.      She 
.n,   however,    "hear"    a  person   by   placing   her 
and  upon  the  mouth  and  throat.     In  her  talk 
Miss  Keller  urged  all  to  exercise  every  care  of 
he  eyes,   to  guard   the  sight  of  the  young   and 
do  what  you  can  to  enlighten  your  neighbors." 
Miss  Keller  has  proved  an  inspiration  to  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  people,  and  it  sounds  strange 
to    have   it   related    of   her   that   she    "laughs   at 
talkie  comedies,"  that  she  "wept  when  she  'saw' 
a  leopard  pounce  upon  a  gazelle  in  an  African 
picture,"    and   of   how   she    "swims   and   dancej  ' 
enjoys    the    beauties   of   a   garden    and    rubs 
bows  wit^  Broadway  crowds."     Miss  Kellen^n- 
couraged    President   Hoover    in    his    intere/   for 
the  blind,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Confer- 
ence he  was  promoting  will  be  "a  lamp  in  the 
night  of  the  blind  everywhere,  especially  in  the 
backward  countries,  where  6,000,000  human  be- 
ings are  awaiting  for  us  in  the  dark." 
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HELEN     KELLER,     who     has    been 
blind  and  deaf  since  she  waa  nine- 
teen   months   old,   was   accorded   a 
rare    privilege    in    her    recent    coast-to- 
coaat  broadcast  when  she  was  allowed  to 
speak  two  minutcH  beyond  her  scheduled 
time.  Hei-etofore,  only  President  Hoover, 
Cabinet   officers  and  senators  have  been 
permitted  to  run  over-time.    .    .     .    Which 
reminds     us     that     last     Lincoln's     Day, 
Mr.     Hoover     was    inadvertently     taken 
off  the  air.     Clyde  Hunt,  of  the  Wash- 
ington  Station  AVMAL,  was  at  the  con- 
trols and  carefully  checking  off  the  sen- 
tences on  a  copy  of  the  prepared  address, 
out    of    sight   of    the    President.      When 
Mr.  Hoover  came  to  the  end  of  the  copy 
Hunt   switched   the   circjult    over   to   the 
announcer.     But  the   President  went   on 
speaking  ex  tempore  for  several  minutes 
into  thin  air.    No  one  ever  told  him  what 
happened.      .      .      .         Last    night,    over,, 
'  WEEI,  the   Symphonic  Rhythm  Makers 
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HELEN  KELLER  VISITS  HOOVERS 


AxMu  inlcil    I'rett 

Helen   Keller,  blind  and  deaf  leader,  was  amona  the  delegate!  to 
|the  world  conference  on  work  for  the  blind,  who  visited  President  and 
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ONE  OF   A>IEi:i(  A'S   MARVELS 

Helafl  Keller.  probably  the 
•worUTs  most  famous  blind  person, 
lHi#entertained  at  the  White  House 
I  n»v  days  ago,  and  acted  as 
|l)okesman  for  a  delegation  from 
rlie  world  conference  for  the  blind. 
As  one  who  is  both  blind  and  deaT," 
her  ability  to  take  part  in  the  life 
of  the  world  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
jmarkable  instances  ever  recorded  of 
triumph  over  difficulties. 

Her  unique  history  is  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  law  of  compensations 
that  prevails  in  life.  When  one 
power  is  taken  away  from  people, 
they  hecome  more  dependent  on 
other  faculties,  and  these  other 
powers  frequently  reach  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection.  Many  people, 
however,  when  they  meet  calamity, 
sink  down  discouraged,  and  lose 
their  giip  on  life. 

Miss  Keller's  marvelous  triumpH  \ 
teaches  a  lesson  to  all  who  have 
met  with  some  deprivation.  Peo- 
ple who  thus  suffer  can  usually 
find  other  means  l)y  which  to  live 
successfully. 


!  Congratulations  today,  on  her  51«t 
birthday  anniversary,  to  Helen  A.  Kel- 
ler, the  deaf  and  blind  girl  ■who.<:e 
career  Jiss  been  one  of  the  miracles 
of  modern  timp."!. 
That  middle  initial,  by  the  way.  stands 

•for  Adam.s,  she  being  a  descendant, 
on  her  mother's  side,  from  the  Adam*? 
family  of  Xe\y  England,  which  gave 
two  Presidents   to  the  nation. 

•I'    •!■    4*    "i" 

Tt  is  sometimes  mistakenly  stated  that 
Helen  Keller  was  "born  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind." 

But  that  is  not  true. 

She  was  born  with  all  her  natural 
senses,  the  same  as  any  oilier  i>ormal 
child. 

But,  at  the  age  of  about  19  months, 
she  was  stricken  with  some  disease 
which  de.stroxed  her  .«ight  and  heaiing, 
but  not  destro.\ing  her  power  of  speech. 

It  wa'S  a  great  problem,  however,  to 
develop  her  ability  to  speak,  because 
of  her  inability  to  eilher  see  or  hear  her 
In.slructors. 

Howevei'.  the  seeiningl.v  impossible 
^thing  was  accomplishod,  and  thousands 
fWho  read  these  lines  have  heard  Helen 
'Keller  speak. 
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mSK  KELLER  SOUGHT 
FOR  LECTURE  AT  DRURY 


Keller,  '>]Jii(L.\Vonifin  whose  fame  has  reached  most  parts  of 

thi  world,  may  come  here  next  school  year  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the 

Drury  lecture  series,  it  was  announced  Tuesday  by  Dr.  Arthur  Wald, 

head  of  the  department  of  foreign  languages  at  Drury  college. 

,    Dr.  Wald  has  been  trying  to  make  final  arrangements  to  bring  the 

~  enxinent  woman  here  some  time, 

Philip  La  Fallotte,  governor  of 
Wisconsin,  who  will  come  here  to 
give  one  lecture  of  the  Drury  series, 
has  returned  his  signed  contract. 

Ales  Hrdlicka,  eminent  anthropo- 
logist of  the  United  States  museum, 
is  another  who  will  be  on  the  lecture 
series. 

Founder  and  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Physical  Anthropo- 
logy since  1918,  Mr.  Hrdhcka  Is  much 
in  demand  as  a  lecturer  and  only 
because  he  is  making  a  tour  of  Mis- 
souri colleges  was  Dr.  Wald  able  to 
jring  him  here. 

John  Neiherdfe,  figure  in  American 
.Itcratt^^^t  today,  may  come  h 
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mm  MAN  WHO 
CAN  NOW  SEE  MEETS 
0IELEN  KELLER  TODAY 

NEW  YORK,  May  1— Earl 
Musselman,  who  was  blind  for  22 

years,  until  a  surgeon  cut  a  false 
pupil  in  his  left  eye  two  months 
ago,  and  Helen  Keller,  who  has 
been  blind  all  her  life,  met  today 
at  Miss  Keller's  home,  in  Forest 
Hills. 

(  Miss  Keller  talked  to  the  youth 
through  her  secretary.  Miss  MoUie 
Thompson,  who  tapped  in  code  on 
the  palm  of  the  blind  woman's 
hands.  Miss  Keller  is  deaf  as 
well   as  blind. 

First  they  discussed  automobile 
driving. 

"Do  you  like  country  driving 
better  than  city  driving?"  Miss 
Keller    asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Musselman  replied. 
"It's  not  so  confusing  in  the  coun- 
try and  I  can  see  better." 

"Do  you  want  to  learn  to  drive 
an  automobile?" 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"That  is  something  I  have  al- 
ways wanted  to  do,"  Miss  Keller 
said.  I 

"There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  back 
seat  driver,"  Musselman  replied, 
smiling.  _    i 

After  talking  in  the  living  room  j 
of  her  home.  Miss  Keller  invited  I 
Musselman  into  the  garden.  j 

"I  have  some  tulipa  for  you  to 
see,"  she   said. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Earl,  peering  at 
the  flower  beds,  "they  are  tulips." 

Miss  Keller's  great  dane  dog 
came  bounding  across  the  garden 
and  immediately  made  friends  with 
Mu.sselman. 

"That's  the  biggest  dog  I  ever 
saw,"  Earl  said. 

Musselman  told  Miss  Keller  that 
colors  were  much  brighter  than  he 
Imagined,  and  tried  to  explain  to 
her  how  the  colors  of  a  flower 
would  look  if  she  could  see  them. 

"Your  dress  is  blue — a  beautl- 
ful  blue,"  he  said.  "Blue  Is  my 
favorite  color." 

,^  "How  happy  you  must  be  with 
another  pair  of  eyes,"  Miss  Kel- 
ler said.  "You  arc  just  coming 
into  the  springtime.  But  don't 
forget  your  inner  eye— the  eye  of 
the  mind.  The  only  lasting  hap- 
piniess  we  can  have  is  to  make  this 
old  world  a  more  pleasant  pl^ce  in 
which   to  live." 
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[elen  Keller, 
'Most  Remarkable  Woman  of  Our  Day 


•'Her   Is   the    "most    re- 
woman    of   our   day"   In 
of  the  woman  who  has 
en    awarded    first    place    In    the 
,000   nation-wide  letter  competl- 
n    conducted    by    Good     House- 
eping:    Magazine     in     connection 
th    the    recent   selection   of    The 
elve  Most  Distinguiphed   Amer- 
n  Women,  which  the  magazine 
onsored. 

First  place  In  the  competition 
8  been  awarded  to  Mrs.  Alice 
reiner  of  Oxford,  Ohio,  for  her 
tter  on  Miss  Keller,  the  mag- 
zine  announces  In  Its  current  Is- 
ue.     The  second  award  was  made 

0  Miss  Belaurie  Ebba  of  Lomita, 
!alif.,  whose  nominee  was  Miss 
ane  Addan\s.  Ten  entrants  di- 
^ded  the  third  place  awards. 

1  The  Twelve  Most  Distinguished 
Tomen,    as  selected   by  a  Jury   of 

ilnent    men    who  .reviewed     the 

iminatlons  received  from  all 
artB    of    the    country,    are    Grace 

bbott,  Jan©  Aduanis,  Cecelia 
Jeaux,  Martha  Berry,'  Willa  Ca- 
her,  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Grace 
'oolidge,  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske, 
lelen  Keller,  Florence  Rena 
;abin,  Ernestine  Schumann-Helnk 
md  Mary  E.  AVoollej-. 

Miss  Keller's  acMevement  5s 
loubly  remarkable,  Mrs.  Shreiner 
joints  out.  Although  illness  ren- 
lered  her  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  to 


speak  In  infancy,  she  taught  her- 
self to  speak  through  control  of 
the  vocal  muscles  and  learned  to 
receive  the  thoughts  of  others 
through  her  finger  tips.  Then, 
despite  her  still  formidable  handi- 
caps, she  led  th©  campaign  for 
medical  laws  which  have  saved 
the  sight  of  thousands  of  infants. 

"Her  Indomitable  spirit  refused 
to  be  bound  by  darkness.  'Even 
though  I  cannot,  I  will'  was  the 
cry  with  which  she  became  a  new- 
born soul.  And  so  great  and  far- 
reaching  has  been  her  victory  over 
the  powers  of  physical  and  intel- 
lectual darkness  that  she  has 
knocked  at  the  door  of  no  field 
of  knowledge  Into  which  she  has 
not  been  permitted  to  enter,"  says 
the  prize-winning  letter.  . 

"Nor  did  she  count  her  victory 
complete  wtih  herself  as  the  sole 
benefactor.  Taking  the  torch  won 
for  herself,  she  has  dedicated  her 
life  to  bearing  the  new-found 
light  to  those  who  ar©  sitting  in 
the  darkness  out  of  which  she  has 
come." 

The  complete  story  of  Miss 
Keller's  amazing  achievement  Is 
told  In  the  current  Issue  of  Good 
Housekeeping  and  accompanied 
by  a  portrait  from  the  brush  of 
Leon  Gordon,  widely  known  art- 
ist, who  has  been  commiEsioned>0 
paint  each  of  the  twelve  A^m\n- 
gushed  women.  ^^ 
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Jugoslavs  Hail 

Helen  Keller 


Belgrade,    June    30    (A. P.) — Miss    Helen 
Keller,   accomplished   blind   and   deaf   au- 
thor,  whose   works  have  been   translated 
Into  the  Serb  language,  arrived  today  and  j 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  author!- 1 
ties.      She    visited   the   minister   of   social ! 
welfare  on   his  invitation  and  planned  to 
deliver    a    series    of    lectures    throughout 
the  country  on  the  education  of  the  blind. 
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Serb  King  Honors 

Helen  Keller 


'",    JijgOHlavla,     July    S    (A.P.)— 
^  xander  has  conferred  the  order 

of    Kt.    Sava    upon    Helen    Keller,    blind 
American  author. 
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Miss  Dr.  Helen  Keller 
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'      HONORS   HELEN   KELLER        I 

^^I'^LGRADE,   Jugoslavia,  July  2  (AP)  1 
—King    Alexander    todav    conferred    the  ' 
order   of   St.    Sava    upon    Helen    Keller, 
blind    American   author. 
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HELEN   KELLER 

The  most  famous  of ,  handi- 
capped women  is  shown 
standing  by  two  portraits  of 
herself  while  attending  the 
World  Conference  on  Vv^ork 
for  the  Blind  in  New  York 
recently. 


WILL  SHOW  l\«0VIE-OF — - 
'-»-wtlEN  KELLERS  LIFE 


"ftellV^rance,"  aJIent  motion  picture 
fllni  Fl'dtraylng  the  life  of  blind 
Helfti  Keller,  will  be  Bln«n»--4«  Use 
memorial  building.  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, Wednesday  night  at  7:30 
o'clock,  Prof.  W.  S.  Taylor,  dean  trf" 
the  University  summer  sesston  "fin- 
nounced  today.  The  picture  Is  sho'ATi 
for  Its  educational  value  and  no  ad- 
mission charge  will   be  made. 

The  motion  picture  shows  the 
struggle  of  Miss  Keller  to  overcome 
her  handicaps.  The  picture  Is  In  seven 
reels  and  has  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion. 
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MARBLE  bust  of  Miss  Helen  Keller  by  the 

an  sculptor,  Count  Ilarrach,  presented  to 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  by  its 

ident,  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  was  unveiled  on  Oc- 

r  29.     Dr.  Oti.s  J.  Caldwell,  of  the  Lincoln 

iiiool  at  Teachers  Collf!f,'e,  Columbia  Univer- 

ty,  presented  the  bust,  which  was  accepted  by 

r.   O.   H.   Burritt,  principal  of  the  Pennsyl- 

mia  Institnfinn   for  Tn«tnipfinn   nf  thp  Blind. 


Helen  Keller  Returns 
With  Jugoslav  Honor 

Blind  Author  Decorated  by  King 
for  Aid  to  Sightless 

Helen  Keller,  deaf  and  blind  author, 
returned  here  yesterday  aboard  the 
United  States  liner  President  Roose- 
velt, after  several  months  absence, 
during  which  she  lectured  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  in  Jugoslavia  and 
received  the  order  of  Commander  of 
St.  Sava  No.  Ill  from  the  King  of 
Jugoslavia.  This  was  presented  to  her 
by  Prime  Minister  Kostrencic  after  she 
had  visited  the  Royal  Palace  and  had 

a  long  conversation  with  King  Alex- 
ander. 

Through  a  companion  who  Inter- 
preted for  her  Miss  Keller  recalled 
that  she  had  planned  to  "  Isit  England 
last  summer  but  changed  hed  sched- 
ule when  she  learned  that  there  would 
be  a  quarantine  on  her  pet  black  ter- 
rier. Darky.  She  brought  the  dog  back 
with  her  yesterday. 

Miss  Keller  said  that  while  in  Jugo- 
slavia she  enjoyed  a  trip  down  the 
Danube  on  the  Royal  Barge,  which  was 
placed  at  her  disposal  one  evening  by 
King  Alexander.  She  said  that  it  was 
a  golden,  moonlit  night  and  that  the 
barge  was  banked  with  flowers  of  great 
fragfance. 

She  was  pj^jticularly  gratified  to 
learn  that  one  of  her  books  on  the 
instruction  of  the  blind  had  been 
translated  into  the  Serbian  language. 
A  society  for  the  blind  in  Belgrade 
presented  her  with  a  copy. 

She  found  progressive  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  blind  institutions 
throughout  Jugoslavia  and  found  her 
audiences  most  enthusiastic.  She  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  ^  Ann  Sullivan 
Macy,  her  friend  and  teacher,  and  by 
her  secretary,  Miss  Polly  Thomson, 
who  received,  respectively,  medals  of 
the  order  of  St.  Sava,  Nos.  IV  and  V. 
Miss  Keller  said  that  part  of  he*-  time 
abroad  last  summer  was  pasied  In 
Brittany,  where  she  did  considerable 
writing. 


LOc.tr.      ^n  c^.?/ 


HELEN  KELLER  IS  GIVEN 
MARBLE  BUST  OF  SELF 

NEW  YORK,  Oct.  29  (AP)— A  marble 
bust  of  Helen  Keller,  blind  author  and 
educator,  was  presented  to  her  today 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  It  i5  the  work  of  Albrccht 
Ha::-ch  of  Munich. 

"As  far  as  I  can  feel  with  my  fingers," 
Miss  Keller  said.  "It  does  me  artistic 
and  faithful  credit."  __\^ 


Helen  Keller,  deaf  and  dumb  and 
Wind,  still  is  ^ctive-<fl-hef -writings  to 
atitttiwi'gfg'^fre  condition  of  other  suf- 
ferers. 

STORY  OF  TEACHERS 
OF  HELEN  KELLER 
TO  BE  TOLD  ON  AIR 

Biography  of  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy  to  Be  Broadcast 
•    Over  WJZ. 


The  life  story  of  the  teacher  and 
devoted  champion  of  Helen  Keller 
of  Forest  Hills — Anne  Sullivan  Macy 
— will  be  broadcast  by  Frazier  Hunt 
over  WJZ  Tuesday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 17,  at  9:30,  at  the  seventh  of  a 
series  of  weekly  talks  on  great  per- 
sonalities. 

When  barely  two  years  old,  Helen 
Keller   was  deprived   of   sight,    smell 

rand  hearing  by  an  attack  of  scarlet 
fever.  But  with  the  help  of  M^s. 
Macy,  herself  half  blind  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  In  Boston"; — she  learned  not 
only  to  read,  write  and  talk  but  be- 
came proficient  to  an  exceptional 
degree    in    the    ordinary    educational 

I  curriculum,      her     acquirements     In- 

'  eluding  several  languages  and  a  wide 
knowledge  of  cultural  .subjects. 

In  1904  at  the  end  of  the  regular 
^our  year  course,  she  was  graduated 
from  RadcUffe  College  and  ninrtj 
that  time  has  devoted  herself  tOB 
writing,  and  to  helping  others  whflP 
have  been  handicapped  by  natural 
disabilities. 

Mrs.  Macy  has  been  her  devoted 
companion  throughout  and  her  abil- 

,ity  a.s  a  teacher  has  been  considered 
almost  a.i  marvelous  as  the  talent 
of  her  great  pupil. 

Frazier  Hunt,  radio  biographer, 
was  one  of  the  principal  cnrre.ipond- 

'ents  In  tho  late  war,  and  has  intcr^ 
viewed  Mahatma  Gandhi.  Sun  Yatw 
Sen  of  China,  Mustafa  Komnl.  AH 
phonso  Xlir,  the  Prince  of  Wales,' 
Michael  the  boy  King  of  Roumanla,ji 
George  Bernard    Shaw,   H.   G.   Wcll« 
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LOct-    /3.     It's  I. 


(International) 
Miss  Helen  Keller  (Setoiid  from  Left),   the   Celebrated   Blind  and  Deaf  Educator,    Deliveriiiff    a    Message    of 
Hope  to  the  War  Blind  of  Franco  at  Their  Home  at  the  Phare  de  Frar.cB. 


CdA...,  ir^^^^A^._      IQ^.      l\ 
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A 
"SIGHT- 
SEER" ON 
THE  HIGHEST 
BUILDING  IN  MAN- 
HATTAN: 
HELEN  KELLER, 
With  Her  Secretary, 
Miss  Polly  Thomson, 
in  the  Observation 
Tower  of  the  Empire 

State  Building. 

(Tlmea  Wide  World 
Photos. ) 


'  ormer  Teacher  of 

Helen  Keller  Dead 

f>  t;,    ria.,    Nov.   21    fAP)- 

I  Mv,    W,    at   one   time   iri- 

■'•r,    riotfid    deaf 
!    at    her    home 
jre  yeaifc I  (];<>•.     ilbi   body   will  be  cre- 
ated. 


^.Associated  Presa  Phot 

Helen   iltiiur,   i.no'vajl.v    uu-    uuiiu  ^   most   famous   blind   woman, 
'.shown  with  a  bust  of  herself  sculptured  by  Count  Hans-Albrecht  Hai 
ach  of  Munich.  Germany,  and  presented  to  the  American  Foundation  J 
the  Blind  because  of  Miss  2C;ller's  wojjcs-hl  behalfo?"  (ilmt  wigiw— tti 


Helen  Keller  Featured 


4i^.] 


Over  NBC  Network 

Keller /'.'^tnd.jgcial  worker 
and  aWlior,  and  ^^fST^'Vf.  Z  Ripley, 
Harvard  economist,  will  speak  over  an 
NBC  network  Sunday  at  7:15  p.  m. 
Other  features  include  "Keeping  Up 
with  the  World,"  by  Uncle  Henry  and 
the  Editor,  radio  dramati/,ations  of 
current  fiction  and  orchestral  novelties. 
John  B.  Kenne:(jy  will  act  as  ma,ster 
of  cerenwj^lrfT'  The  program  will  be 
broadca^fThrough  WLW. 


10  ^c^.     S.    I  13  1 

A  marble  bust  of  Helen  Keller,  blind 
author  and  educator,  was  presento(T  to 
her  today  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  It  is  the  work  of  .Al- 
brecht  Harrach  of  Municli, 

'"As  far  as  I  can  feel  with  my 
fingers,"  Miss  Keller  said,  "it  ddos  me 
artistic  and  faithful  cndit  " 
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HELEN  KELLER  AND  HER  TEACHER 
AFTER  43  YEARS  OF  ADVENTURE 
tX,-    STILL  FIND  UFE  BEAUTIFUL 


NEW  YORK,  Nov.  18— How  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  herself  jhalf  blind 
and  the  daughter  of  poor^Irish  emi- 
grants, taught  the  blind  and  deaf 
girl,  Helen  Keller,  to  read,  write 
and  talk  until  today  Helen  Keller 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  truly 
great  and  cultured  persons  of  our 
time,  was  told  over  the  NBC  net- 
work last  night  by  Prazier  Hunt, 
radio  biographer  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company,  in  one  of  a 
series  of  weekly  talks  on  great  per- 
sonalities sponsored  by  the  insur- 
ance company. 

"I  hardly  know  where  to  start 
this  story,"  said  Mr.  Hunt.  "It  has 
touched  me  so  deeply  and  profound- 
ly that  I  wonder  if  words  can  pos- 
sibly convey  its  beauty,  its  spirit, 
its  sublime  faith  and  its  abiding  de- 
votion. During  the  past  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  I  have  met  and  talked 
to  many  of  the  great  men  and  wom- 
en of  the  world — statesmen,  soldiers, 
presidents,  kings,  financiers,  revolu- 
tionists, explorers,  scientists,  teach- 
ers, artists,  poets — men  and  women 
of  great  and  acknowledged  accom- 
plishments. But  to  me  none  of 
them  compare  to  these  two  rare 
women,  the  heroines  of  this  story. 
Theirs  is  a  triumph  far  beyond  that 
of  money,  fame  or  any  of  the  usual 
media  of  success — theirs  is  a  tri- 
umph of  the  spirit — the  miracle  of 
what  love  and  devotion  and  patience 
can  do.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
story  that  I  know  of  in  the  whole 
world." 

Frazier  Hunt's  talk,  in  full,  fol-| 
lows: 

Shortly  before  the  Civil  War  be- 
gan, two  Irish  emigrants,  poor  and 
uneducated,  came  to  this  land  of 
opportunity.  They  met,  loved  and 
married,  and  in  a  little  country 
community  called  Feeding  Hill,  Mas- 
sachusetts, near  Springfield,  on  an 
April  day  in  1866,  their  first  child 
was  born,  a  baby  girl  named  Anne 
Sullivan.  When  this  plump,  smiling 
little  girl  was  three  or  four  years 
old,  measles  swept  over  the  country 
side  and  left  this  child  almost  blind. 
Shortly  after  this,  her  mother  died 
and  she  was  taken  by  an  aunt  to 
raise.  She  was  a  kindly  and  affec- 
tionate woman  but  this  half  blind 
niece  was  a  great  charge.  The  shy 
and  underprivileged  child  could  not 
play  games  with  the  other  children, 
and  whnn  she  grew  old  enough  to 
go  to  .school,  her  eyes  were  so  poor 
that  It  wtis  thought  useless  to  send 


A'lne  Goes  to  Perkins  Institute 

All  those  years  of  her  girlhood,  she 
was  an  isolated,  hopeless  little  crea- 
ture,  doing  small   household   tasks 
and  living  in  a  world  apart  from 
other  children.    This  was  sixty  years 
•  ago  and  there  was  little  provision 
tJtien  for  these  under-privileged  chil- 
dren, but  over  in  Boston  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind  had  fPr 
years  been  bringing  light  to  those 
who  could  not  see.    And  some  kindly 
physician  suggested  that  this  little, 
half-blind    girl    of    fourteen,    Anne 
Sullivan,  be  sent  there.    And  so,  al-  j 
most    a    young    woman,    she    was 
brought  in  touch  for  the  first  time 
with   elementaiy  studies.    She  had 
children  to  play  with  and  interesting; 
and  sympathetic  teachers — a  whole 
new  world  to  live  in.    Quickly  she! 
learned  to  read  the  Braille  System 
of  printing  for  the  blind.    And  here, 
at  the  Institute,  the  famous  Laura 
Bridgeman,  then  an  old  lady,  was 
living,  and  this  extraordinary  wom- 
an   herself    taught    this    child    the 
Manual  Alphabet  for  the  deaf,  the! 
spelling  of  the  letters  by  the  fingers 
in  the  hand.    Laura  Bridgeman  was 
the  first  blind  and  deaf  person  who 
had  been  led  out  of  the  silent  shad- 
ows  into   a   world  of  thought   and 
mental    development.    Up    to    this 
time,  the  deaf  and  the  blind  chil- 
dren had  been  treated  as  idiots  and 
left   to   live   out   their  pitiful   little  I 
lives   in   silence   and   darkness   and^ 
fear.    But  the  terrible  tradition  had 
been  broken  in  the  case  of  Laura 
Bridgeman.    She  had  never  learned 
to  speak,  nor  had  her  education  pro- 
gressed far,  but  she  had  been  given 
a  new  life  by  the  skill  and  patience 
and  imagination  of  Dr.  Howe,  who, 
had  been  the  head  of  the  Perkins 
Institute.    And   as   I   have   said,   iti 
from    this    extraordinary    woman — 
this  blind  and  mute  Laura  Bridge-  i 
man— that  young  Anne  Sullivan  was 
taught  the  Manual  system  of  the 
alphabet. 

Now  that  same  year  of  1880  when 
Anne  Sullivan,  this  half  blind,  four- 
teen year  old  child  of  those  Irish 
emigrants,  entered  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  a 
baby  was  born  in  a  cultured  South- 
em  home  in  the  little  town  of  Tus- 
cumbia,  in  Northern  Alabama.  Her 
name  was  Helen  Keller  and  for  the 
first  eighteen  months  of  her  life  she 
was  a  normal  baby.  Then  some 
strange  malady  attacked  her.  At 
the  present  time  it  probably  would 
be  diagnosed  as  sinus  trouble.  When 
the  fever  left  her,  it  was  discovered 
that  she  was  blind  and  deaf;  that 
forever  her  world  must  be  a  black 
and  silent  void,  a  world  unspeakably 
pathetic  and  hopeless,  a  world  of 
terror  and  fear,  lit  only  with  the 
vaguest  of  baby  memories  of  sound 


When  Helen  was  six  her  father, 
hearing  of  a  great  occulist  in  Balti- 
more, had  taken  her  there,  but  this 
Dr.   Chisholm   shook   his   head,   he 
could  do  nothing.    But  he  told  him 
that  Helen  could  be  educated,  and 
advised  that  they  should  consult  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who  only 
recently  had  invented  the  telephone 
and  who  had  been  passionately  in- 
terested in  the  underprivileged  be-j 
cause  his  mother  for  years  had  been } 
deaf.    The  father  hurriedly  left  for ! 
Washington  and  called  on  the  great  i 
inventor;    and  between  Helen   and 
this  bearded  genius,  this  kindly  and 
wise    man,    developed   a    friendship 
that    has    marked    her   whole    life. 
She  calls   him   "my  oldest  friend." 
Dr.  Bell  advised  Helen's  father  to 
write   to   Dr.   Anagnos,   Director   of 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
Barton,  for  a  teacher  for  Helen.  Dr. 
Anagnos  chose  the  half-blind  girl, 
daughter  of  the  poor  Irish  emigrants, 
Anne    Sullivan.    She    was     twenty 
years  old  and  was  the  star  pupil  of 
the  school.    Laura  Bridgeman,  the 
blind   and  mute  woman,   who  had 
taught  Anne   Sullivan   the  Manual  j 
Alphabet  and  inspired  her  with  the  j 
belief  that  nothing  was  hopeless  or  | 
impossible,   had   died   several   years 
before,  but  her  inspiration  had  lived  i 
on.    And  now  the  half-blind  Anne 
journeyed  South,  fired  with  a  great 
purpose,  to  find  the  secret  key  that 
would  unlock  the  barred  door  and 
free  this  caged  soul  from  her  black 
and  silent  prison. 

The  Miracle  Happens 
Helen  was  seven  and  her  teacher  j 
was  twenty.  With  a  patience  al- 
most beyond  description  and  with  a  i 
faith  that  could  move  mountains ' 
and  a  love  that  knew  no  bounds,  this 
young  teacher  started  her  work. 
First  she  took  Helen's  doll  and  gave 
it  to  her  and  spelled  out  in  her 
hand  over  and  over  and  over  again, 
the  letters  d-o-1-1.  Two  or  three 
days  later,  she  taught  her  the  word 
"cake," — giving  her  first  a  bite  of 
cake  and  then  spelling  over  and 
over  again  the  letters  c-a-k-e  in  her 
hand.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  she 
had  taught  Helen  possibly  thirty 
words — d isconnected,  unrelated 
words;  and  then  she  tried  the  great 
experiment  of  putting  two  words 
together  so  that  Helen  would  have 
to  think  out  what  they  were.  She 
had  learned  the  word  "mug"  and 
now  the  teacher  put  water  into  the 
mug  and  placed  Helen's  finger  in 
the  cup  and  spelled  out  the  word 
"water."  Over  and  over  again  she 
tried  this,  but  somehow  she  could 
not  get  the  little  girl  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  water 
and  the  mug  that  held  it.  Her 
mind,  wrapped  in  silence  and  dark- 
ness, didn't  seem  to  be  able  to  grasp 
the  significance  of  the  two.  Dis- 
couraged and  heartsick,  the  young 
teacher  took  her  charge  out  Into  the 
sunlight.  An  old -fashioned'  pump 
stood  by  a  garden  house  and  In  a 
'flash  of  Inspiration,  she  led  Helen 
:to  the  pump,  put  her  hand  down 
'and  pumped  water  on  it  and  then 
spelled  over  and  over  again  the  word 
"water,"  w-a-t-e-r.  And  then  the 
miracle  happened.  The  chains  that 
were  holding  back  this  mind  seemed 
to     break.    The     tiny     soul     Itself 


I 


I  with  joy!  She  thought — for  the 
I  first  time.  And  on  that  day  her 
young  teacher  taught  her  thirty 
!  words.  What  a  joyous  day  it  was 
for  the  child— suddenly  made  eager, 
inquisitive,  alive  with  curiosity;  and 
all  these  forty-three  years  since 
then,  Helen  Keller  has  been  always 
just  that — eager,  inquisitive,  alive^ 
with  curiosity. 

Now  began  the  long  climb  up- 
wards to  the  stars:  Patiently,  skill- 
fully, brilliantlv.  the  young  half- 
blind  Anne  Sullivan  led  her  eager 
child-pupil  along  the  stony  path  of 
knowledge,  culture  and  wisdom. 

Miss  Keller  is  Taught  to  Speak 

When  Helen  reached  her  eighth 
birthday,  an  experiment  started  that 
never  before  had  been  successfully  at- 
tempted— to  teach  a  deaf  and  blind 
child  to  speak.  With  only  her  fin- 
gertips as  a  guide,  she  was  taught 
syllables,  consonants,  vowels  and 
then  words — these  sensitive  fingers 
pressed  to  lips  and  throat  of  the 
speaker — until  she  could  express  her 
thoughts  so  that  any  one  listening 
carefully  could  understand  her.  It 
would  be  hard  to  explain  how  she 
talks.  The  nearest  comparison  I 
can  think  of  is  the  utterance  of  an 
old  Indian  Chief.  But  it  isn't  the 
way  she  talks  that  is  important;  it 
is  the  beautiful  and  wise  things  that 
she  says. 

And  so  up  the  long  trail  these  two, 
Anne  Sullivan  and  Helen  Keller, 
climbed  together;  they  grew  up  to- 
gether, they  learned  together,  until 
both  were  liberaly  and  broadly  edu- 
cated. At  18,  Helen  was  suffici- 
ently piwpared  to  enter  Radcliffe 
and  in  four  years  to  graduate  there 
with  honors. 

Then  began  their  busy  and  useful 
life  that  now  has  turned  to  the  great 
work  of  raising  a  two  million  dol- 
lar endowment  for  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  half  of 
which  Is  already  raised. 

I  said  a  minute  ago  that  both 
these  two,  teacher  and  pupil,  grew 
up  together.  Literally,  the  teacher 
led  by  the  hand  the  stumbling  child 
until  today  this  once  hopeless  soul, 
who  for  almost  fifty  years  has  been 
living  in  a  black  and  silent  night,  is 
one  of  the  most  cultured  women  in 
the  world. 

A  few  years  before  he  died,  the 
Incomparable  Mark  Twain  said: 
"There  are  two  great  characters  in 
the  19th  century.  One  is  Napoleon 
and  the  other  is  Helen  Keller."  She 
reads  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  Latin  and  Greek.  She  is 
abreast  of  the  thoughts  and  ideas 
of  the  world.  Sightless,  she  has  .seen 
the  poor  and  afflicted,  the  down- 
trodden and  submerged.  She  has 
seen  justice  and  unfairness,  the 
tears  of  the  world:  Without  hearing, 
she  has  heard  the  cries  of  humanity, 
of  hungry  children,  of  abused  men 
and  women,  of  the  homeless  and 
disinherited  of  the  earth!  Without 
eyes,  she  has  seen,  and  without 
hearing,  she  has  heard.  And  as  she 
so  beautifully  said  to  me:  "Blindness 
of  the  eyes  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  blindness  of  the  mind  and  the 
heart." 


A  number  of  years  ago  her  teach- 
er, Anne  Sullivan,  married  John 
Macy,  an  author  and  instructor,  who 
had  been  extraordinarily  helpful  to 
Helen  in  preparing  her  earliest  book 
and  who  later,  as  Mrs.  Macy  herself 

said  to  me  with  a  chuckle,  discov- 
ered that  he  "had  married  an  in- 
stitution" and  was  allowed  to  re- 
sign. Today  this  miracle  teacher  is 
a  smiling,  plump,  motherly  woman 
of  sLxty-five,  a  living  part  of  this 
rare  union. 
"We  Can  Do  Anything  We  Want  To" 

For  hours  we  three  talked,  my 
questions  and  words  translated  to 
Helen  Keller  by  the  swift  fingers  of 
her  teacher,  or  read  from  her  lips; 
and  then  in  strange  tones.  Miss  Kel- 
ler would  answer.  I  asked  her  to 
name  for  me  the  ten  greatest  people 
who  had  lived  during  her  life  time. 
She  hesitated  and  then  with  brilli- 
ant analysis  of  each,  named  off  her 
heroes, — Lenin,  Einstein,  Ghandi, 
Mark  Twain,  Tagore,  Edison,  Bell, 
Wagner,  Walt  Whitman. — then  she 
added — "and  my  teacher." 

Before  I  had  gone  to  the  little 
home  at  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  New  Yoi-k 
City,  where  the  two  of  them  live 
ii»iri«r  t'lp  eentle  and  efficient  care  I 
!  of  the  third  member  of  "the  insti-j 
I  tute,"-  their  secretary.  Miss  Thomp- 
son, friend,  guide  and  philosopher/ 
for  the  past  fourteen  years,  I  hac 
been  charged  by  my  son  to  brins 
home  an  autograpii  of  Helen  Keif 
ler.  And  when  I  got  ready  to  leave 
I  asked  her.  In  a  clear,  round  hancj 
Helen  Keller  wrote  out:  "We  can 
anything  we.  want  to  if  we  stick  dt 
it  long  enough."  And  I  wish  ever 
school  child  in  America  would  writ 
that  down  and  have  it  framed  an| 
hung  over  his  desk  or  on  his  bedV 
room  wall. 

"We  can  do  anything  we  want  to| 
if  we  stick  at  it  long  enough."  That's\ 
the  story  of  Helen  Keller — and  of] 
Anne  Sullivan  the  light-giver — Helen 
Keller's  inspired  teacher. 
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jTwo  of  Helen  Keller's 
I  Dogs  Are  Missing 

XEW  YORK.  Dec.  25  (.\P)— Jliss 
Helen  Keller,  blind  and  deaf  author, 
leporled  to  police  today  that  two  of 
her  dog?,  Helga,  a  golden  brown  Great 
[Dane,  and  Darkey,  a  blauk  Scotch  ter- 
rier, had  disappeared  from  her  home 
three   da>  s   ago. 

She   said   she   had   felt   completeb  .lo.'st  ; 
without  the  dogs  since   they  apparently 
I  wandered    away    on    Tuesday,    as    they] 
i  were    her    constant    companions.  ) 
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MISS  KELLER'S 
TERRIER  BACK 

Great    Dane    Still   A.   W. 
0.  L.  From  Her  Home 


NEW  YORK,   Dec.  26  (AP)-"Darkey" 
IS   home   again   and   Miss   Helen    Keller, 
his   famous    blind   and   deaf   mislre.^s    ic 
at  least   half   happy.  '      <i 

A  jet  black  and  very  tired  Scotch 
terrier  was  "Darkey"  today  when  two? 
little  girls,  their  names  imdivulged, 
I  found  him  trudging  on  Union  turnpike 
near  Flushing,  L.  I.,  many  miles  from 
his  home,  and  handed  him  over  to  the 
police. 

"Helga,"  golden-coated  Great  Dane, 
however,   is  still   missing.     "Helga"  and 

Darkey-  dashed  away  on  :  Christmas 
frolic  when  unleashed  by  a  maid  giv- 
jing  them  a  walk  near  Miss  Kellers 
'Forest   Hills,    Queens,    home. 

The  doss  had  been  Miss  Keller's 
constant  companions,  following  her 
about  and  usually  sleeping  outside  her 
jedroom   door   at   night. 
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Helen  Keller  Looks  to  H.  G.  Wells 
As  Liberator  of  Warring  World 

Tribute  to  Author  Describes  Faith  as  Stronger  Than 
Armies  and  Navies;  Calls  on  Nations  to  Shatter 
Walls  of  Hate  and  Fear  Barring  Way  to  New  Era 

Dear   Friends, 

1   •olcomt    Ut  .  Wells    today  wlt^.  my   lips.     Man^   years   age   1 
w^lcoraed  hlltlwlt^    my  mind.      Rls    "Kew  Worlds   for   Old*   woke   m<    out 
of   a   complacent   ignorance.      He    converted  me    to  the   Idea   of   • 
different    sort    of  world  where   human  mlaerles   shall   be    lessened, 
and  enjoymentf   and  comforts  of  life  be  nultlplled  for  all  men. 

Since   that    long  age  meeting  I  have   followed  Mr.   "-'ells    through 
many  realms    of   apeculetlon,    and   non   ]    greet  him  in    the   crusade 
against    war. 

J    think    It    cannot    be   denied,    except    by   thosf    whr    arf    always 
ready   tc   deny   anything   and  everything,    that   we   are    threatened 
with   another   world  war        If  we   are   t.->  head   It   of.',   we   must    unite. 
*e   must    cultivate    Intensively   our   mustard-seed  of    faith  until    It 
covers   alj    the   nations   ano  removes   every  wall   of   hate   and   fear    that 
divide.'    thea       "imposslblel*    cry   the   pessimists,    "War    1j    a  non-stop 
tralr   loadec   with   dynamite,    and    there  will   be   ne   slowing   dowr.  until 
It    crashe,^    Inf    thf    terminus   at    the   end  of   the  world.'      Rut   Mr     Well* 
has   *e   ofter    seer    •   way   out   where   there   Appeared   te  be  aoae   that 
"lipract lc*bl«*   anc   "impossible*   have   lost   their  absolutene** 
Faith    Is    stronger    thar^   armies   and  navies.      Xton    and  women  who  hop* 
for   peace    and  good-will    on  earth  may  kindle  •   faint    flame,    but    mer 
and  women  who  have  Faith  that    some  day  we   ahall    liberate   nurselvea 
fron  greed,   enmity   and   outworn   traditions   are  r.reatlnp   *n    Irresistible 
force    Ir   the  world. 

Long  may   your   voice  be  raised,    I'j*.   re  lis,    In   the  struggle   for 
the  spiritual   and  physical   liberation  of  manklndl 


nn    oi    manxinoi  < 

"Hele-n  lit  1 1 f. 


ThI*  nrlrfrfsx  nf  grrpting   In  the  iheoripf  of  H.  G.   W'rilx   ivas  typed   by 
Wi»»  Keller  despite  her  handicap  of  blindness 


HELEN  KELLER  'SEES' 

Sightless,   She   Discerns   in   the    Skyscrapers 
Symbols  of  Man's  Great  Achievements 


New  York's  tallest  building  of  the  tcM 
has  given  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  an 
incomparable  view  of  the  myriad  facets 
of  the  city.  But  it  has  remained  for  one 
who  is  blind  to  see  the  truth  "^  that  Ues 
beyond  earthly  details  and  to  discern  in 
the  great  tower  of  steel  a  symbol  of 
modem  man's  unconquerable  vriU.  Helen 
Keller  has  many  times  "beheld  a  brighter 
prospect  than  my  friends  with  two  good 
eyes."  Recently  she  visited  the  tower  of 
the  Empire  State  Building.  She  was 
€uked  to  describe  what  she  "saw."  In  the 
foUowing  article  she  does  so. 


M 


By   HELEN   KELLER 

WHAT  did  I  think  "of  the  sight" 
when  I  was  on  the  top  of  the 
Einpire  State  Building?  Frank- 
ly, I  was  so  entranced  "seeing** 
that  I  did  not  think  about  the  sight.  If 
there  was  a  subconscious  thought  of  it, 
it  was  in  the  nature  of  gratitude  to  God 
for  having  given  the  blind  seeing  minds. 
As  I  now  recall  the  View  I  had  from  the 
Empire  Tower,  I  am  convinced  that  until 
we  have  looked  into  darkness,  we  cannot 
know  what  a  divine  thing  vision  is. 

Perhaps  I  beheld  a  brighter  prospect 
than  my  companions  with  two  g^ood  eyes. 
Anyway,  a  blind  friend  gave  me  the  best 
description  I  had  of  the  Elmpire  Building 
until  I  saw  it  myself. 

Do  I  hear  you  reply,  "I  suppose  to  you 
it  is  a  reasonable  thesis  that  the  universe 
is  all  a  dream,  and  that  the  blind  only  are 
awake?"  Yes — no  doubt  I  shall  be  left 
at  the  Last  Day  on  the  other  bank  defend- 
ing the  incredible  prodigies  of  the  imseen 
world,  and,  more  incredible  still,  the 
strange  grass  and  skies  the  blind  behold 
are  greener  grass  and  bluer  skies'  than 
ordinary  eyes  see. 

I  will  concede  that  my  guides  saw  a 
tkoQMuad  things  that  escaped  me  from 
the  top  of  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing, but  I  am  not  envious.  For  imagina- 
tion creates  distances  and  horizons  that 
reach  to  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  as 
easy  for  the  mind  to  think  in  stars  ajs 
in  robble-stones.  Sightless  Milton  dreamed 
vi3i^..-  no  on**  tl.''*'  could  see  Radiant  with 
an  Inward  light,  he  sent  forth  rays  by 
which  mankind  beholds  the  realms  of 
ParadiM. 


But  what  of  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing? It  was  a  thrilling  experience  to  be 
whizzed  in  a  "lift"  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
heavenward,  and  to  see  New  York  spread 
out  like  a  marvelous  tapestry  beneath 
us.  There  was  the  Hudson! — more  like 
the  flash  of  a  sword-blade  than  a  noble 
river.  The  little  island  of  Manhattan, 
set  like  a  jewel  in  its  nest  of  rainbow 
waters,  stared  up  into  my  face,  and- the 
solar  system   circled   about   my  head! 

Why,  I  thought,  the  sun  and  the  stars 
are  suburbs  of  New  York  and  I  never 
knew  it!  I  had  a  sort  of  wild  desire  to 
invest  in  a  Int  of  real  estate  on  one  of 
the  planets.  All  sense  of  depression  and 
hard  times  vanished;  I  felt  like  being 
frivolous  with  the  stars.  But  that  was 
only  for  a  moment.  I  am  too  static  to 
feel  quite  natural  in  a  Star  View  cot- 
tage on  the  Milky  Way,  which  must  be 
something  of  a  merry-g^roimd  even  on 
quiet  days. 

I  was  ]f)leasaiStly  surprised  to  find  the 
Empire  State  Building  so  poetical.     From 

every  one  except  my  blind  friend  I  had 
received  an  impression  of  sordid  material- 
ism— the  piling  up  of  one  steel  honeycomb 
upon  another  with  no  real  purpose  but  to 
satisfy  the  American  craving  for  the 
superlative  in  everything.  A  Frenchman 
has  said:  In  his  exalted  moments  the 
American  fancies  himself  a  demigod,  nay, 
a  god;  for  only  gods  never  tire  of  the 
prodigious.  The  highest,  the  largest,  the 
most  costly  is  the  breath  of  his  vanity. 

Well,  I  see  in  the  E^mpire  State  Building 
something  else — passionate  skill,  arduous 
and  fearless  idealism.  The  ttdlest  building 
is  a  victory  of  imagination.  Instead  of 
crouching  close  to  earth  like  a  beast,  the 
spirit  of  man  soars  to  higher  regrions,  and 
from  this  new  point  of  vantage  he  looks 
upon  the  imp>ossible  with  fortified  courage 
and  dreams  yet  more  magnificent  enter- 
prises. 


WHAT  did  I  "see  and  hear"  fn 
the  Empire  tower?  As  I  sto 
there  'twixt  earth  and  sky  I  sj 
a  romantic  structure  wrought  by  hum 
brains  and  hands  that  is  to  the  bumi 
eye  of  the  sun  a  rival  luminary.  I  saw 
stand  erect  and  serene  in  the  midst 
storm  and  the  timiult  of  elemental  co: 
motion.  I  heard  the  hammer  of  Tl 
ring  when  the  shaft  begsm  to  rise  upwa 
I  saw  the  unconquerable  steel,  the  tla 
of  testing  flames,  the  swordlike  rivets, 
heard  the  steam  drills  in  pandemoniu 
I  saw  coimtless  skilled  workers  weldi 
together  that  nadghty  synametry.  I  look 
upon  the  marvel  of  frail  yet  indomital 
hands  that  lifted  the  tower  to  its  dor 
nating  height. 

Let  cjrnics  and  supersensitive  souls  s 
what  they  will  about  American  materi 
ism  and  machine  civilization.  Beneath  t 
surface  are  poetry,  mysticism  and  inspli 
tion  that  the  Empire^State  Building  son 
how  symbolizes.  In.  that  giant  shaft  I  i 
a  groping  toward  beauty  and  spiriti 
vision.  I  am  one  of  those  who  see  and  ; 
believe. 
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HELEN  KELLER  TO  SPEAK 

AT  OPENING  OF  BLIND  WEEK 


Famous  Blind  Woman  to  Make  Appearance  in  Campaign  Aiming 
To  Aid  Sightless  People  of  County 


The  personal  appearance  of  Helen 
Keller,  one  of  the  oustanding  women 
of  America,  who  has  overcome  blind- 
ness, greatest  of  all  physical  handi- 
caps, will  inaugurate  Educational 
Week  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Keller  will 
app>ccr  at  Moose  Hall,  East  King 
'Street,  Stinday  evening,  January  31. 
Admission  to  hear  Miss  Keller  will  be 
by  invitation  only.  A  coupon  on  the 
invitation  is  redeemable  for  a  single 
seat  and  after  the  ticket  is  obtained  the 
person  receiving  it  must  occupy  the 
seat  by  8:15  o'clock.  The  hall  will  be 
thrown  open  for  general  admission  af- 
ter 8:15  o'clock  and  doors  will  be  closed 
when  the  hall  is  filled  to  capacity. 

Throughout  the  week  of  February  1, 
approximately  fifteen  hundred  church 
piromen  wiU  be  in  charge  of  the  tea 
room  to  be  operated  in  the_mterest  of 
the  blind  of  the  city  and  county.  The 
object  is  not  a  money  making  scheme, 
the  purpose  is  solely  to  bring  before  the 
public  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  and 
to  stimulate  an  interest  in  their  work. 
The  Lions  Clubs  are  sponsoring  the 
project. 

The  headquarters  for  the  week  will 
be  at  14  East  King  street,  where  the 
blind  will  demonstrate  their  capabil- 
ities. In  the  background  of  the  dem- 
onstration room  will  be  a  sales  room 
where  their  wares  can  be  purchased. 
The  receipts  of  these  sales  will  go  dir- 


ectly  to  the  blind  and  the  sales  room 
will  be  in  charge  of  a  Junior  League 
member,  assisted  by  six  church  women 
on  their  recognized  group  day. 

The  Catholic  women  will  be  in 
charge  on  the  opening  day,  Monday, 
February  1,  and  the  Jewish  women 
on  the  following  day.  Wednesday  will 
be  Lions  Club  Day  and  Lady  Lions 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  tea  room.  The 
Lutheran,  Moravian,  Unitarian,  and 
Baptists  groups  will  be  in  charge 
Thursday  and  the  Friday  group  in- 
cludes the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
Evangelical,  Evangelical  Congregation- 
al, Church  of  God,  Pentecostal  and 
Church  of  the  Brethren  groups.  The 
final  closing  day  will  find  the  follow- 
ing church  groups  in  charge,  Reformed, 
Methodist,  United  Brethren,  Church 
of  Christ  and  Christian  Missionary  Al- 
liance. 


The  entire  project  is  an  interde- 
nominational one.  The  entire  body  of 
church  v/omen  will  work  with  the  one 
sole  object,  to  bring  the  blind  before 
the  public  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
every  city  and  county  blind  person  to 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  taught 
to  be  a  useful  member  of  society. 

I'he  local  Blind  Association,  which 
is  directed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Graves,  the  newly  appointed  heads,  is 
one  of  the  participating  agencies  of  the 
Welfare  Federation. 


^cU.    q.    \^^^. 


The  children  of  the  Young  Fellowship  in  Boston  were  asked 
to  name  the  greatest  living  woman  in  the  United  States  today. 

They  agreed  that  she  is  Helen  Keller. 

Local  sentiment  could  not  have  swerved  them.  They  did  not 
happen  to  know  that  Miss  Keller  received  her  first  touch  of  ed- 
ucation in  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  that  here 
she  came  under  the  benevolent  influence  of  Anna  Sullivan  Macy, 
who  has  been  her  tutor  and  companion  now  for  many  years. 

Miss  Keller  was  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Instead  of  suc- 
^9*mtr^ng,  she  set  out  to  master  these  afflictions. 

Her  tenacity  and  determination  have  won  the  respect  of 
adults  the  world  over,  just  as  they  have  commanded  "the  ad- 
miration of  these  children  of  Boston. 

Our  tribulations  and  handicaps  are  minor,  as  compared  with 
Miss  Keller's.  When  we  doubt  or  hesitate  we  might  well  think 
of  her  glorious  triumph. 


Miss  Keller     i 

Lectures  In   : 

'^rarmin«:ton! 

Famous  Blind  and  Deaf 
Woman  Heard  by  1000 

i.  -^-Contribution  T  a  k  e  ni 
F'or  Blind  Aid 

Parmington.  Feb.  4.— <Special.>— ] 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  who,  blind  ?nd 
deaf  since  the  age  of  18  months,  has 
learned  to  speak  and  read.  »nd, 
through  her  delicate  sense  of  touch 
to  appreciate  music  and  arts,  came 
to  Parmington  tonight  to  speak  for 
othei's  afflicted  like  her.self.  She 
spoke  at  the  Parmington  Congrega- 
tional Church  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Sarah  Porlei  Centenary  Pund 
and  nearly  1000  persons  faced  a 
swirling  snowstorm  to  crowd  every 
corner  of  the  church.  The  lecture 
was  free.  Miss  Keller's  expenses 
being  met  by  the  Pori^er  fund,  but 
a  collection  was  taken  for  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
A  .substantial  amount  in  cash.i, 
checks  and  pledges  were  received. 

Miss  Keller  was  accompanied  on 
the  platform  by  her  companion. 
Miss  Pollv  Thompson,  who  at  times 
helped  Miss  Keller  by  repeating  her 
3fords  to  the  audience.  Miss  Keller, 
who  learned  speech  by  feeling  the 
vibrations  of  her  teacher's  voice  and 
the  position  of  her  lips  and  tongue, 
has  difficulty  with  .some  words.  At 
other  times'  the  audience  under- 
stood perfecLl.v  what  .she  was  saying. 

Mi.ss  Keller,  now  in  middle  life, 
has  gray  hair,  .softly  waved.  Tonight  I 
.she  wore  a  black  velvet  gown  and 
carried  in  her  hand  a  bouquet  of 
violets,  a  gift  from  Parmington 
admirers. 

Tells  of  Education. 

While  she  told  briefly  of  her  own 
remarkably  s\iccessful  effort.";  to 
overcome  the  tremendous  handicaps 
of  blindness  and  deafness.  Miss 
Keller  dwelt  particularly  on  the 
work  of  the  American  Foimdation 
for  the  Blind,  providing  radios  in 
the  homes  of  the  handicapped., 
watches  especially  built  for  blind 
persons,  reading  matter  in  Braille 
and  instruction.  A  representative  of 
the  foundation  spoke  briefly.  I 

On  the  platform  with  Mjsjj^iiller 

pnri    hei-    companion    were    .several 

representatives    of    the    foundation, 

who  came  here  at  their  own  expense, 

Rt      Rev.    Chauncey    B.    Brewster, 

I  former  Episcopal  bishop  of  Conncc- 

I  ticut    Rev.  Mark  L.  Brewster  of  St. 

.Jamcss     Episcopal     Church,     Rev, 

.James    P.Barrett    of  St.    Patricks 

Catholic   Church    and    Rev,    Qumcy 

■Blakely  of  the  Pai-mington  Congre 

Rational  Church,  who  presided. 

■      Mi.ss      Keller's      favorite      hymn. 

•Nearer.  My  God.  to  Thee,''  was  .sung 

by  the  Congregational  choir  at  her 

request.  /  •  . 

Miss  Keller.   Mi.ss  Thompson   and 
Mi.ss  Helen  O.  l.indsey,  Mi.ss  Keller 
<:ecretarv.  reiiu'ncri  after  the  Iccluii 
to  the   Heublein   Hotel,  where  lhe\ 
were  to  spend  the  night. 
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DECK  TO  295 

Teacher  of  Helen'Keller  Among 

Those    Receiving    Honorary 

Diplomas  at  Exercises 


FOUNDER'S   DAY   OBSERVED 


Helen  Keller  declared  yesterday 
"the  happiest,  the  most  wonderful 
day  of  my  life" — because,  though 
blind  and  deaf,  she  saw  and  heard 
an  honorary  degree  conferrad  by 
Temple  University  on  the  teacher 
she  described  as  "eyes  and  ears  to 
me" — Mrs.   Anne    Sullivan   Macy. 

"What  a  thinker! — what  a  teacher! 
— one  does  not  wonder  now  at  what 

>  resulted  from  the  association  of 
ae  Sullivan  Macy  and  Helen  Kel- 
ler,' exclaimed  Dr.  Charles  E.  Beury, 
president  of  Temple  University,  after 
the  applause  had  subsided  that  fol- 
lowed Mrs.  Macy's  address  at  the 
Founder's  Day  exercises  in  the  Tem- 
ple Auditorium,  at  Broad  and  Berks 
streets,  celebrating  the  forty-eighth 
anniversary  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Russell 
H.  Conwell's  starting  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

There  was  warm  applause  when 
honorary  degrees  were  conferred  on 
Dr.  James  N.  Rule,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and 
on  Robert  S.  Frazer,  Chief  Justice 
of  Pcnn.sylvania.  But  the  295  re- 
cipients or  degrees  in  courses  at  the 
isear  commencement  and  the 
-  -jusands  of  other  participants  felt 
that  the  real  heroes  of  the  occasion 
were  Mrs.  Macy  and  her  pupil,  Helen 
Keller  —  herself  recipient  of  an 
honorary  degree  from  Temple  Uni- 
versity a  year  ago. 

Predicts    Renaissance 

"I  believe  we  are  living  at  the  be- 
"'"ning  of  a  renaissance,"  said  Mrs. 
rv.  "one  of  those  periods  in  his- 
hen  humanity,  emerging  sud- 
:rom  bondage,  is  lifted  to  an 
*.ion     point,     where     a     cleai 
.    ;alls   upon   a   world  previouslj 
ic.     Everything    seems    strangelj 
r.t.    Familiar  ideas  put  on  ne^ 
ts  and  parade  before  us.  The 
■    achievement  of   three   men, 
.     Gandhi    and    Einstein,    pro- 
Claim  such  a  renaissance." 

Helen  Keller,  in  an  interview  after 

the  exercises,  said  she  believed   the 

-ression  would  have  a  good  lesult 

•^odln?  men  to  "consider  whether 

of    our    civilization    are 

w.jiui  Aiiiie"  and  to  try  to  work  out 

"a  consistfinl  pohcv  for  industry  and 

itlonalfriend- 


"~Mayor  Moore  told  the  assemblage 
that  of  late  years  'an  instinct  of 
gambling  has  been  prevalent  in  high 
places  and  low,"  and  warned  that 
"it's  not  by  gambling  and  putting  it 
over  the  other  fellow,  but  by  labor 
worthily  performed  that  men  com- 
mand the  respect  of  their  fellows." 

)«  Praises  Work  at  Temple 

Dr.  Rule  predicted  that  the  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction  would 
"enlarge  prosperity  by  increasing 
the  desires  of  consumers— not  for 
bootleg  whisky  and  joyrides.  but  for 
the  fine  things  of  life  and  for 
beauty."  He  praised  Temple  Uni- 
versity for  '^democratization  of  edu- 
cation" and  for  accepting  as  "a 
major  responsibiUty"  the  meeting  of 
the  inci-easing  demand  for  adult 
education,  through  night,  summer 
and  extension  instruction. 

Dr;  Beury,  in  his  yearly  "Presi- 
dent's Address,"  said  Temple  Uni- 
versity in  the  last  five  years  has 
doubled  its  income  to  almost  $2,- 
000,000  a  year;  increased  its  assets 
three  and  a  half  times;  enlarged  its 
enrollment  25  per  cent  and  increased 
its  faculty  45  per  cent.  Today  74  per 
cent  of  the  faculty  hold  higher  de- 
grees, as  compared  with  48  per  ceni 
five  years  ago.  Many  departments 
have  been  "revolutionized."  The 
hospital  now  performs  25  per  cent 
more  operations  than  any  other  in 
Philadelphia.  And  buildings  and' 
equipment  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased and  improved.  •  " 

The  exercises  ended  with  the  con-"^; 
ferring  of  the  honorary  degrees  and* 
the  degiees  in  course.  > 

After  the  exercises  several  hun- 
dred guests  were  entertained  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Beury  at  a  buffet  luncheon 
In  Mitten  Hall. 


J_ac\.^ 


Helen  Adams  Keller  was  born  in 
Tuscumbla,  Ala..  June  27,  1880.  She 
l3  a  graduate  ol 
Radcliffe  college, 
and  has  received 
several  honorary 
degrees.  She  has 
been  deaf  and 
blind  since  the 
age  of  19  months 
as  a  result  of  an 
illness.  Her  great 
fight  to  overcome 
her  handicaps  be- 
came a  story 
known  to  most  of 
the  world.  Miss 
Keller  formerly 
was  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts 
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Helen  Keller 
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commission  for  Blind,  and  now  Is 
connected  with  various  societies  foi 
the  blind  and  deaf.  Miss  Keller  nov» 
Is  raising  an  endowment  of  $2,000,000 
for  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Her  publications  are:  "The 
Story  of  My  Life,"  "Optimism,  an  Ks- 
say,"  "The  World  I  Live  In,"  "The 
Song  of  the  Stone  Wall,"  "Out  of  th,e 
Dark,"  "My  R.iigion"  and  "Mid- 
stream— My  LatfT  Lifp."  ..^-^ 


C^X'vA^  ^-U/v 
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Accomplished     Woman 

Comes  Here  to  Speak 

Before   Woman's 

Club  Group. 

Helen  Adams  Keller,  who  has 
Jived  a  full  life,  despite  the  fact 
;that  she  has  been  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb  since  she  -w^as  19  months 
old,  will  appear  in  the  First  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church  herp  Sun- 
day, April  9,  at  3  o'clock,  spon- 
sored by  the  Woman's  club,  an- 
nouncement was  made  last  night 
by  Mrs,  Thomas  J.  Gillooly,  presi- 
dent of  the  club. 

The  lecture  is  open  to  the  public 
and  there  will  be  no  admission  but 
a  collection  will  be  taken  at  the 
close  of  Miss  Keller's  talk  for  the 
Helen  Keller  pnd<;)w^ept  fund, 
which  is  applied  to  tlie  American 
Foundation  foy  the  Blind,  wifh 
headquarters  at  125  East  Forty-i 
sixth  street.  New  York.  I 

Miss  Keller  has  a  broad  appeal 
for  the  American  people  *  and 
whei'ever  she  appears  giving:  her 
inspiring  and  informative  talks  ca- 
pacity crowds  flock  to  hear  hei*. 
Miss  Keller  appeared  in  Clarks-{ 
burg  once  before — 17  years  ago — a 
short  time  before  the  World  war. 
Of  special  interest  here  is  the  fact 
that  she  comes  of  old  Virginia 
stock,  being  a  descendant  on  her 
father's  side  of  Alexander  Spotts- 
wood,  colonial  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. She  was  born  in  Tuscum- 
bia,  Ala.,  almost  53  year?  ago.  She 
received  her  A.  B.  degree  froai 
Radcliffe  college  in  1904. 

Miss  Keller    has    served     on     a 
number  of  advisory  boards  for  the 

deaf  and  blind.  She  has  lectured 
yearly  in  every  state  in  the  union 
and  is  now  rai.sing  a  $2,000,000 
endowment  for  the  American 
Koundation  for  the  Blind.  She 
has  contributed  to  the  leading 
magazines  in  America.  It  is  prob- 
able that  scores  of  local  people  are 
familiar  with  her  first  book,  "The 
Story  of  My  Life,"  publi.shed  in| 
1902,  which  ^  in  recent  year?  has| 
been  made  into  a  motion  picture 
play  entitled  "Deliverance."  Oth- 
er books  of  Miss  Keller  include 
"The  World  T  Live  In,"  "Out  of 
tl.  Dart,"  "My  Religion,"  and 
"Mifistrram— My   Later   Life,"   the 

latter  publihsed  in  1930. 

Chairman  of  arrangements  for 
Miss  Keller's  meeting,  named  by 
w>e  e>:ecutive  board  yesterday,  are: 
J«"-  W.  C.  Black,  ushers;  Mrs.  J. 
Kansel  ftomine,  invitations;  Mar- 
garet J.  Tucker,  publicity;  Mrs. 
I^wrenc*  R.  Lynch,  reception; 
^ITN.  Hohier  Williams,  music. 


o^    i3.  n3  2. 


"The  word   of  God  came   unto  me, 
Sitting    alone    among    the    multitudes; 
And  my  blind  ey«8  were  touched  with 

light. 
And    there    was   laid    upon    my    lips   a 

flame  of  fire. 
I  lauph  and  shout,  for  life  is  good, 
Though     my     feet     are     5et     in     silent 

wa>s." 

So  sings  llelen  lieltfA  who  was  bcrn 
deaf,  dumb  and  liliiid,  in  "The  Garden 
of  the  Lord/'  one  of  the  splenilid  booU- 
ful  of  poems  edited  by  Charles  Carroll 
Albertson,  called  I^^ra  My.stica,  and 
published  in  charming  style  and  format 
by   Macmillaii. 

And  what  is  mysticism?  Well,  Pro- 
fessor Josiah  Royce  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity thus  in  secular  fashion  defined 
it:  'Mysticism  is  the  ferment  of  the 
faith,  the  forerunner  of  spiritual  liberty, 
the  inaccessible  refuge  of  the  nobler 
heretics,  the  inspirer,  through  poetry, 
of  countless  youths  who  know  no  meta- 
physics; the  teacher,  through  the  de- 
votional books,  of  the  desupiring;  the 
comforter  of  those  who  are  weary  of 
finitude.  It  has  determined,  directly  or 
indirectly,  more  than  half  of  the  techni- 
cal  theology  of  the   church." 

Perhaps  you'd  prefer  these  lines  of 
St,  ,lohn  of  the  Cross,  who  lived  many 
hundred    years    ar,o    in    Spain: 

That   Light   did    lead    me   on. 

More  surely  than  the  shining  of  noon- 
tide. 

Where   well    I    knew    that   One  ! 

Did    if  or    my    coming    bide; 

Wher^  He  abode  might  none  but  He 
abide.  ' 

J^WSfO  is  HELEN  KELLER?" 

■^"Who   is  Helen  Keller?"    Almost  everybody 
past  middle   age  will  exclaim:   "What  a  ques- 
tion!"   Only  the  young  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
story  of  "the  most  wonderful  girl  in  the  world," 
as   she    was   pronounced    at   the    time   of    her 
graduation  from  Radcliffe  College  nearly  thirty 
years    ago,    and    even    the    young    must    have 
some   vague   ideas   of   the   significance   of   her 
marvellous  life.    The  news  columns  which  years 
ago  were  full  of  items  and  articles  about  her 
now  contain  her  name  only  occasionally.    The 
recent  paragraph  "with  a  reference  to  her  ill- 
ness must  have  revived  a  myriad  memories  of 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  the  human  spirit 
ever  has  achieved  over  the  limitations  of  nature. 
At  the   age  of  19  months  Helen  Keller,   cs 
the  result   of  illness,   was  shut  out  from   the 
world   in   which  she   had   to  live,   destitute   of 
hearing  and  sight.     She  was  7  years  old  when 
her  education  began  at  the  hands  of  that  re- 
markable  woman,   Miss   Anne   Sullivan.     With 
great  ingenuity  and  indomitable  patience,  she 
opened  one  after  another  the  doors  which  had 
locked  her  pupil  in  a  cell  from  which  not  one 
person  in  a  million  ever  supposed  she  could  be 
liberated.     Helen  Keller  learned   to  sp>eak.    By 
the  use  of  her  hands  she  learned  to  hear.    By 
means  of  a  singularly  responsive  physical  na- 
ture  she  learned   to  see  with   her  mind  what 
other   persons  saw  with   their   eyes.     Now   lor 
years  she  has  been  lecturing  all  over  the  land 
in  behalf  of  various  enterprises  in  the  interest 
of  the  blind  and  the  deaf. 


That  must  have  been  an  unforgettable 
occasion  in  1904  when  Miss  Keller  was 
graduated  cum  laude  from  Radcliffe.  Seldom 
has  Sanders  Theatre  so  thundered  with  ap- 
plause. Miss  Sullivan  walked  with  her  in  the 
procession  and  mounted  beside  her  to  the  plat- 
form for  the  degree.  The  p>eople  listened  to 
President  Briggs  but  looked  at  the  girl's  face, 
where  every  emotion  was  reflected.  The  fast- 
flying  fingers  of  Miss  Sullivan  upon  Helen 
Keller's  hand  told  her  all  that  the  others  were 
hearing  with  their  ears.  As  the  degree  was 
given  the  president  said:   "This  seem^  lUce^  ».j 

veritable  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
'Then  the  ej'es  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened 
and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped.' ' 

Helen  Keller  waa  not  eased  through  Rad- 
cliffe. She  took  every  test  in  full.  Great  pains 
were  exerted  to  see  to  it  that  no  improper  aid 
should  be  rendered.  Her  handicaps  were 
enormous  of  course.  At  lectures,  for  instance 
she  could  make  no  notes.  Miss  Sullivan  spelled 
for  her  upon  the  Jiand,  snd  later  Miss  Keller 
wrote  on  her  Braille  machir  what  she  could 
recall.  She  became  an  accomplished  master  of 
English,  an  admirable  student  in  history  and 
languages,  and  a  good  scholar  in  all  the  other 
departments  of  her  course.  She  felt  the  solar 
system  by  fingering  a  planetarium.  She  even 
managed  somehow  to  conquer  mathematics. 

That  is  the  wonder  of  Helen  Keller.  She 
seemed  destined  to  be  immured  forever  in  a 
living  tomb  and  she  escaped,  thanks  to  the 
genius  of  her  teacher  and  to  the  gift*  that 
had  been  woven  into  her  own  personality.  She 
talks  with  people  by  spreading  her  hands  over 
their  faces.  The  fingers  are  precisely  placed, 
so  that  one  gets  the  labials,  another  the  gut- 
turals, a  third  the  nasals.  She  has  acquired 
the  art  of  speaking  in  a  not  unpleasant  voice. 
She  herself  has  written  of  how  vibrations  and 
the  sense  of  smell  have  helped  her  to  come 
into  intimate  understanding  with  the  outer 
world.  She  said:  "I  am  familiar  with  the  pop 
of  a  cork,  the  sputter  of  a  flame,  the  tick-tack 
of  a  clock,  the  metallic  swing  of  a  wind-mill, 
the  labored  rise  and  fall  of  the  pump,  the 
voluminous  spurt  of  the  hose,  the  deceptfVe 
tap  of  the  breeze  at  door  and  window,  the 
crash  of  thunder,  and  many  other  vibrations 
past  computing."  And  she  added:  "Every  atom 
of  my  body  is  a  vlbroscope." 

May  we  suggest  that  many  persons  who  de- 
spair of  their  lot  and  believe  that  they  *aM 
the  victims  of  an  unkind  world  contrast  their 
fortune   now  and  then  with  Helen  Keller's? 


il^S-/-AY1 G   io^F    (?) 
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AN  EASTER  MESSAGE  WHICH  HELEN  KELLER 
EXPECTED  TO  DELIVER  IN  BOSTON  TObAY 


Miss    Helen     Keller    Intended    to\a.ni  woman  to  do  or  be  something 


tpeak  an  Easter  message  ^n  Bos- 
ton today,  at  the  meetlpff  of  Com- 
lAunitif  Church  in  Symphony  .HaJT. 
Her  sudden  illness,  however,  pre- 
vented   her   coming    to   Boston,    but 


great  Most  of  us  have  to  be  content 
to  take  small  parts  In  the  drama  of 
life.  Shall  we  have  no  more  little 
songs,  soft  lullabies,  dainty  lyrics 
because  Homer,  Dante  and  yhakes- 


So  each  one  ot  us  is  debtor  toj 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  Is  for  us  to] 
render  to  the  common  good  our  spe- 
cial gifts — ail  that  we  posseoS — tlutti 
is  bur  plain  duty  as  Ohristinn  men ! 
and  women.  i 


the  sent  her  message.     It  is  to  &«!  peare  wrote  grand  epics  and  dramas?  f     We  were  not  created, %omc  of  us  to 


re<ad   to    Community   Church    today 
by  Dr  Richc.rd  C.  Cabot, 


labor,  suffer  and  "waut,  the  rest  to 
get  and  spend  and  waste  the  works 


And  bceauee  we  havo  heard  a  thou- 
sand larks  shouting  "Good  morrow!" 
DEAR  FRIENDS— Today  our  I  to  the   sun,   shall  the  tiny   trill  of  j  of  man's  hands.      We  were  created 
Lord  rises  In  every  heart  j  the  song  sparrow  please  us  no  more?   all  to  belong  to  each  other,  to  In- 
wlth    renewal    and   glad-  I  -^-1^3^^.  q^^  ^gj^g  ^^  „g  jg  ^^  perform  !  crease  with  our  work  the  comforts, 
ness  In  both  hands,  and  everywhere  I  j.^.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  emotions  '  the  knowledge,  the  Joy  in  the  world. 

and   new   aspirations.     This   is   the   That  will  be  our  highest  resurrection 


I  1b  resurrection  both  from  within  and 
without!  Again  the  life-essence 
flows  through  the  world,  awakening 
the  earth  to  verdure,  buds  and  fra- 
grance. It  flows  into  every  seed, 
every  root,  every  leaf,  every  beam 
of  light.  It  has  flowed  thus  into  all 
things  since  creation,  yet  God's 
works  are  forever  new,  forever  beau- 
tiful. 

This  Is  a  parable  for  us.  When  we 
complain  of  having  to  do  the  same 
thing  over  and  over,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  God  does  not  send  new 
trees,  strange  flowers  and  different 


Resurrection,  the  Way  and  the  Life 
in  this  world  or  any  other  world. 

There  Is  another  thought,  my 
friends,  suggested  by  this  happy  sea- 
son.   Like  the  flowers  and  fruits,  our- 


when  we  rise  out  of  selfish  and  sep- ' 
arate   interests   into  sympathy   and 
mutual  aid,  out  of  wars  and  jealous 
fears  Into  peace,  out  of  the  limits  of 
nationalism,  class  and  creed  into  the 


i  selves   and   our  belongings  are  not  boundless   life   of   the   race,   oiU   of 
ours  to  waste, 
we  do  with  tapers. 


God  does  with  us  as  ,i^i^t«':^a^i«^,^,'^*°  *^«  Kingdom  of  God. 

Helen  Keller. 


With  them  we 
light  a  lamp,  not  for  its  own  glow, 
but  that  it  may  give  light  to  the 
whole  house.  The  sun  does  not  shine 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  trees  and ' 
flowers,  but  for  the  wide  world's ; 
Joy.    So  God  sits  effulgent  in  Heav-  I 


Bn^t^yn    fQ^tr 


y^^n>.;  Ji,r.  [<\5z  . 


grasses     every     year.       When     the 

Spring  winds  blow,  they  blow  in  the  |  ^n.  not  for  a  fa\  ored  few,  but  for 

same  way.     In  the  same  places  the  I  ^^^  universe  of  life 


same  dear  blossoms  lift  up  the  same 
sweet  faces,  yet  they  never  weary 
us.  When  it  rains.  It  rains  as  it 
always  has.  Even  so,  would  the 
same  tasks  which  fill  our  dally  lives 
put  on  new  meanings  if  we  wrought 
them  in  the  spirit  of  renewal  from 
within— a  spirit  of  growth  and 
beauty. 
U  Is  not  required  of  •rerr.  man 


Nature   never   gives   outright  the  • 
smallest  of  her  excellences,  but  lends  I 
them  to  be  returned  in  bud,  flower  j 
and  fruit.     Kind  hearts  and  wishes  | 
to  serve  are  as  if  we  had  them  not ' 
unless  we  use  them  for  the  happi- 
ness of  our  fellow-creatures.     Ten 
thousand  goodnesses  may  come  to 
us,  and  yet  their  magic  is  potent  only 
when  yf9  pas^  them  on  to  others.    / 


Helen  Keller  to  Sit 

Up  at  About  Mid-WeeK 

XEW  YORK,  March  27  (AP)-Helett 
Keller,  deaf  and  blind  author-lecturer, 
who  is  suffering  from  a  gall  bladder 
ailment,  passed  Easter  Sunday  wltd 
her  braille  books  and  her  two  pet  doga. 

Her  sick  room  was  banked  with 
floral  pieces  and  greeting  c;irds  sent  by 

admirers  and   friends,   nut  she   received 
no   visitors. 

Her  physician,  who  has  prescribed 
riuiet  and  rest,  told  her  she  might  be 
able  to  sit  up  about  the  middle  ot 
next  week.  ,      „-. 


REPORT  HELEN  KELLER 
RECOVERING  RAPIDLY 

NEW  YORK.  March  31  CAP)— Mis* 
Helen  Keller,  blind  and  deaf,  author,  Is 
lecoverlng  rapidly  from  an  illness  that 
has  kept  here  confined  to  her  home  In 
Poorest  HllL"i  for  some  time,  her  secre- 
tary. Miss  Polly  Thomson,  announced 
tonight. 

Miss  Thom-son  said  MIm  Keller 
planned  to  sail  April  27  for  England 
for  rest  and  recreation  until  late  In 
Septcmper. 

Physlclan-s  have  determined  that  an 
r.prratlon  for  gall  bladder  disorders 
would  not  be  necessary. 


HELEN  KELLER  TO    "^ 
SAIL  TO  ENGLAND 

'  .XEW  VOUK,  March  31  (AP)-.Misi 
Helen  Keller,  blind  and  deaf  author, 
Is    recovering    rapidly    from    an    illness 

I  that  has  kept  her  confined  to  her  home 
In  Fore.-^t  Hills  for  some  time,  her 
.secretary,  Mi.MS  Polly  Thonison,  an- 
nounced   tonight. 

Miss  Tliom.-^OM  said  Mi.«!i  K«  llf  r 
planned  to  sail  on  April  27  fi.r  Kngland 
for  rest  and  recreation  until  late  In 
Heptemlirr.        Physlflans      have      deter- 

j  mined  that  «n  ofieratlon  foi  gwll  bladder 
Uiaorderii   would   nut  bo.  nccc:i.^:ury.      ^4 


f 
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HELEN  KELLER'S       « 

FIRST  SPEECH 

Globe  Man  Tells  of  Reporting  an  Event 

Which  Proved  Historical  in  Progress 

Of  Deaf  and  Dumb 


By  A.  J.  PHILPOTT 

One  of  the  high  spots  in  my  ex- 
periences as  a  newspaperman  was 
seeing  and  reporting  Helen  Keller, 
the  first  time  she  spoke  in  public.  It 
was  at  Manchester,  Mass,  July 
7,  1908. 

The  dispatches  last  week  telling  of 
her  critical  Illness  brought  the  whole 
episode  back  to  mind  vividly. 

The  occasion  was  the  opening  of  an 
exhibition  of  work  by  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
The  exhibition  was  held  in  a  little 
shop  on  the  square  near  the  railroad 
station — a  shop  that  couldn't  possibly 
hold  the  number  of  people  who  had 
come  to  hear  Miss  Keller,  So  the  \ 
meeting  was  held  outdoors,  in  front 
of  the  shop.  Miss  Keller  stood  on  a 
box,  so  she  could  be  seen  by  all 
present. 

Looking  back  on  that  afternoon — 

trying    to    visualize    the    scene — the 

thing  seems  more  like  a  dream  than 

a     reality.      It     recalls     a    certain 

prophecy — "on   that   day   the    dumb 

shall   speak."    And   It  recalls  those 

lines  by  Kipling  In  "The  Song  of  the 

Banjo,"  which — as  I  remember  them 

— run: 

"I'm  the  propbet  of  the  utterly  absurd : 
Of  the  palpably  ImpoBslble   aod  vain; 
And    when    the    thlnr    that    couldn't    has 
occurred, 
Slve   Dio   time   to   croM   my   Ier«   and  ro 
arain." 

"She  Might  I** 

For  really  it  didn't  seem  possible 
that  Helen  Keller — deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  as  she  was — had  been  able  to 
overcome  her  affliction  and  speak, 

"She  might,"  said  the  City  Editor. 
"You  know  she'.s  a  wonderful  young 
woman.  Better  take  a  photographer 
along." 

Which  I  did,  and  we  got  some  good 
photos  that  day.  For  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful BunHhIny  day  down  there  near 
the  ocean  where  there  were  beauti- 


ful trees  and  flower  gardens,  and 
that  atmosphere  of  quiet.  Summer 
happiness  which  was  reflected  in  the 
people  who  had  assembled  to  hear 
.aad  see  the  latest  miracle — Heien 
Reiler  speaking  In  an  audible  voice. 
And  there  were  many  bea.Uiful 
young  women  in  that  assemblage — 
which  stood  in  a  sort  of  hushed  ex- 
pectation— but  none  more  rad'.anUy 
beautiful  than  Helen  Keller  when 
she  stepped  on  the  box,  laughing, 
lull  of  life  and  energy  and  "looked"' 
around  at  ]:cr  audience. 

For  it   seemed   unbelievable   that 

this  young  woman  was  blind.     Her 

y  ide-brimmed  hat,  with  the  roses  on 

it,  partially  shaded  her  face,  so  thej 

illusion  was  complete.    She  wore  aj 

light  blue  skirt  and  white  waist,  and! 

she  looked  as  if  she  were  about  20! 

at  the  time.    In  poii^t  of  fact  she  waS| 

28. 

Her  First  Friend 

It  was  her  faithful  mentor  — Mrs 
Macy— who  helped  her  step  on  the 
box,  and  the  laughter  was  caused  by 
some  silent  meseaKe  that  had  passed 
between  the  two  as  their  hands  let. 
For  It  was  through  her  sensitive  fin- 
gers that  Helen  Keller  first  learned  to 
"speak." 

It    was   a   long    Journey    from    this 
method    of    communicating— of    speak- 
ing by  the  manual  method— by  means 
of  the  finger  tips,  and  the  Morse  code, 
into  the  palm  of  Mrs  Macy's  hand,  and 
vice  versa— it  was  a  long  journey  from 
this   kind   of    speaking,    to    the    dem- 
onstratlon  she  was  about  to  make  m  ! 
public— speaking    by    word    of   mouth. 
Few  have  any  conc«ption  of  the  pa- 
tience,   the    determination,    the    study. 
It  required  to  arrive  at  this  'atter  goal. 
There  is  nothing  that  just  matches  It 
In  all  history.     Mrs  Macy  stood  Deside| 
Helen  on  the  box. 

In  introducine  Helen.  Mrs  Macy 
said:  "The  manual  alphabet  opened 
the  door  of  her  mind,  but  the  spoken 
word  gave  wings  to  her  thoughts." 

Mrs  Macy  briefly  explained  some  of 
the  difficulties  Helen  had  to  surmount 
to  comprehend  vocal  speech.  By  plac- 
ing two  fingers  on  the  Ups  and  one  on 
the  nose  of  the  person  speaking  Helen 
was  able  to  sense  the  muscular  move- 
ments of  the  guttural,  labial  and  nasal 
soundfl.  But  the  real  task  came  la 
Imitating  by  her  own  unused  vocal 
organs  these  movements  of  the  t'iroat, 
Ups  and  nose.  Heer  voice  naturally 
lacked  vibration  for  a  long  time,  but 


A  Bass  yolc« 

Her  voice  on  this  particular  occasion 
sounded  strange— a  sonorous  voice— a 
sort  of  bass  voice.  And  yet  there  was 
something  fascinating  about  it.  It  was 
deeply  impressive.     She  said,  in  part: 

"I  cannot  express  my  delight  at  the  ' 
opening  of  this  new  craft  shop  and 
exhibition.  It  gives  a  b«artening  sense 
of  progress  In  a  cause  that  I  hold 
dear,  and  we  all  feel  repaid  for  the 
effort  it  has  cost  to  start  the  Indus-  , 
tries  of  the  blind  on  a  practical  basis. 
I  hop©  this  will  be  the  first  of  many  \ 

shops  for  the  sale  of  articles  produced 
by  skilled,  blind  workers,  and  tliat  the 
beautiful  fabrics  which  they  produce 
at  Cambridge  will  be  more  widely 
known,  not  only  In  Massachusetts,  but 
also  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

"You  have  come  here  full  of  pleas- i 
ant  thoughts  of  rest  and  recreation. 
You  have  left  behind  many  weary 
cares,  responsibilities  and  good  works 
in  the  city,  but  responsibilities  and 
good  works  have  followed  you  ero 
and  set  up  this  little  shop.  They  fol- 
low you  not  in  the  gray  garb  of  char- 
ity and  social  problems,  but  as  pur- 
veyors of  beauty  to  charm  the  eye  and 
light  the  intellect. 

Making  Happiness 

"The   money  which  you   spend   here 

I  will  bring  you  something  better  than 
fine  fabrics.  It  will  bring  glad  thoughts 
and    the    satisfaction    that   you    have 

helped  to  render  other  lives  useful 
and  happy.  If  the  economic  mind  dis- 
misses as- of  no  value  the  sentiments 
of  brotherly  love  which  the  shop  rep- 
resents will  it  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  thought  that  two  blind  girls  who 
live  in  Manchester,  can  work  all  Sum- 
mer and  earn  their  own  living? 

"I  rejoice  in  your  power  to  increase 
the  happiness  of  the  sightless.  It  is 
true  that  some  can  give  mucli  and 
others  only  a  little;  but  the  large  kind- 
ness behind  that  little  makes  it  mean 
a  great  deal.  I  rejoice  with  you  that 
'it  is  your  portion  to  carry  encourage- 
ment and  light  to  those  who  dwell  in 
the  dark." 

After  her  speech  there  was  silence 
for  some  moments,  for  the  audience 
stood  in  a  sort  of  open-eyed  wonder 
through  It  all.  Somebody  started  the 
applause;  That  broke  the  spell  and 
everybod:^  applauded. 

Then  Miss  Keller  held  a  reception 
for  about  five  minutes,  when  she  a  jd 
Mrs  Macy  were  hurried  to  the  truin 
for  Boston. 

That  was  the  first  time  Helen  Keller 
spoke  in  public.  It  wasn't  much,  but 
it  was  momentous. 

Five  Years  After 

It  was  five  years  later  that  I  heard  her 

when  she  began  her  first  lecture  lour 
in  Tremont  Temple  on  the  eveijng  of 
March  25,  1913.  There  were  more  than 
3000  people  to  see  and  hear  her  that 
evening,  and  she  got  a  great  recep- 
tion—a reception  that  visibly  affected 
her. 

Her  voice  had  improved  wonderfully 
in  the  meantime,  but  It  was  still  so- 
norous. There  was  something  very  Im- 
pressive in  her  words  that  evening— 
! something    dramatic    when    she    said: 

"A  ray  of  light  has  touched  the  dark- 
ness of  my  mind.  It  has  brought 
sunshine  Into  my  life.  I  was  blind, 
now  I  see;  I  was  deaf,  now  I  hear; 
I  was  dumb,  now  I  speak.  The  hands 
of  others  have  wiought  this  miracle 
In  me,  and  It  has  also  come  through 
the  love  of  God. 


"Without  my  teacher,  •without  you, 
'  I  should  be  nothing.  We  live  by  and 
for  each  other.  Do  you  wonder  I  love 
the  hand  that  has  taught  me.  The 
wisdom  of  the  race  has  come  through 
the  hands.  The  happiness  and  Itnowl- 
edge  of  my  life  have  come  through 
the  hands.  ...  I  am  a  child  of  the 
manual  power  guided  by  love  and 
imagination.  Without  imagination 
there  is  no  life. 

"It  is  only  when  united  with  Imagi- 
nation, and  thought  and  feeling,  that 
the  senses  acquire  full  value.    Can  you 
,  see   the   splendor  of   tlio   sunset?     Can 
I  you  look  up  at  the  stars  without  enio- 
»tlon?     I  have  never  been  able  to  see 

these  wonderful  fires  in  the   sky  ex- 
cept through  my  imagination. 

But  the  starless  night  of  blindness 
has    its    wonders.      The    wind   on    my 
cheek  touches  my  imagination.   There 
is   a   divinity    that    can    only    be    felt 
through  the  imagination  and  through  , 
courage.     Love  can  rend  asunder  the  ! 
iron     gates     of     darkness.       Devotion ' 
break,  through  the  high  walls  of  pride  i 
and  ignorance.     The  world  is  full  of  ' 
love."  i 

And   yet  there   are   people  with  all  | 
their  senses— and  their  health— who  do 
not  feel  too  good. 
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Helen  Keller 


Dft.^ALCOLM  J.  MacLEOD  points 
to  the  example  of  Helen  Keller  to 
show  how  evety  faculty  we  possess 
can  be  improved.  He  says  that  nothing  has 
made  that  fact  clearer  to  him  than  the  life 
of  Helen  Keller.  Blind  .ind  deaf  at  two 
years  of  age,  "her^'  he  asted,  "could  she 
ever  enjoy  the  world  of  music  and  of 
beauty?"  and  he  answers,  "By  cultivating 
the  Httle  enjoyment  she  had."  "Miss 
Keller,"  he  said,  "writes,  'I  love  to  go  row- 
ing on  the  river  without  a  rudder.  It's  fun 
to  tr\'  to  steer  by  the  scent  of  the  Hlies  and 
bushes  that  grow  along  the  shore.' "  "Her 
.■^n.se  of  smell  became  so  acute  that  she 
cnnUl  .-teer  by  the  fragrance  of  shrubbery 
fn  the  .<horp." 

\  wonderful  fact.  .\nd  for  us  a  wonder- 
ful .-timulus  we,  in  our  turn,  may,  if  we  will, 
.ipply  to  our.-^lvp-.  We  f.in  cMiltivate  all  our 
l.if'ultie^-,  even  tho.-p  neglected  until  now. 
Xame  those  faculties  you  .<eem  to  lack; 
think  of  Hflfii  Kfller,  and  l^egin  to  open 
\our  life  to  thrni. 

.\  bank  teller  told  Dr.  MjcLeod  that 
he  could  pick  out  a  counterfeit  bill  blind- 
folded. He  had  .so  trained  his  seiise^f 
loufh  th.it  he  wa.->-  an  e.\[)ert  in  the  teller'."? 
cage.  I^t  m  cultivate  the  love  of  all  fhing.s, 
the  hills,  clouds,  woods,  mu.'flc,  art,  prayer, 
the  Bible,  our  fellow  men.  A.s  we  exerci.se 
these  faculties,  we  will  enjoy  them,  and  life 
will  bring  and  mean  more  to  us  ever>'  day. 


fl-k^  .    \n.   la^^ 


LINDBERGH  TABLET  PRESENTED  TO  HELEN  KELLER. 


;^fiARL£S  A.  LINDBERGH 
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Bronze  High  Relief  Depicting  Flight  Over  Atlantic  Is  Bestowed  on  the 
Blind  and  Deaf  Author  "Whose  Poem  Inspired  Frederico  Giorgi  to  Create  It. 


GET'S  BRONZE  FIGURE 
OF  LINDBERGH  FLIGHT 


Helen    Keller   Receives    Giorgi's 
High  Relief  Inspired  by 
Poem  She  Wrote.       ^^ 

A  bronze  high  relief  of  Colonel 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh's  historic  solo 
flight  acro."^s  the  Atlantic  was  pre- 
sented on  Thursday  to  Miss  Helen  , 
Keller,  blind  and  deaf  author  and 
social  worker,  at  her  home  in  Forest 
Hills,    Queens.      The    inspiration   for 

the  work,  which  was  executed  by 
Federico  Giorgi,  the  sculptor,  was  a 
poem  written  by  Miss  Keller  on  May 
27,  1927,  the  day  Colonel  Lindbergh 
took  off  from  Long  Island  on  his 
transatlantic  flight. 

In  order  that  Miss  Keller  might 
fully  appreciate  Mr.  Giorgi's  work  he 
carved  it  in  high  relief.  .Miss  Keller, 
who  had  wired  to  the  sculptor,  "My 
fingers  tingle  with  eagerness  to 
touch  these  beautiful  figures  in  the 
Lindbergh  flight,"  received  the  bas- 
relief  from  Ijieut.  Col.  Ford  A.  Cnr- 
penter,  Air  Reserve,  a  friend  of  the 
sculptor,  and  a  group  of  men  inter- 
ested in  sculpture  and  aviation,  in- 
cluding officials  of  Transcontinental 
and  Western  Air.  The  sculptor  was 
unable  to  be  present. 

Miss  Keller '.s  poem  follows: 
The    dauntless    youth    who    took    a 

dream 
And  carried  It  on  dewy  wings 
Into  the  shining  east. 
His  plane  swaying  with  the  winds. 
Curving  with  the  clouds; 
Leaping  into  the  unmeasured  void, 
A  million  white-fared  deaths 
Blowing  across  his  path. 


Madison  Sels  Lindbergh  Poem' 
by  Helen  Keller  to  Music 

Hollywood.  Calif..  May  2  (A.P.)— Heleni 
Keller's  poem.    "The  Valiant."  dedlcatccH 
to  Colonel  Charles  Lindbergh  and  written 
In  1927  when  he  made  his  flight  to  Paris 
has    been   set   to   music   here  by   Maui.\ 
Madison,    composer    and   newspaperman 
who  also  wrote  to  music.  Grace  Coolldge 
poem,  "The  Quest."    "The  Valiant,"  Jlaiii 
son  said,  will  be  sung:  by  radio  from  N< 
York    May   27,    flfth  annlvereary   of  the 
Lindbergh  flight. 


Ca  degree  for  HELEN  KELLER. 

■    [From    the    Detroit    Free    Press.] 

In  June  the  University  of  Glasgow 
■will  ..-onfer  upon  Helen  Keller  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
Mlas  Keller  has  sailed  for  Europe, 
accompanied  by  her  teacher  and  the- 
woman  who  has  been  her  companion 
and  secretary.  Before  sailing,  AIlss 
Keller  gave  an  interview  in  which 
she  spoke  of  tbe  happiness  and  peace 
she  expects  to  find  in  the  English 
countryside.  This  woman  who  has 
been  blind  and  deaf  from  infancy 
spoke  of  the  "fairyland  of  flowers, 
with  birds  singing  and  all  about  the 
atmosphere  of  springtime."  She  told 
how  much  she-  live.«  by  the  sense  of 
smell,  and  how  she  can  follow  the 
landscape  in  England,  where  odors 
of  growing  things  are  so  clearly  de- 
fined. She  told  how  she  likes  to  visit 
cathedrals  to  feel  the  stained  glass 
windows,  in  which  the  color  of  red 
is  warm,  green  is  cool,  blue  is  sooth- 
ing,  and   so  on. 

Men  and  women  who  are  fearful  of 
life  because  they  have-  lost  their  mon- 
ey ought  to  think  again  of  this  wpm- 
an  who  has  been  a  phenomenon  of 
the  past  several  decades.  Struggling 
up  from  childhood  under  the  burden 
of  a  frightful  handicap.  Miss  Keller's 
courage  and  determination,  aided  and 
guided  by  the  fine  courage  and  pa- 
tience of  her  instruction,  have  been 
an  example  for  thousands,  not  only 
among  her  blind  compatriots,  hut 
among  those  with  sight  and  hearing. 
She    deserves    whatever    fresh    honors 

jlpiay   come    to    her. 


HElEfKEllERSAllS 
FOR  GLASGOW  DEGREE^ 


University  to  Honor  Her — She 
Will  Visit  Cornwall,  Which  She 
'Loves  as  Fairyland  of  Flowers.' 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  lest  both 
her  hearing  and  sight  in  infancy  and 
now  is  an  internationally  known 
worker  and  writer  for  the  blind, 
sailed  yesterday  on  the  United  States 
liner  President  Roosevelt  to  accept 
from  the  University  of  Glasgow  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

She  was  accompanied  by  Miss  Anne 
Mansfield  Sullivan,  who  originated 
a  system  of  instruction  that  Mi.<!s 
Keller  adopted  many  years  ago  and 
which  resulted  in  her  establishing  a 
contact  with  the  outer  world.  Mi.s.s 
Polly  Thom.son,  who  has  boon  Miss 
Keller's  constant  companion  and 
.-secretary  for  eighteen  years,  also 
accompanied  her. 

The  three  will  go  fimt  to  England. 
They  will  vi.sit  Cornwall,  which  Mi.ss 
Keller  "lovea,  because  it  is  a  fairy- 
land of  flowers."  Scotland,  the  next 
destination,  she  has  learned  to  revere 
through  her  reading  of  Burns  and 
Stevenson. 


A  FAMOUS  AMER- 
ICAN VISITS  THE   WEST 
OF    ENGLAND:     MISS    HELEN 

KELLER, 
Who  Went  to  Europe  to  Receive 
the  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  From  the  University  of  Glas- 
SO^'  With  Her  Secretary,  Miss 
Polly  Thomson,  Who  Has  Been  Heri 
Constant  Companion  For  Eighteen' 

rTi Jf^^^f^  h^^^'  ^^  Cornwall. 
(Times  Wide  World   Photos,   London 
Bureau.) 


I        After     that,"     Miss     Keller     said  I 

I  through  Miss  Thomson's  interpreta- 
tion, "we  will  be  for  three  months 
of  happiness  in  Kent,  not  far  from 
Canterbury,  and  with  some  sea  bath- 

I  Ing  to  follow." 

'     Miss  Keller  lives  much  through  her 

I  highly  developed  sense  of  smell.  She 
can  tell  the  parts  of  country  through 
which  she  pas.ses  by  the  earthy  odors 

I  and  can  identify  a  flower  in  a  second  i 
by   smelling   it,    Mi.ss   Thomson    .said. 
The  degree  to  be  conferred  on  Miss 

I  Keller  is  to   be   purely   honorary,    as 

I  she  has  little   knowledge  of  laws  or, 

[courts,  it  was  explained. 

The    President    Roosevelt    had    272 
pa.ssengers  on  board,   with  72  in  the' 

'cabin  class. 


HELEN  KELLER  HONORED 

Glasgow  University  Confers  Degree 
of   Doctor  of    Laws 

Glasgow,   Scotland,  June  15. — <AP) 
-Miss  Helen  Keller,     the     famous 

merican  blind   and  deaf  lecturer, 

Gceived  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  from  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity today  in  the  presence  of  a 

age  audience. 

The  throng  appeared  deeply  im- 
,-.res6ed  as  Principal  Robert  Rait 
gave  her  the  honors  in  the  pres- , 
ehce  of  formal  pageantry  she  could 
not  see  and  swelling  mufiic  she 
could  not  hear.  Later  at  a  ban- 
quest,  Mi5s  Keller,  who  also 
seemed  deeply  moved,  said  she  ac- 
cepted the  honor  as  a  sign  that 
those  handicapped  in  life  were  em- 
braced as  good  workers  in  a  world 
,  of  normal  men  and  women. ' 


Glasgow  LL.  D.  for 

Miss  Helen  Keller 

Glasgow,  Scotland,  June  16  (A.P.) — Miss 
Helen  Keller,  the  famous  American  blind 
and  deaf  educator,  received  the  honorary 
depre'*  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Glasgow 
University  in  the  presence  of  a  huge 
audience. 
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-ROYALTY  MEETS  A  MARVEL 

Their  kindly  majesties  of  England, 
the  King  and  the  Queen,  never  per- 
formed a  more  gracious  act  than  that 
of  yesterday  when  they  received'  in- 
formally H,denjyj|jf r,  the  marvelous 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  American 
woman,  who  has  surmounted  her  ter- 
rible handicaps  in  such  wonderful 
manner.  And  their  kindness  was  avcU 
repaid  for  after  conversing  with  Miss 
Keller  they  marvelled  at  her  attain- 
ments just  as  have  all  of  us  who  have 
had   the  privilege   of   meeting   her. 


HELEN  KELLER,  the  gifted  Boston 
woman  who  has  been  blind  and  deaf  since 
her  early  infancy,  is  with  her  secretary, 
Miss  Polly  Thompson,  here  shown,  sitting 
on  the  veranda  of  her  hotel,  overlooking 
the  town  of  Looe,  Cornwall,  England.  Miss 
Keller  went  to  Great  Britain  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  a  degree  to  be  conferred 
upon  her  by  Glasgow  University. 

I  Boston   H<"iaKI-\Vide  WorUK 

Helen  Keller 
Still  Happy 


Next  to  Pollyanna,  Mis.s  Helen 
Keller,  Boston  girl  born  blind  and 
deaf  who  taught  herself  so  wonder- 
fully by  fingpr-work.  iakoa  tho  cake 
for  headline  happiness.  Miss  KellPf 
has  recently  been  presented  with  an- 
other honorary  tributo,  this  tlmo  In 
Cornwall,  England.  Life  Is  well-worth 
living  to  thoso  who  will  persist  in 
I  i,nn\\or\y\tr  iliR  trmalost  liajvdicans. 
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Honoring  a  Disilnguished  Blind  Woman 

^'^t'*~"w''°^^"°''^  °f  Glasgow  University  es- 
corting M..S  Helen  Keller  from  the  university 
after  she  had  been  awarded  the  degree  of  doctor 


ofl 
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degree  of  doctor 
Associated  Press 


To  all  the  world  the  name  of  He/en  K^W^t  means  a 
superb  personal  achievement  agoinst  the  heaviest 
odds.  Enclosed  in  a  block  and  soundless  world  since 
infancy,  she  is,  nevertheless,  a  college  graduate,  a 
linguist,  a  writer,  a  lecturer  ond  on  ardent  worker 
for  others  who  are  handicapped.  She  is  insplrotion 
itself  to  all  who  b'^ttle  against  hard  destiny. 
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Helen  Keller  Opens  School  for  Blind  Masseurs 


Dr.  Helen  Keller,  the  blind  American  authoress  who  has  inspired  and  aided  thousands  of  the  sightless 
to  lives  of  usefulness,  performed  the  opening  ceremony  of  a  new  school  for  blind  masseurs  at  Great  Port- 
land street,  London,  England.  Photo  shows  Dr.  Keller  (right)  beside  the  new  apparatus  at  the  school's  open- 
ing. ■  .  r— .-^  ■  -   - 
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Light  in  the  Darkness  ^ 


Helen  Keller,  famous  blindanddeafsocial  worker  wno  has  achieved  world 
renown  by  overdUiBHig  llHf'TWrTDiefffflW?  cap,  is  shown  busy  at  her  work 
of  spreading  cheer  through  the  world  of  darkness  as  she  reads  f  v^m  a 
Braille  book  to  the  little  inmates  of  a  school  for  the  blind  in  London,  I  i  /. 
Miss  Keller  is  indefatigable  in  her  -fforts  to  make  the  world  a  brighter 
place  for  those  who,  like  herself,  have  been  denied  the  priceless  gift 
^m  of  vision. 
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'  At  a  garden  party  at  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace Queen  Mary  espied  famed  Helen 
Adams  Keller,  blind  &  deaf  leader,  asked 
that  she  be  presented.  Through  Miss 
Keller's  companion,  who  tapped  the  mes- 
sage into  her  palm.  Her  Majesty  said: 
"I  am  so  glad  you  were  able  to  come  to 
our  party.  .  .  .'  In  the  August  Atlantic 
Monthly  Author  Keller  poked  fun  at  Big 
Business  by  picturing  a  tycoon  in  com- 

-plete  charge  of  his  household.  The  ty- 
coon begins  by  baking  ten  cakes  at  once 
rather  than  let  oven-heat  go  to  waste,  then 
coaxes  his  children  to  eat  more  than  is 
good  for  them  so  the"  cake  will  not  be 
wasted.  All  kitchen  appliances,  freezing 
devices,  mechanical  cleaners  etc.  etc.  he 
tries  to  keep  in  operation  eight  hours  a 
day.  feels  cheated  if  they  finish  their  day's 
work  in  less  time. 

Helen  Keller  and 
Companion  Honored 

"First    Women    to    Be    Made 
I      Fellows     of     Education 
I  Institute  of  Scotland 

London,  Sept.  27  (A.P.)— Helen  Keller, 
famous  American  blind  educator,  and 
Mrs.  Anne  Macy,  her  constant  compan- 
ion of  a  lifetime,  received  diplomas  today, 
making  them  honorary  fellows  of  the 
Education  Institute  of  Scotland.  Only 
sixteen  other  persons,  Including  Sir  Rob- 
ert Baden-Powell,  founder  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  Girl  Guides,  are  honorary 
fellows  of  the  institute,  and  Miss  Keller 
and  Mrs.  Macy  are  the  first  women  so 
honored. 

The  presentation  cited  Miss  Keller's 
"signal  service  in  the  cause  of  education 
by  showing  that  outward  reaching  of  the 
mind  for  knowledge  joined  to  an  indomi- 
table will,  was  able  to  triumph  over 
almost  the  utmost  limits  of  sense  disa- 
bilities." 

Mrs.  Macy'a  citation  said  "she  rendered 
signal  service  to  the  cause  of  education 
by  helping  to  liberate  the  imprisoned 
spirit  of  her  pupil.  Helen  Adams  Keller," 
.and  that  her  achievement  demanded  "de- 
protlon.  patience  and  resource  without 
parallel.''  -..■   ..■. 
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THE   BLIND   HELPING  THE   BLIND 


And    How    Deaf    Dr.    Helen    Keller    Listens   With 
Her  Hands  When  Other  People  Are  Talking. 


THE  new  premises  of  the  school  for  blind  mas- 
seurs, at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Great  Portland  Street,  W.,  were  opened  by  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  the  blind  and  deaf  American  wo- 
man, now  52  years  old,  whose  intellectual 
achievements  have  been  of  such  high  quality  as 
to  earn  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  ^  *| 

The  First  Word  "Doll"  ^'^^i^ 
"Dr.  Keller  made  a  spontaneous  informal 
speech,"  says  the  Lancet,  "which  at  least  for 
those  sitting  near  to  her  needed  no  interpreta- 
tion; and  her  teacher  and  friend,  Mrs.  Sullivan 
Macy,  demonstrated  the  methods  by  which  she 
has  been  taught.  When,  in  1887,  Miss  Macy  had 
first  met  Helen,  she  was  a  wilful  and  destructive 
little  animal  who  kicked  and  scratched  in  a  piti- 
ful struggle  to  use  and  develop  such  faculties  as 
she  had  left  after  the  illness  which  had  destroyed 
her  sight  and  hearing  at  the  age  of  19  months. 

"Her  governess  brought  her  literally  into  touch 
with  her  universe,  at  first  by  spelling  words  liko 
'doir  into  the  palm  of  her  hand  while  allowing 
her  to  feel  the  object  spelt.  Later  Dr.  Keller 
learned  by  the  sense  of  touch  alone  to  imitate 
sounds,  and  ultimately — and  this  took  30  years — 
to  speak  intelligibly,  and  to  'listen'  with  her  hand 
spread  across  the  face  of  the  person  she  speaks 
with.  Her  thumb  is  over  the  larnyx,  her  fore- 
finger across  the  lips,  her  second  finger  touches 
the  right  nostril,  while  the  rest  of  her  hand 
presses  gently  on  the  check  bones. 

"The  charm  of  the  personality  which  has 
evolved,  by  sheer  perseverance,  shines  through 
Dr.  Keller's  expressive  face.  In  the  optimism 
which  evidently  pervades  her  life  she  brings  to 
the  causes  she  has  at  heart  a  gift  at  least  as  val- 
uable as  the  material  contributions  which  her  dif- 
ficult speech  inspires. 

"Dr.  Keller  has  a  deeper  claim  than  any  of  her 
learned  colleagues  in  the  faculty  of  law  to  be 
allowed  to  plead  successfully  for  the  handicap- 
ped, and  those  who  are  privileged  to  see  clearly 
and  to  hear  distinctly  can  hardly  fail  to  be  moved 
to  action  by  what  it  is  no  misnomer  to  call  hei- 
eloquence."  ^ 
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>J0HNA.MACY,&5, 
AUTHORJS  DEAD 

^Stricken   with   Heart  Attack 
'    While  Lecturing,  He  Suc- 
cumbs in  Stroudsburg. 


Special  to  the  World-Telegram. 

STROUDSBURG,  Pa.,  Aug.  27.— 
John  Albert  Macy,  55,  noted  New 
York  author,  critic  and  lecturer,  died 
last  night  In  a  hospital  here  from  a 
heart  attack  he  suffered  two  days 
ago.  He  was  lecturing  at  Unity 
House,  Forest  Park,  near  here. 

His  wife  and  other  members  of 
his  family  were  with  him  when  he 
died.  i 


Mr.  Macy  was  born  in  Detroit.  He  j 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  ] 
1899.  In  1900-01  he  was  an  instruc- 
tor in  Harvard  and  then  was  asso- 
ciate editbr  of  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion until  1909.  In  1912  he  was 
secretary  for  George  R.  Lunn,  then 
Socialist  Mayor  of  Schenectady. 

In  1913  he  went  to  the  Boston 
Herald  as  literary  editor,  remaining 
until  1914.  He  was  literary  editor 
of  The  Nation  in  1922-23. 

He  was  made  literary  adviser  of 
the  publishing  firm  of  William  Mor- 
row &;  Co.  in  1926.  He  instructed 
blin'd  deaf  mutes  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute in  Boston,  and  in  aTIfftlfar 
institucfe   m   Worcester. 

His  home  was  at  214  E.  39th  St , 
New  York.  In  1905  he  married  Miss 
Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan,  instructor 
and  lifelong  friend  of  Helen  Keller. 


[     The  bestowal   of   honorary  fellowships' 
!  of  the  Education  Institute  of  Scotland  on 
I  Miss  Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher,  Mrs. 
lAqnie  Sullivan  Macy,  is  a  pleasing  event 
[to    many    thousands    of    people    in    and 
►  around  Boston,  where  these  two  women 
lived  through  all  the  formative  period  of 
their  lives,  and  where  the  personal  inter- 
est in  them  has  never  flagged.  They  are 
real   Boston  products.     And   it  does   not  I 
.need    to   be   said    that    they    deserve    the! 
honor  that  Scotland  pays  them.  There  is; 
no    finer    educational    epi.sode    than    the' 
training    of    Helen    Keller,    and"    the    in- 
fluence of  Helen's    deliverance  from    the 
darkness  and  silence  has  been  important. 
She  has  aroused  general   interest  in  the 
situation  and  condition  of  the  blind.  The 
books    that    were    put    into    Braille    and 
raised  print  for  her  benefit  have  greatly 
advantaged  all  the  blind  who  speak  the 
English    language,    and    the    example    of 
her  successful   struggle  with    her  appal- 
ling   disability    is    an    inspiration    to    all 
students.  In  the  honor  of  her  education,! 
and    in    the    credit    of    Its    achievement,] 
Annie   Sullivan   properly   shares.    It   was 
she    who,    with    kindness    and    affection, 
held  Helen  to  the  labor  of  concentration 
and  persistence  which  accomplished   the 
wonder. 

+   +   + 

No  one  of  Helen  Keller's  intimate 
friends  has  ever  claimed  for  her  that  she 
was  a  girl  or  woman  of  transcendent  in- 
tellectual powers.  She  is  indeed  a  person 
of  excellent  brain  and  of  natural  intelli- 
gence. But  the  miracle  of  her  education  i 
of  her  conquest  of  detail,  her  power,  as 
it  were,  to  carry  whole  books,  and  even 
abstruse  geometi-ical  demonstrations  in 
her  head,  was  wrought  by  an  intense' ap- 
pli'-ation  and  ceaseless  concentration. 
No  doubt  this  faculty  of  concentration 
was  favored  in  her  by  her  verv  infirmities 
of  blindness  and  deafness.  "The  mind  of 
a  seeing  and  hearing  youth  is  constantly^ 
diverted  from  an  intellectual  object  by 
the  surging  world  seen  and  heard  all 
about  him.  Helen  was  secured  against 
this  constant  dissipation  of  the  intelli- 
gence by  deafness  and  blindness.  When 
she  concentrated,  there  was  indeed  a  per- 
fect concentraton.  But  it  was  Miss 
Sullivan  who  held  her  pupil  and  compan- 
ion to  the  highest  and  closest  exercise  of 
this  power.  And  she  possessed  the  .spirit- 
ual endowment  which  enabled  her  to  do 
this  with  kindness,  and  to  make  her 
pupil  happy  in  the  exercise  of  this 
faculty.  That  this  was  an  educational 
as  well  as  a  moral  achievement,  It  seems  i 
Impossible  for  anyone  to  doubt.  | 
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WINS  AUttlE  YEMENI-PRIZE-,^ 


New  York  Times   Studio  Photo. 

Helen  Keller. 


HELEN  KELLER  WINS 
ACHIEVEMENT  PRIZE 

Gets    $5,000    Pictorial    Review 


t 


Award  for  Her  Work  Among 


,'  the  Blind  and  Deaf. 


IS  "SURPRISED  AND  PROUD" 


Says  "a   Lot  of  Good"   Can    Be   Done 

With  the   Money — To  Press  Drive 

for   New  $1,000,000    Fund. 


The  achieve-!  nts  of  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  inteinationally  known  for  her 
life-long  struggle  against  the  handi- 
caps oif  blindness  and  deafness,  were 
recognized  again  ycste^day  with  the 
bestowal  upon  her  6f  the  $5,000 
Achievement  Award  given  annually 
by  the  Pictorial  Review  Company. 
This  award  is  given,  according  to 
the  announcement,  to  an  American 
woman,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
committee  of  judges,  ha.s  made  dur- 
ing the  la.st  ten  years  the  greatest 
contribution   to  American   life. 

Mis.s  Keller  receivr<l  the  check  for 
$5,000  from  T.  Von  Ziekursch,  editon 
of  the  publication,  in  the  offices  of 
the  company  at  228  Went  Thirty- 
ninth  Street.  She  returned  only  this 
Werk  from  a  Summer  in  England 
and  in  Scotland,  whore  she  received 
the  honoiary  degree  of  Doctor  of  I 
Ln\'.'.-!. 


*  The  award  was  bestowed  upon 
p/Liss  Keller  for  "her  constant  devo- 
ption,  through  the  past  twenty-five 
wears  and  down  to  the  present  day, 
fio  the  cause  of  those  who.  like  her- 
self, were  deprived  of  sight  and 
hearing."  During  the  last  ten  years, 
according  to  the  announcement,  she 
has  raised  .$1,000,000  to  aid  the' 
afflicted  by  her  writing  and  public  i 
appearances.  , 

Award  Surprises  Her.  ' 

Miss    Keller    expresse/1    great    sur- 
prise to  those  who  were  able  to  con-i 
verse    with    her,    when    informed    of 

fthe  new  honors  conferred  upon  her. 

'When  questioned  through  her  associ-| 
ate,  Miss  Anne  Thompson,  with* 
wliom  she  converses  through  the. 
sense  of  touch,  as  to  wha^  she  would] 
dD  with  the  money,  she  replied:  I 

"I  have  no  immediate  plans,  but  1\ 
know  that  a  lot  of  good  can  be  done , 
with  $5,000."  ! 

In  a  general  statement  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  company.  Miss 
Keller  said: 

"I  am  surprised  and  proud  to  re-| 
ceive  this  honor  from  the  Pictorial 
Review  Company  and  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  you  all  for  this  token  of 
appreciation.  It  will  inspire  me  to 
do  still  more  for  the  handicapped."  i 

She  added  that  she  would  continue' 
"the  work  of  the  campaign  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
during  the  coming  Winter  in  New 
York  and  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Asked  about  her  political  views, 
she  explained  that  while  she  was 
"still  a  Socialist."  she  would  not  vote 
at  the  coming  election. 

"I  am  not  voting  this  yea!),"-she 
declared,  "as  I  will  be  too  busy  with 
the  campaign  for  the  Foundation 
fund.  I  am  not  bothering  with  poli- 
tics." 

!  Concerning  the  need  for  an  addi- 
.tional  fund  of  $1,000,000  for  use 
;among  the   blind,    she   said: 

"It  is  my  desire  to  complete  the 
fund  as  soon  as  possible.  "The  blind 
have  waited  too  long  for  a  fund  to 
help  them  in  the  difficulties  of  life." 

Need  for  Jobs  Among  the  Blind. 

She  spoke  also  of  the  need  for  em- 
ployment     among      blind       persons, 
"whose  great  need  is  an  attitude  of 
.understanding    on    the    part    of    the 
public." 

Miss  Keller's  name  is  the  ninth  on 
the  roster  of  the  Woman's  Hall  of 
Fame  instituted  by  the  Pictorial  Re- 
view Award.  Miss  Jane  Addams  of 
Hull  House,  Chicago,  received  the 
award  last  year  for  her  part  in  the 
development  of  settlement  work  in 
America. 

The    committee    that    selected    her 
from  among  the  names  sent  in  by  the 
reading   pulolic    included    Bruce    Bar- 
ton,   Senator    Arthur   Capper.    Mme. 
■Louise    Homer,    Clark    Howell,    Otto 
|Kahn,    Dr.  "Henry    Goddard    Leach. 
'Kdwin    Markham,    Mrs.    Heniy   Pea- 
body,  Mrs.  .Stanley  Resor,  Mrs.  Mary 
Roberts    Rinehart.     Carl     Sandburg. 
Mrs.    John    F.    Sippel,    Miss    Ida    M. 
Tarbell.  Augustus  O.  Thomas  and  Dr. 
jMary   Wolley, 

J    Miss   Keller   is   about   50   years   old 
rand  was  born  in  Tuscumhia,  Ala.,   a 
^descendant   of   tlie    Adams   family   of 
Massachusetts,    and    related    through 
her  mother  to  Edward.  Everett   Hale,  i 
Becoming  deaf  and  blind  thro\igh  an  1 
illness  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months,  I 
she   overcame   her  handicap   through 
long  and  arduous  study.  ' 
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[  {HELEN  KELLER  TURNS 
AWARD  OVER  TO  BLIND 


\lOcJ:  .   ,9'.    7  9.? 


\M  Presentation  of  $5,000  Fund 

She  Asks  Aid  for  Those  Who 

Live  in  "Silent  Dark." 


_  The  Pictorial  Revieiw  Company's 
annual  award  of  $5,000  was  pre- 
sented yesterday  to  Helen  Keller  at 
a  luncheon  in  the  Hotel  Ambassador, 
and  was  turned  over  by  her  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
to  be  heldt  in  trust  and  distributed 
at  her  direction. 

Announcement  that  the  aw^ard,  the 
ninth  in  as  many  years,  had  been 
made  to  Miss  Keller  for  her  "con- 
stant devotion  to  the  cause  of  those 
Who,   like  herself,   were   deprived  of 

ight  and  hearing"  was  made  last 
month. 

Immediately  after  the  presentation 
yesterday,  and  after  receiving  the 
congratulations  of  friends  and  of  two 
former  recipients  of  the  award.  Miss 
Keller,  with  the  aid  of  her  life-long 
companion  and  tutor,  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  revealed  her  inten- 
tion to  turn  the  money  over  to  the 
foundation,  to  be  used  particularly 
for  the  aid  of  those  who  can  neither 
see  nor  hear. 

"Pictorial      Review,"      she      said, 

lowly,  "has  covered  me  with  glory. 
I  do  not  know  what  to  say  except 
that  I  am  truly  grateful  and  a  little 
appalled. 

"Before  leaving  London,  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  The  London  Times  asking 
people  to  be  friends  to  those  who 
dwell  in  the  silent  dark,  to  do  some- 
thing to-break  the  monotony  of  days 
that  are  exactly  alike  in  every  detail. 
A  Braille  letter,  a  flower,  a  chat,  a 
little  walk— that  unimaginable  joy 
these  little  things  bring  to  those 
utterly  cut  off  from  human  inter- 
course! 

"I  make  the  same  request  today, 
and  I  hope  the  newspapers  will  help 
me  spread  the  message.  To  be 
friends  to  the  deaf  and  blind,  you 
only  need  to  learn  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, which  I've  known  children  to 
learn  in  ten  minutes,  and  the  Braille 
system  of  writing,  which  can  be  ac- 
quired in  a  very  short  time. 

"Will  you  not   augment  with  your 

sympathy       and       cooperation       the 

$5,000  I'm  putting  in  trust  so  that  it 

I  may  become  a  tree  of  blessing  to  the 

loneliest  people  in  the  world? 

"I  wonder  if  this  is  not  the  day 
for  which  I  became  deaf  and  blind- 
so  that  the  sun  may  rise  in  the 
minds  of  others  who  are  covered 
with  a  double  darkness.  I  thank 
you." 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  hon- 
ored by  Pictorial  Review  in  1929,  and 
Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  the 
judges'  choice  in  1924.  paid  tribute 
to  the  1932  winner.  Robert  Irwin, 
executive  director  of  the  foundation, 
described  the  guest  of  honor  as  the 
"patron  saint"  of  the  blind.  Mrs.  M. 
C.  Mlgel,  wife  of  the  president  of  the 
foundation,  read  a  message  from  her 
husband,  who  was  ill,  and  there  were 
grcfetings  from  Senator  Arthur  Cap- 
per, Mm.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
\fr8.     Calvi'1     (^oolidge,     Harvey     D. 

ib-son  ■  •presentatlve     Ruth 


Helen  Keller  Will  Get  Award 
^       For  Her  Efforts  to  Help  Blind 

Tireless  Worker  For  Money  to  Aid  Afflicted  Given  Place 
in  Woman's  Hall  of  Fame 


Special  Dispatch  to  The  Republican 

New  York,  Oct.  18  —  Miss  Helen 
Keller  is  the  recipient  for  1931  of  the 
$5000  award  offered  annually  by  the 
Pictorial  Review  to  the  American 
woman  who  has  made  the  mjst  note- 
worthy contribution  to  art,  science,  or 
social  welfare. 

I  Miss  Keller  who  has  ben  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  since  infancy,  has  devoted 
her  efforts  to  helping  tho.se  afflicted 
like  herself,  and  within  the  past  year 
has  by  her  own  activities  completed 
a  fund  of  more  than  ?1, 000.000  for 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  She  is  now  engaged  in  writing 
and  lecturing  and  personal  appeals  in 
the  hope  of  reaching  a  goal  of  $2,- 
OOO.ooo  to  help  the  blind. 

Mi.'?.*Keller  and  hrr  .<;ecr-'tary.*MI>s 
Polly  Thompson,  visited  the  offices  of 

the  magazine  this  morning  to  receive 
official    notification    of    the    award.       \ 

"Just  Imagine  receiving  $3000  dur- 
ing tills  depression.'"  said  Miss  Kel- 
ler, "it  could  not  have  come  at  a  bet- 
ter time.  The  last  two  years  we  have 
had  a  difficult  time  raising  money  for 
the  blind  and  the  deaf.  I  have  been 
worrying  a  great  deal  about  the  next 
winter  and  how  we  are  going  to  car- 
ry on  our  work.  I  am  sure  that  the 
$5000  will  act  as  a  lever  to  raise  all 
the   money   we  shall   need." 

Miss  Keller  discussed  her  plans 
freely  and  fluently,  .speaking  in  the 
strange  tones  which  she  has  mastered 
after  constant  and  painstaking  exer- 
C'se  of  her  vocal  organs.  Questions 
were  put  to  her  by  Miss  Thomp.son, 
whose  fingers  tapped  out  the  word.s 
.igainst  the  palm  of  Miss  Keller's 
hand. 

The  blind  lea-ier  exp'ained   that  she 
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Helen  Keller  Receives 
$5000  Award  for  Efforts 

NEW  YORK,  Oct.  19  (/p)— Miss 
Helen  Keller,  blind  worker  for  the 
blind,  today  received  (he  $5000 
"achievement  prize"  given  annually 
by  the  magazine.  Pictorial  Review. 
,to  a  v/oman  who  during  the  last 
year  has  made  some  unusual  con- 
tribution to  natural  science,  art  or 
.social  welfare. 

The  prize,  which  went  last  year  to 
Jane  Addams  and  the  year  before 
that  to  Carrie  Chapman  Catl,  wuo 
given  to  M18.S  Keller  for  completion 
•'by  her  own  individual  ef!ort"  of  the! 
SI  '  fund    for    the    American  t 

lOu.  ',  .:  nn  fpr  the  blind.  i 


had  as  yet  no  definite  plans  for  the 
u-e  of  the  $5000,  as  she  had  been  told 
of  the  award  only  ^  few  days  ago 
upon  her  return  from  a  summer  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

Miss  Keller's  name  us  the  ninth  on 
tlie  roster  of  the  woman'.*  hall  of  fame, 
.started  by  the  Pictorial  Review '  10 
years  ago,   the  other  winners  having 
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l^een:    Mrs    Edward    MacDowell,    Mrs 
Cora  Wil-on  Stewart.   MLss  Sara  Gra- 
ham-Mulhall,    Miss    Eva    le    Galliene, 
Mi.ss  Martha  Berry.  Dr  Florence  Rene 
Sabin,  Mrs  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  and 
Miss  Jane   .^dams.     The   former  win- 
ners, as   well  as  MLs.s   Keller,   will  be 
'guejsts  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  Novem- 
,  ber  14,  at  which  they  will  tell  of  the 
I  Mses  to  which  they  put  the  awards. 


Mlss'TCeHer  reltirhed'lhis  week 
from  England  and  Scotland,  where 
she  spent  the  summer. 

"Just  Imagine,"  she  said  on  ac- 
cepting the  award,  "receiving  $5000 
during  this  depression.  And  it  could 
not  have  come  at  a  better  time.  The 
last  two  years  wc  have  had  a  dif- 
licult  time  raising  money  for  the 
blind  and  the  deaf.  I  have  bean  wor- 
rying a  great  deal  about  the  next 
winter  and  how  we  were  going  to 
carry  on  our  work.  I  am  sure  that 
the  S5000  will  act  as  a  lever  to  raise 
all  the  money  we  shall  need  for  the 
work." 
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FIRST  PRIZE  TO  MISS  KELLER. 
Dr.  FOSDiCK  said  a  few  weeks  ago 
to  the  thousands  who  could  either 
see  or  hear  him  that  Helex  Keller, 
who  can  neither  see  nor  hear,  could 
do  more  '^or  us  than  a  strong  and 
shining  Apollo  who  never  had  a 
physical  handicap.  Her  "  chance  to 
be  a  radiant  soul "  under  difficult 
conditions  does  something  for  us 
that  no  one  can  who  lives  "  un- 
troubled by  limitations."  The  moral 
of  the  sermon  was  "  to  stop  looking 
'■  over  the  fence  and  day-dreaming 
"of  what  you  would  do  with  an- 
"  other  man's  field." 

The  award  of  The  Pictorial  Re- 
view prize  of  $-5,000  was  made  to 
Miss  Keller  for  what  she  has  done 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years  for 
those  deprived  of  sight  and  hearing. 
She  has  done  even  more  for  thou- 
sands with  other  handicaps.  They 
have  been  encouraged  by  her  vic- 
tory to  overcome  their  own  super- 
ficial hindrances.  She  has  made  a 
boon  of  her  isolation  in  a  standard- 
ized age  to  develop  an  individuality 
■and  to  think  things  through  for  her- 
self. Fortunately,  as  she  once  said, 
"  only  the  better  books  get  trans- 
lated into  braille  "  —  the  language 
which  she  reads  with  her  fingers. 
And  in  her  dark-  silence  there  are 
still  "  stars  to  steer  by." 
\  There  is  a  saying  that  "  one  who 
*'  has  a  sword  and  goes  home  for  a 
"  better  never  returns."  The  battle  , 
Is  to  those  who  fight  on  to  the 
litmost  with  what  they  have,  mak- 
ing their  very  limitation  of  body  or 
weapon  opportunity  for  their  spirit. 
lEt£N  Keller,  without  sight  of  eyes, 
las  found  a  way  of  seeing  (with  a 
ronderful  teacher  and  companion,  to 
sure)  what  most  people  having 
eyes  do  not  see.  Her  letter  about 
the  city  as  "seen"  by  her  from  the 
Empire  State  Building  and  her  ac- 
jBount  of  her  visit  to  Thoma.s  Hardy's 
old  home  in  Dorset,  England,  both 
published  in  The  Times  recently, 
illustrate  the  nature  of  her  remark- 
able vision. 


In  the  study  of  the  blind  by  Dr. 
Richard  S.  Frexch,  entitled  "From 
Homer  to  Helen  Keller,"  published 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  it  is  stated  that  the  great 
scholar  Eratosthe:^es  starved  him- 
self to  death  rather  than  face  on- 
coming blindness.  But  instances  are 
also  cited  of  what  the  ancients  con- 
sidered "  divine  compensation  "  to 
those  afflicted  with  the  "  wor.=!t  of 
misfortunes."  Helen  Keller  is  to 
be  numbered  with  these:  Tiresias, 
Demodocus  and  Homer.  At  any  rate, 
she  has  given  evidence  that  there 
are  compensations  of  spirit  to  be  had 
even  in  a  life  of  physical  darkness 
and  silence.  She  speaks  to  a  "  hag- 
gerdecash "  world,  drawing  out  of 
its  dispirited  state  by  the  brave 
example  of  hrr  own  strug-ele  toward 
the  light. 
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AIDS  THE  BLIND 

Turns  $5000  Award  Ovei 
to  American  Foundation 


NEW  YORK,  Nov.  H  (AD— Koi^jiall; 
accepting  today  the  $5000  Piclorl.il  Re 
view's  annual  achievement  award  ti 
outstanding  women,  Miss  Helen  Keller 
who  was  given  the  award  because  o 
her  efforts  in  hehalf  of  the  blind.  turne< 
the  check  over  to  the  American  Founda 
tton    for    the    Blind. 

"1  am  going  to  use  this  $6000,"  shi 
said  in  accepting  the  award,  "to  as.sis 
other  persons  like  myself,  deaf  ant 
blind.  You  can  see,  you  who  hav< 
fricnd.s,  you  who  have  lndependenc< 
have  no  idea  how  those  live  in  doubl< 
darkness,  the  prison  of  the  body  which 
la  hiindness  and  the  dungeon  of  th( 
mind    which    Is   silence."  j^^ 
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Xt  Presentation  of  $5,000  Fund 

She  Asks  Aid  for  Those  Who 
\         Uve  in  "Silent  Dark." 


The  Pictorial  Review  Company's 
I  annual  award  of  $5,000  was  pre- 
sented yesterday  to  Helen  Keller  at 
a  luncheon  in  the  Hotel  Ambassador, 
and  was  turned  over  by  her  to  *he 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
to  be  held  Jn  trust  and  distributed 
at  her  direction. 

Announcement  that  the  award,  the 
ninth  in  as  many  years,  had  been 
made  to  Mias  Keller  for  her  "con-t 
stant  devotion  to  the  cause  of  those 
I  who,  like  herself,  were  deprived  of 
sight  and  hearing"  was  made  last 
month.  I 

Immediately  after  the  presentation ! 
yesterday,    and    after    receiving    the  j 
congratulations  of  friends  and  of  two  i 
former  recipients  of  the  award,  Miss 
Keller,  with  the  aid  of  her  life-long 
companion    and    tutor,     Mrs.    Anne 
Sullivan    Macy,    revealed   her   inten- 
tion to  turn  the  money  over  to  the 
foundation,    to   be   used   particularly 
for  the  aid  of  those  who  can  neither 
see  nor  hear. 

"Pictorial  Review,"  she  said, 
slowly,  "has  covered  me  with  glory. 
I  do  not  know  what  to  say  except 
that  I  am  truly  grateful  and  a  little 
appalled. 

"Before  leaving  f,ondon,  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  The  London  Times  asking 
people  to  be  friends  to  those  who 
dwell  in  the  silent  dark,  to  do  some- 
thing to  break  the  monotony  of  days 
that  are  exactly  alike  in  every  detail. 
A  Braille  letter,  a  flower,  a  chat,  a 
little  walk— that  unimaginable  joy 
these  little  things  bring  to  those 
utterly  cut  off  from  human  inter- 
course! 

"I  make  the  same  request  today, 
and  I  hope  the  newspapers  will  help 
mfr  spread  the  message.  To  be 
f^innds   to   the   deaf  and   blind,   you 

ly  need  to  learn  the  manual  alpha- 

•-,  which  I've  known  children  to, 
i«am  in  ten  minutes,  and  the  Braille; 
system  of  writing,  which  can  be  ac- 
quired in  a  very  short  time. 

"Will  you  not  augment  with  your' 
?y™Pathy  and  cooperation  the 
J5.000  I'm  putting  In  trust  so  that  it 

ly  become  a  tree  of  blessing  to  the 

eliest  people  in  the  world? 

I  wonder  if  this  is  not  the  day' 
for  which  I  became  deaf  and  blind- 
so  that  the  sun  may  rise  in  the 
minds  of  others  who  are  covered 
with  a  double  darkness.  I  thank 
you." 

Mrs.    Carrie    Chapman    Catt.    hon- 
ored by  Pictorial  Review  in  1929,  and 
''.      Cora     Wilson      Stewart,      the 
;,'e8'   choice   in   1924.   paid   tribute 
the    1932    winner.     Robert    Irwin, 
-^utive  director  of  the  foundation, 
^•rlbed  the  guest  of  honor  as  the 
tron  saint"  of  the  blind.    Mrs.  M. 
^.  Migel,  wife  of  the  president  of  the 
foundation,  read  a  message  from  her 
husband,  who  was  ill,  and  there  were 
greeting  from  Senator  Arthur  Cap- 
Mrs.     Franklin     D.     Roosevelt, 
Calvin     Coolidge.     Harvey     d! 
on     and     Representative     Ruth 


HELEN  KELLER,  RIGHT  AND  WRONG. 

Universal  commendation  for  many  years  has  gone  to 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  internationally  known  for  her  lifelong 
struggle  against  the  handicaps  of  blindness  and  deafness^ 
The  latest  tribute  was  an  award  of  $5,000  made  annually 
by  a  magazine  for  the  American  woman  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  has  made  the  greatest  conttibution 
to  American  life  during  the  last  ten  years.  Miss  Keller 
is  said  to  have  raised  $1,000,000  by  writing  and  lecturing 
to  aid  the  afflicted,  and  plans  to  spend  the  next  few 
months  continuing  the  work  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  in  a  campaign  for  an  additional  $1,000,000 

Universal  commendation,  however,  cannot  go  to  Miss 
Keller  for  her  remarks  about  the  franchise. 

Although  she  declared  that  she  was  "stU\  a  Socialist," 
tfie  said  she  would  not  vote  in  the  coming  election. 

"I  am  not  voting  this  year,  as  I  will  be  too  busy  with 
the  campaign  for  the  Foundation  fund.  I  am  not  bother- 
ing with  politics,"  she  explained. 

The  spotlight  of  the  country  has  glanced  over  all  the 
women  in  America  and  has  centered  on  Miss  Keller  as 
the  woman  outstanding  among  her  sex  for  her  efforts  in 
behalf  of  her  feUow  citizens.  It  seems  scarcely  conceiv- 
able that  Miss  Keller  could  be  such  a  good  citizen  in  a 
philanthropic  way  and  such  a  bad  one  in  a  civic  way. 

To  vote  is  not  merely  a  privilege  of  citizenship,  to  be  ex-  I 
ercised  or  disregarded  at  will:  it  is  a  public  duty.  If  one  ' 
goes  to  the  polls  early,  before  the  last-minute  rush  starts 
in,  it  takes  possibly  ten  minutes  to  vote.  Surely  one  as 
practiced  as  Miss  Keller  in  sacrificing  herself  for  others 
would  not  find  one  two-hundredths  of  a  day  too  much  to 
give  for  her  country. 
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^  Presentation  of  The  Pictorial  Re- 
view Prize  of  $5,000  to  Miss  Helen 
Keller  recognized  afresh  the 
achievement  of  one  who  has  been 
from  infancy  both  blind  and  deaf.  In 
her  triumph  over  handicaps  she  does 
not  forget  those  who  are  in  like 
plight  with  herself.  As  the  result  of  a 
survey  extending  over  several  years, 
it  was  announced  yesterday  that 
there  are  nearly  a  thousand  persons 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  so 
afflicted  (887  in  the  United  States 
and  fifty-seven  in  Canada).  Often 
the  blind-deaf  have  been  refused 
admission  to  schools  for  the  blind 
because  they  are  deaf,  and  to 
schools  for  the  deaf  because  they 
are  blind,  or  because  no  teachers 
are  available  or  the  training  is  too 
expensive.  They  have  now  a  friend 
to  whom  all  the  world  will  listen 
in  their  behalf.  •, 
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Helen  Keller's  $5000  Award 
Is  Given  to  Blind  and  Deaf 


I 


r  NEW  YORK,  Nov.  14  (>?>)— Formal - 
fly  accepting  today  the  $5000  Pic- 
torial Review's  annual  achievement 
award  to  outstanding  women.  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  who  was  given  the 
award  because  of  her  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  blind,  turned  the  cheque 
over  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the.  Blind. 
"I  am  going  -to  use  the  $5000,"  she 
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HFLEN  KRFLEB  "T^l^tS"  CHECK 
NEW  YORK.  Nov.  14  (AP)— Form- 
ally accepting  tod-ay  the  $5000  Pic- 
torial Review's  annual  achievement 
award  to  out.sitandlng  women.  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  who  was  given  the 
award  because  of  her  efforts  In  behalf 
of  the  blind,  turned  the  check  over 
to  the  American  Toundatlon  for  the 
Bjlnd.     


said,  In  accepting  the  award,  "to  as- 
sist other  persons  like  myself,  deaf 
and  blind.  You  who  can  see,  you 
who  have  friends,  you  who  have  In- 
dependence, have  no  idea  how  those 
live  in  double  darkness,  the  prison  of 
the  body  which  is  blindness  and  the 
dungeon  of  the  mind  which  Is  sil- 
ence." --«_-i 
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The  achievement  award  nwle^ 
each  year  by  a  nationally  known 
n^gazinc  to  an  outstanding  Amer- 
ica i»p*^r>>n  an  goes  this  year  to  Mi.ss 
IIpI^i  feller  for  her  work  in  be- 
half (Jl  the   American   Foundatiur 
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Helen  Keller  To  Speak 
At  Irem  Temple  Dec.  4 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  internationally 
i  known  for  her  work  among-  the 
blind  and  described  by  many  as  the 
greatest  apostle  of  achievement, 
will  address  a  Wyoming  valley  au- 
dience on  her  life's  work  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  December  4,  at  Irem 
Temple.  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Williams, 
president  of  Wyoming  Valley  Wo- 
men's club,  and  Millard  F.  DeMun, 
president  of  the  Lions  club,  are  co- 
chairmen  of  the  local  committee  ar- 
ranging for  Miss  Keller's  appear- 
ance in  this  city. 

Mrs.  Ida  Hirst-Gifford,  special 
representative  of  Miss  Keller,  met 
yesterday  with  executive  board  of 
Wyoming  Valley  Women's  club  and 
members  of  the  Lions  club  at  Wyo- 
ming Valley  Women's  clubhouse. 
Mrs.  Hdrst-Gifford  visited  this  city 
last  spring  assisting  in  this  city's 
first  eductional  week  for  the  blind. 

Miss  Keller,  who  Is  devoting  her 
life  to  constructive  work  which  is 
being  carried  out  by  American 
Foundation  of  the  Blind  turned 
over  to  the  foundation  the  $5,000 
she  received  this  year  from  Pictor- 
ial Review  as  its  annual  achieve- 
ment award  to  outstanding  women. 
Miss  Keller  will  tell  of  her  life  and 
education  and  how  she  was  taught 
to  speak  after  having  been  stricken 
deaf,  blind  and  mute  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  month.?.  Miss  Keller  also 
will  tell  of  her  plans  to  bring  great- 
er opportunities  to  the  blind,  not 
only  of  this  commtiwiiiyi  hut^of  the 
,  nation.  .    -  .^.  ""■"•-  / 


,HeIen  Keller 

Miss  |l^len  Keller's  action  in  turn- 
ing over  to  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  the  $5,000  award 
given  her-  i^-Xh«_£ic.torial  Review 
is  one  of  those  unselfish  gestures 
that  help  to  renew  our  faith  in  hu- 
man nature. 

In  making  this  donation,  Miss  Kel- 
ler, a  native  Alabamian,  appealed  for 
wider  public  support  for  the  work 
which  is  being  done  to  alleviate  the 
condition  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf. 
I  The  closing  words  of  her  appeal  are 
worth  reprinting:  ! 

"I  wonder  if  this  is  not  the  day 
for  which  I  became  deaf  and  blind — 
•o  that  the  sun  may  rise  in  the 
minds  of  others  who  are  covered  with 
&  double  darkness." 

As  well  as  anything  could,  those 
words  reflect  the  beating  of  a  gen- 
«rouB  and  indomitable  woman's 
heart. 


Helen  Keller  Coming 
To  Help  Local  Blind 

Hdin  KWier  will  speak  in  the 
Irem  ITem^le  auditorium  on  Suri- 
day,  J^ecember  4  in  behalf  ot,,^"/ 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

With  Mrs.  C.  S.  Williams  serving 
as  general  chairman,  the  follotwuvg 
are  making  all  arrangements 
Millard  F.  DeMun,  Mrs.  Da-vid  John 
Williams.  Homer  Mallow,  Edward 
Eyerman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Bvrton  L. 
Towner,  Mrs.  Lillian  L.  Bbson,  At- 
wood  Howes.  Mrs.  Harold  G.  Frantz^ 
Mrs.  George  Galland.  Mrs.  Harir 
Miller,  Miss  Margaret  OMaJia, 
Paul  Bedford,  Mrs.  Charles  Miner, 
Mra.  Charles  Long.  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Clift.  Mont.  Waters  and  Mrs.  C.  Hi.i 

"mIss' Keller  is  the  most  (perfect 
exam/ple  of  (patience,  love  and  cour- 
age   in  her  determination  to  bring 
tn    those    in   darkness    the    in-ward 
v°sion   which   would   lift  them    ou 
of  the  great  unknown  into  a  lignt 
of  understanding,"    said   Mrs.   Wil- 
liams.      "Although   at   the   age   o|f 
nineteen     months    she    was     deaf 
dum/b  and  blind,  by  the  aid  of  her 
life-long    companion     and    teacner, 
Anne^llivanMacy,  she  has  (fought  | 
down     insurmountable      handicaps 
and    overcoime    the    blackness    to 
which     she     seemed     unavoidably 

^"She  is  now  working  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  blind 
iThelpVe   100,000  Wind   ol   this! 

*^ThrSigh  the   American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  agencies  for  the 
blind  are  offered  comprehensive  In- 
formation   and  the     advice  otf    ex- 
perienced   workers     on    educait  on 
1  vocations,      legislation,      statistical 
!  records,  and  other  phases  Of  work 
!  for  the  blind.  . , 

1  Miss  Keller  wLU  speak  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Wyoming  Valley 
Woman's  club  and  the  Lions  cliib 
of  Wilkes-Barre. 

Invitations  can  be  secured  from 
the  various  clubs,  organizations 
and  dhurches  of  the  city,  as  well  as 
ait  the  Wyoming  Valley  Woman  s 
clulb,  83  North  R»ver  street,  the 
box  office,  Irem  Temple,  52  North 
Franklin  street;  the  Lions  club  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Hotel  Mallow-Ster- 
I  line-  or  at  the  information  desk  at 
the  Hotel  Sterling,  on  River  street.  ) 
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ifliharacteristic  of  Helen  Keller, 
theP  deaf  and  blind  genius,  that  she 
should  give  the  $5,000  prize  recently 
awarded  her  for  achievement  by  a  na- 
tional magazine  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  for  which 
she  is  raising  an  endowment  fund  of 
two  million  dollars. 

Miss  Keller,  born  in  Tuscumbia, 
Ala.,  in  1880,  became  deaf  and  blind 
at  the  age  of  19  months  as  a  result  of 
illness.  Her  education  was  under- 
taken by  Miss  Anne  Sullivan,  whose 
skill  and  patience  were  rewarded  by 
Miss  Keller's  graduation  from  Rad- 
cliffe  college  in  1904.  Since  that  time 
Miss  Keller  has  become  an  author  of 
rote,  a  lecturer,  and  one  of  the  most 
effective  workers  for  the  welfare  of 
others  similarly  afflicted. 

In  announcing  her  gift,  she  said: 
"I  am  going  to  use  the  |5,000  to  as- 
sist other  persons  like  myself,  deaf 
and  blind.  You  who  can  see  have  no 
idea,  how  those  live  in  double    dark- 
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m^ip  characteristic  ot  Helen  Ivel 
leri  the  deaf  and  blind  genius,  that 
she  should  give  the  $5,000  prize  re- 
cently awarded  her  for  achievement 
by  a  national  magazine  to  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind,  for 
which  she  is  raising  an  endowment 
fund   of  two  million   dollars. 

Miss    Keller,    born    in    Tuscumbia. 
|j!^la.,    in    1880,      became      deaf      and. 
ind  blind.  You  who  can  see  have  no; 
•■e.'^ult   of   illness.   Her  education  was{ 
mdertaken    by    Miss    Anne    Sullivan, 
whose    skill    and    patience    were    rt- 
varded   by    Miss   Keller's   graduation 
:rom    Raddiffe      College      in      1904. 
Since  that  time  Miss  Keller  has  \y 
■ome  an  author  of  note,  a  lecturer, 
ind  one  of  the  most  effective  work- 
ers for  the  welfare  of  others  similar- 
ly  afflicted. 

In  announcing  her  gift,  she  said: 
'*I  am  going  to  use  the  $5,000  to  as- 
sist other  persons  like  myself,  deaf 
md  blind.  You  who  can  see  have  no 
idea  how  those  live  in  double  dark- 
ness, the  prison  of  the  body  which  -s 
blindness,  and  the  dungeon  of  tl 
mind   which   is  silence. 

But  this  "double  darkness  has 
not  prevented  Helen  Keller  from 
becoming  one  of  the  world's  gi-eatest 
women,  whose  .splendid  intellect  is 
matched  with  her  sympathetic  hearty 
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HELEN  KELLER  AND  FAIRIES 


T"  the  Editor  of  Tht  K«v)  Tork  Timt: 

The  following  letter  received  from 
Dr.  Helen  Keller,  who  visited  the 
Scottish  Highlands  not  long  ago, 
seems  to  me  so  remarkable  that  I 
[think  the  readers  of  The  Times 
would  like  to  read  it.  I  "showed" 
her  Titania's  Palace— my  construc- 
tion which  has  been  seen  in  the 
United  States,  and  my  book  "Yvette 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  With  Titania's  Pal- 
ace" was  read  to  her.  Miss  Keller's 
reaction  to  what  she  experienced 
may  be  learned  from  her  charming 
letter  to  me  as  follows: 

"Would  I  had  your  elfin  art  of  put- 
ting    into     visible     form     exquisite 

things!  A  thousand  'delicate  Ariels' 
are  imprisoned  in  my  mind,  but  no 
Prospero  is  near  to  liberate  them.  If 
you  had  the  casket  in  your  work- 
shop, you  would  find  the  fairy  key 
to  unlock  it  and  release  the  words 
of  my  letter,  all  in  their  "liveries'  of 
flower-petals  and  sapphire  caps  and 
golden  moth-wings  on  their  sandals, 
with  breath  of  violets  and  llly>bells 
in  their  hands.  That  is  the  kind  of 
letter  I'd  like  to  write  to  you  who 
suggest  all  loveliness  •  •  •  fragrance 
and  stars  and  birds,  crystal  pools, 
ferny  dells  and  little  winds  with 
silver  feet  running  through  grassy 
glades  at  dawn.  For  what  is  Ti- 
tania's Palace  but  God's  message  in 
an  ark  of  beauty? 

"I  have  been  with  you  among  the 
fairies  at  the  roots  of  the  sycamore 
tree  and  the  roots  of  the  stars.  I 
have  voyaged  with  you  and  Yvette 
and  Marietta  to  far  countries  which 
Her  Iridescence  has  visited,  giving 
as  she  journeyed  her  treasures  of 
fancy  to  the  world,  that  some  might 
look  upward  from  despair  and  come 
to  know  the  releasing  power  of  im- 
agination. Her  royal  progress  has 
been  a  shower  of  greenness  upon 
desert  places,  a  full  measure  of 
beauty  and  joy  to  all  who  chanced 
to  pass. 

"I  am  glad  the  threatening  towers 
and  savage  turmoil  of  New  York  did 
ngtTteep  Her  Iridescence  out  of  that 
amazing  city.  Her  presence  In  its 
dark  canyons  was  a  startling  protest 
against  a  machine-tethered  society. 
How    very     truly     Her     Iridescence 
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spoke  when  she  said,  'Fancy  la  In 
grave  peril  in  the  United  States  I' 
The  march  of  ugly  suburbs,  the  vic- 
tory of  factories,  the  systems  com- 
mercial and  mechanical  which  ac- 
cumulate fortunes  have  overwhelmed!! 
the  souls  of  millions  and  silenced  the 
voice  of  fancy.  As  a  consequence 
our  humanity  has  degenerated,  our 
love  of  freedom,  of  justice,  of  truth, 
of  beauty,  has  begun  to  wither  at 
the  root.  Our  pride  of  material  prog- 
ress is  destroying  us.  Lack  of  imag- 
ination is  apparent  everywhere.  No- 
where is  there  evidence  of  a  living 
spirit.  No  great  artist  is  molding 
in  his  leisure  some  tiny  detail  of 
beauty,  no  great  voice  is  speaking 
out  of  the  heart  of  this  generation.* 
I  do  not  cry  down  the  material 
wqrld,  I  know  that  it  is  the  nurse 
and  the  cradle  of  the  spirit.  What  I; 
deplore  is  the  fading  out  of  the 
fairy  charm  that  alone  gives  gract 
to  the  dull  substance  of  earth-life. 

"More  men  like  you  are  needed 
with  a  magic  wand  to  break  the  fet-  ■ 
ters  of  routine  and  conjure  back  the  ■ 
fairies  to  hedge  and  wall  and  work- 
shop. With  every  exhibition  of  Ti- 
tania's Palace  we  should  go  down 
thankfully  on  humble  knees  because 
it  is  a  challenge  to  the  powers  that 
feed  the  pocket  and  starve  the  heart. 

"By  the  way,  Lady  Aberdeen  sug- 
gested that  I  write  for  Her  Irides- 
cence an  autograph  in  Braille,  the 
system  of  raised  dots  used  by  the 
blind  for  reading  and  writing.  The 
idea  pleased  me  very  much.  It  would 
be  wonderful  if  I  might  have  a  part, 
if  ever  so  tiny,  in  a  work  so  radi- 
ant with  vision  and  beauty.  But  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  I  can  coax  the 
sprawly  dots  on  to  the  lilliputian 
sheet  of  paper.  1  will  try  whep  I 
finish  this  letter,  and  if  I  am  at  all 
successful  I  will  enclose  the  auto- 
graph. Whether  Her  Iridescence  can 
find  a  place  for  it  in  her  palace  or 
not,  I  hope  she  will  see  in  it  a  token 
of  my  gratitude  for  the  joys  she  has 
created  In  my  world  of  shadows  and 
silences. 

"With  all  best  wishes  for  your  own 
happiness  and  the  success  of  your 
Good  Intent  expedition  in  aid  of  and 
cheer  to  little  crippled  children." 

NEVILE  WILKINSON.  ■ 

Dublin,  Ireland,  Nov.  5,  1932.  ., 
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iNo  Blind  Gesture. 
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ler  proved  her  intelligence  by  winning  the! 
^o,UUU  prize  offered  by  the  Pictorial  Review  for  the  most! 
outstanding  accomphshraent  for  the  year.  But  she  proved] 
something  more  than  mere  intelligence  when  she  turned' 
around  and  gave  the  prize  to  the  American  Foundation  fod 
the  Blind.  -j 

Miss  Keller  admits  she  could  have  used  the  money  for 
herself  very  nicely.  But  she  perceived  in  its  sudden  acquisi- 
tion an  opportunity  to  obtain  special  publicity  for  the  cause 
in  which  she  has  always  been  so  seriously  interested,  and 
in  turning  it  over  to  the  foundation  she  made  a  special 
appeal  for  the  work  being  done  for  the  blind  and  deaf. 

"I  wonder,"  .she  wrote,  "if  this  isn't  the  day  for  which 
I  became  deaf  and  blind— so  that  the  sun  may  rise  in  the 
minds  of  others  who  arc  covered  with  a  double  darkness." 

Thf^rp  Ifl  nnl^r  r\na  TTolan  X^^IIa.. 
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[     In   Manhattan   Helen  Keller  received 
\i\\e  Pictorial  Review  .Achievement  Award 
!of  $5,000,  promptly  turned  it  over  to  the 
^American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  as  a 
trust  fund  to  be  distributed  at  her  direc- 
tion.   Pleaded  she:  "[I  ask]  people  to  be 
friends  to  those  who  dwell  in  the  silent 
dark,  to  do  something  to  break  the  monot- 
ony of  days  that  are  exactly  alike  in  every 


International 

Helen  Keller 
"A  flower,  a  chat,  a  little  walk  .  .  .  !" 

detail.  A  Braille  letter,  a  flower,  a  chat,  a 
little  walk — what  unimaginable  joy  these 
httle  things  bring  to  those  utterly  cut  off 
from  human  intercourse!" 


Miss  Keller  Visits  Doll  Mart. 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  receiving  her 
impressions  solely  through  her  re- 
markable sense  of  touch,  inspected 
yesterday  the  Doll  Mart,  now  being 
held  for  charity  at  the  Opportunity 
Shop,  46  West  Forty-seventh  Street. 
She  was  received  by  Miss  Ruth  Van- 
derbilt  Twombly,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  King  Morrison  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  P.  Budd,  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  charity.  Miss  Kel- 
ler's teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  .Sullivan 
Macy,  revealed  that  the  word  "doll" 
was  the  first  ever  spoken  by  Miss 
Keller.  >^.c'  '\,V<  .,   ^'V«-\\l"- 
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HELEN  KEUER  TO  APPEAR  IN  AMHERST  IN 
^  BEHALF  OF  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  BLIND 


Helen  Keller,  who  has  overt'Dme 
Keeinintjly  iiisurmouiilable  difficuliieh 
wiili  bei  deieiiniiiaiidH  lo  be  educated 
and  lo  see,  bear  and  speak,  in  spite  of 
1  lie  resiilis  of  an  illness  wben  sbe  was 
iiiiieteeii  monilis  old  wbicb  deprived 
ber  of  llie  powers  of  spe  cb,  beaiintj 
and  sigbi,  is  lo  be  in  Aniberst  on 
Sunday  December  llih.  Sbe  comes  in 
l)el»alt Of  ibe  American  Foundalion  for 
ilie  Blind.  Her  object  is  to  inform  ber 
bearers  of  tlie  extensive  work  of  ibe 
Foundation  amonti  tbe  blind  people  of 
ibis  country.  Miss  Keller  will  speak 
in  Bowker  Auditorium  at  2  45  p.  m. 

This  distinguished  visitor  was  born  in 
Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  June  27.  1880, 
the  dauifliter  of  Captain  Arthur  [1.  and 
Kate  Adams  Keller.  Since  1887  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy  has  been  ber  instructor 
and  companion,  and  Ibroutib  this 
woman  Miss  jKeller  has  come  lo  know 
the  privileges  and  pleasures  of  speech 
and  of  "bearing"  in  lier  own  individual 
way.  In  spite  of  her  almost  insur- 
mountable handicaps,  Miss  Keller  en- 
lered  Radcliffe  College  at  Cambridge. 
Mass  in  1900  and  after  four  years  was 
graduated  with  high  honors.  Sbe  was 
formerly  a  member  of  tbe  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  is  now  a 
member  of  various  advisory  boards  for 
tbe  blind  and  deaf.  Sbe  is  well  known 
throughout  the  world  as  a  lecturer  and 
writer. 

Helen  Keller  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  (be  world's  most   famous   deaf   and 
blind    woman.     Not    content    with    all^ 
these  achievements  for  herself,  her  aim' 
and  constant  dream    is    lo    help   others 


who  have  tbe  same  handicap  to  find  a 
ji)y  in  life  wbicb  could  not  otherwise 
be  tlieirs  I'he  American  Foundation 
for  tbe  Blind  is  striving  to  accomplish 
it)is  end,  and  ibrnugb  tliat  organization 
Miss  Keller  is  making  her  dream  come 
true.  The  Foundalion  correlates  the 
work  now  being  done  among  the  vari- 
ous insiitniions  promotes  throughout 
ibetonnlry  all  tbe  best  forms  of  such 
work,  and  maintains  a  national  infor- 
Qiation  bureau  rt^lative  to  the  blind. 

Oiher  work  of  the  Foundation  in- 
cludes improvemeni  of  tbe  curriculum 
of  education  for  blind  youths  and  re- 
education of  adult  blind  along  practical 
lines.  Students  of  work  for  the  blind 
are  offered  the  facilities  of  a  reference 
and  lending  lil)raiy  of  more  than  5,000 
books,  pamphlets  and  manuscripts  re- 
lating to  tlie  l)liiid  and  their  welfare. 

A  large  committee  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Williams  have 
been  chosen  to  arrange  for  Miss  Keller's 
work  while  in  Amherst.  Mr.  Stanley 
King,  President  of  Amherst  College, 
wtll  act  as  Chairman  of  program  for 
the  afternoon.  Mrs.  John  D.  VVillard 
will  be  chairman  of  invitations;  Mrs. 
E.  F.  Gaskill,  chairman  of  publicity; 
Mrs.  George  Cutler,  chairman  of  recep- 
tion; Mrs.  Albert  Bergeron,  chairman 
of  music;  Mr.  Ernest  M.  Bolles,  chair- 
man of  auditorium;  S.  R.  Williams, 
chairman  of  ushers.  The  Amherst 
Rotary  club  is  assisling  with  the  usher- 
ing and  seating  at  the  Auditorium. 

Tickets  for  admission  to  the  lecture 
may  be  obtained  without  charge  through 
all  local  organizations. 


MISS  HELEN 
KELLER  HAS 
COP  CALLED 


Her  Purse  Lost,  Train 
to  Catch,  He  Fixes 
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Things  O.  K. 


,  MIDDLETOWN,  Conn.,  Nov.  29 
t — What  would  you  do  if  you  were 
blind  and  deaf  and  discovered  sud- 
denly in  the  Grand  Central  Station 
you  had  lost  your  purse  and  had  only 
five  minutes  in  which  to  catch  a  train 
to  keep  a  speaking  engagement  in  a 
distant  city?  Probably  you  would 
do  just  what  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the 
.celebrated  deaf,  blind  woman  did. 


POLICEMAN  TO  RESCUE 

Miss  Keller  had  agreed  to  speak 
last  evening  in  this  ciiy  in  the  interests 
of  the  $2,000,000  endowment  fund  she 
Is  raising  for  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  When  she  got  to  Grand 
Central  Station  in  New  York  with  her 
secretary,  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  she 
found  she  had  lost  her  purse.  The 
train    left   in   five   minutes. 

"A  policeman,"  exclaimed  Miss  Keller. 
"What  policeman?"  stammered  Miss 
Thomson.  'Art^  policeman,"  ejacu- 
lated the  apostle  of  achievement.  To 
Ithe  nearest  policeman  Miss  Thomson 
iexplained  their  plight.  The  policeman 
was  all   attention. 

"Many  times,"   he  had  heard  of  Miss 
Keller.     Now  he  had  an  opoprtunity  to 
do     something     for     her     in     the    'flesh. 
Quickly   he  negotiated   a   loan   and   saw; 
her  on  the  train. 

Miss  Keller  says  that  this  incident 
(proves  her  contention  that  this  world 
is  a  good  place  in  which  to  live. 
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Group  To  Greet 
Helen  Keller 


Artiste  !to    Ttke  Part    on 

Program  With  Lecturer 

Announced 


Plane  for  a  reception  to  Miss 
Helen  Keller  when  she  arrives  in 
this  city  tomorrow  afternoon  for 
her  appearance  at  Irem  Temple 
have  been  completed  b>'  the  com- 
mittee, which  ha6  as  its  ciiairman 
Mrs.  George  Galland. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Williajns.  general 
chairman,  has  announced  comple- 
tion of  her  committee,  which  con- 
sists of  George  McLean,  presiding 
officer;  Mrs.  Burton  L.  Towner, 
chairman  of  invitations;  Mrs.  Lil- 
lian L.  Ebsen,  co-chairman  of  in- 
vitations; Mrs.  Harold  G.  Frantz, 
chairman  of  publicity;  Mrs.  George 
Galland,  chairman  of  reception,  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Miner, 
Mrs.  Charles  Long  and  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Clift;    Mrs.    David    John    Williams. 

chairman  of  music;  Atwood  Howes, 
chairman  of  auditorium;  Edward 
Eyerman,  chairman  of  ushers,  and 


Miss  Margaret  O'Malie,  chairman 
of  Helen  Keller  aids. 

Persons  who  will  take  part  in 
0  program  with  Miss  Keller,  an- 
nounced by  Mrs.  David  John  Wil- 
liajus,  chairman  of  music:  Edward 
L.  Hanahan.  organist;  Dorothy 
Page  Conrad;  Ruth  McDonnell 
Pierson,  contralto;  George  F.  Fry, 
tenor;  Herbert  S.  Lloyd,  bass; 
David  John  Williams,  director  apd 
accompanist. 

Paul  Bedford  will  be  the  presid- 
ing officer  at  a  meeting  to  be  held 
at  Irem  Temple  auditorium  at  3  to- 
morrow afternoon. 

.  Rev.  Paul  Silas  Heath,  pastor  of 
First  Presbyterian  church,  speaking 
of  Mlfs  Keller  and  her  splendid 
work,  said: 

"Miss  Keller  is  a  brilliant  example 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  in 
spite  of  physical  handicaps.  If  her 
family  had  not  engage<i  such  a 
wonderful  teacher  as  Anne  Sullivan 
'  icy,   the  world   would   have   been 

prived  of  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting personalities — a  woman  who 
has  made  of  her  handicaps  a  step- 
ping stone  to  brilliant  achieve- 
ments. 

"There  is  no  oA'e-who  can  appre- , 
ciate  the  handicaps  of  life  more  i 
than  Miss  Keller,  yet  .jshe  has  dem- j 
onstratcd  how  even  phjsical  in- 1 
flrmitl«s  add  no  barrier  to  a  life  of 
happincBs  and  accomplishment.  She 

now,  I  understand,  aseocited  with 
■  p-  American   Foundation     f"-    ♦^"> 


Blind  in  an  endeavor  to  open  to  all 
blind  people  a  xiseful  citizenship  and 
a  happy  life  through  education. 
•  training  and  arousing  the  interest 
of  the  public  in  this  most  worthy 
object.  It  will  be  indeed  a  privilege 
to  hear  so  brilliant  a  woman  as 
Miss  Keller."  ; 

In  her  address,  Miss  Keller  will 
tell  her  own  amazing  story  of 
breaking  through  the  barrier  of 
blindness,  deafness  and  silence, 
which  seemed  fated  to  cut  her  off 
forever  from  the  world.  In  her 
autobiography  she  tells  the  story 
of  the  first  rift  in  the  darkness.  It 
came  when  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy,  her  teacher,  held  the  pupil's 
hand  under  a  stream  of  water  and 
over  and  over  again  spelt  into  the 
child's  other  hand  the  letters 
W-A-T-E-R. 

"I  stood  there."  wrote  Miss  Kel- 
ler, "my  whole  attention  fixed  upon 
the  movement  of  her  fingers.  Sud- 
denly I  felt  a  mystic  consciousness 
as  of  something  forgotten,  a  thrill 
of  returning  thought,  and  some- 
how the  mystery  of  language  was 
revealed  to  me.  I  knew  then  what 
W-A-T-E-R  meant,  a  wonderful 
cool  .something  that  was  flowing 
over  my  hand.  That  living  word 
awakened  my  soul,  gave  it  light, 
hope,  joy— set  it  free!" 

Miss  Keller  will  give  an  account 
of  the  unusual  experience  and  of 
the  functioning  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  which 

she  is  devoting  her  life.  In  the 
field  of  education  and  industry  as 
it  ?.ffects  the  blind,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  urgent  call  of  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  countrj-,  it 
is  standardizing  teaching  methods 
along  scientific  lines,  so  that  the 
physical  handicaps  may  be  lessened. 
New  outlets  are  being  found  in  in- 
dustry where  the  fact  of  blindness 
will  not  be  ?.n  economic  handicap. 
In  other  words,  those  lac]sia<r  sight 
are  being  trained  in  many  lines  of 
endeavor  so  that  thejr  -Bork  will  be 
on  a  equaiitit-wrWH  that  of  those 
who  have  vision. 


^/^  HELEN  KELLER'S  GREATNESS       . 

Aj^iss  Helen  Keller's  action  in  turning  over  to  t^t 
IbKrlcan  Foundation  for  the  Blind  the  $5,000 
award  given  her  by  The  Pictorial  Review  is  one 
of  those  unsolfish  ge.stiu-es  that  help  to  renew  our 
faith  In  human  nature. 

In  making  this  donation.  Mis.s  Kpllev  appealed 
for  wider  public  support  for  the  work  which  is  be- 
ing done  to  alleviate .  the  condition  of  the  blind 
and  the  deaf;  and  the  closing  words  of  her  appeal 
are  worth  reprinting: 

"I  wonder  if  this  is  not  the  day  for  which  J  be-  ' 

came  deaf  and  blind— so  that  the  «un  infty  rise  la  1 

the  minds  of  others  who  are  covered  with  a  double  ' 

tlnrkness." 

As  well  as  anything  could,  those  wordi,  leflect  . 
the  beating  of  a  generous  ind  inddmitahlr  wom«n*« 
heart.  ^■■■^■HmMB9Vi"i^>«iiB 


MB  KELLER 
TO  VISIT  HERE 


ng  To  Hudson  December 
15  ~  Will  Speak  At  Pres- 
byterian Chiirch. 

Several  prominent  men  an  dwomenj 
were  invite'  to  meet  Miss  ^tt*  S.  Rand, 
special  representative  for  Helen  Keller 
at  the  office  cf  the  President  of  Rotary 

club.  Miss  Rand  Vvas  introduced  by 
Wendover  Nesfus,  Prtsic'ent.  who  an- 
nounced that  Miss  Rand  com$s  to  ar- 
range for  an  evening;  with  Helen  Keller 
n  the  First  Presbyterian  church, 
Thursday,  December  15. 

Miss  Keller  is  devoting-  her  life  to 
the  constructive  work  which  is  being 
carried  out  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  Miss  Rand  prais- 
ed the  work  of  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  sayinj:  "We  must  open 
he  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  the  puolic" 
in  order  that  they  may  understand  the 
great  needs  of  the  blind.  We  can  only 
lift  public  estimaiion  through  the 
works  that  the  blind  are  daily  per- 
forming, and  the  results  they  obtain." 
[  "The  American  Foundation^  fgv  the' 
:  Blind  is  a  natiitw ■  trOTEr^ofganization  i 
designed  to  promote  those  interests  of  j 
UafiJiliB4^  which  cannot  bo  advantage- 
ously handled  by  local  agencies." 

"The  only  hC'pe  of  brinjng  the  light 
3f  life  to  those  who  have  lost  physical 
vision,  is  through  education  and  use- 
I  .'ulness.  The  American  Foulidation  for 
the  Blind  surveys  all  fields  of  occupa- 
tions opened  to  the  blind,  and  dissem- 
inates this  knowledge  throughout  the 
various  agencies  for  the  blind." 

"Among  its  activities  are:  research- 
Consultation  service — field  service  in 
states  and  ccmmuniiies — service  to 
blind  individuals — liberty  service- 
publication  of  professional  literature." 
,  "Miss  Keller  is  coming  to  Hudson  to 
'tell  ihe  public  of  her  life's  work  for 
and  v.'ith  the  D.u-id." 

The  guests  invited  to  meet  Miss  Rand 
were  members  of  the  Board  cf  Directois 
H  the  Hudson  Rotary  club. 


Helen  Keller  Tells  Packed  House 
How  She  'Sees'  and  'Hears'  Crowd 
And  How  She  Learned  to  Speak 


•Heai 


ears  Applause  Through  Her  Feet  as  Enthusiastic 
Audience  Registers  Its  Approval — Appears  Here  in 
Behalf  of  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  inc., 
and  Collection  is  Taken  Up  After  the  Address         1 


Helen  Keller.  America's  most  fS 
mous  blind  deaf-mute,  whose  world  is 
one  which  she  has  built  and  learned 
to  know  through  the  infinite  pati^ncp 
of  her  almost  equally  renowned  teach- 
er, Airs  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  stood 
on  the  stage  of  the  Auditorium  last 
night  and  smiled  as  the  applause  of  a 
packed  house  rained  in  upon  her  per- 
son and  she  "heard"  it  through  her 
feet,  at  the  same  time  "seeing"  the 
crowd  by  feeling  multitudinous  waves 
from  their  breathing  beat  In  upon  her. 

She  also  spoke,  as  she  has  leamad 
to  .speak  through  years  of  effort  since 
the  day  she  discovered  the  meaning; 
of  the  word  "it,"  with  her  fingers  t\t 
the  mouth  of  her  teacher,  and  since 
another  amazing  day  when  under- 
standing dawned  upon  her  of  the  dif- 
ference between  a  cup  and  the  water 
in  it.  With  her  hands  she  gesticulated 
as  though  cranking  an  ice-cream 
freezer,  while  her  secretary  and  con- 
stant companion  of  many  years.  Miss 

,  Polly   Thompson,    explained    that   this 
was  how  Helen  as  a  child  let  her  par- 
jents  know  she  wanted  the  frozen  del- 
icacy. 

Demon strat«8  Speech 
With  her  deft  fingers  at  the  mouth 
and    nostrils    of    her    secretary.    Miss 
KellT  repfated  words  containing  gut- 
^s   and   other   orthophonic 
•s.     They  caina  somewhat 
g      from   her     once-sealed     lips, 
^ulati  ,n,     conciliation,     Connecti- 
cut. '     Then  another  group,   "Prosper-  I 
Ity,  panacea,  bachelor."     .\nd  still  an-  I 
jlher,    "Mother,    mathematics.    Missis-  | 
aippi,  XovemT)er,  nasturtium." 

"Little    by    little.    syUable    by    syl- 

''■''.  I  learned  these  words,"  she  ex- 

■d  in  a  voice  keyed   to  a  differ- 

•-ni    oitch    from    that   of   the    average 

person,  but  none  the  less  understand- 

MLa<5   Thompson    repeated    each 

nee   after    Ml.ss    Keller,    and    the 

laULi,    with    hand   at    the    lips    of    her 

ajwistanr.     nodded    assent,    and    then 

C"  1  her  talk.  I 

timea   when    applause   fof- 1 

ularly  brilliant  display  of 

powers,     Miss     Keller 

' .  ;    ■      ition.     She  told   in 

■     ';i<;  world  she  dw  flla 

md   triumphs.      MLsb 

I     her     If    she     liked 


lowc<J 
her 
amiU'i   li>  < 

hT  ov.  r)    (• 
Iti 

T. 
flowers. 

"I  love  flowoifl  more  than  anythinp- 

else    in    the    world.'    Miss    Keller    aii- 

<i.v..<rj    f-xplainiiis:    that    even    In    her 

world   »he    can    distinguish 

"IS  kind"     •  :    "-  them.  Music, 

too,  «he   B.-iid,   f  ;    her.  as   "!)•. 


standing  near  the  instrument  I  get 
the  rhythm,  and  I  can  tell  whether 
the  piece  is  bright  or  sad,  or — "  she 
added  after  a  pause  amid  laughter, 
" — jazz." 

Thoroughly  at  Ease 

Miss  Keller  told  of  "listening"  to 
Big  Ben  of  London  on  the  radio  last 
New  Yeark's  eve,  and  also  "hearing" 
the  great  English  ctock  strike  while 
having  tea  in  the  Parliament  buildings 
last  summer. 

"It  was  very  distinct  as  it  struck 
very  slowly,"  she  said,  "and  It  was  so 
romantic  to  hear  Big  Ben  so  near." 

Miss  Keller  appeared  at  ease 
throughout  her  talk.  She  took  the 
center  of  the  stage  when  ushered  in 
by  her  secretary  after  the  meeting 
■had  been  opened  by  several  other 
speakers,  and  seemed  thoroughly  at 
home  on  the  platform.  Afterward  she 
greeted  some  of  the  sponsoi-s  of  her 
appearance  here,  members  of  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and 
members  of  the  Lion's  club,  who  act-  ■ 
ed  as  tishers.  She  shook  their  hands ' 
warmly.  Always  she  had  little  of  the 
aspect  of  a  person  groping  to  under- 
stand what  was  before  her. 

"Yes,  I  know  the  house  is  packed," 
she  said  to  Miss  Thompson  in  reply 
to  the  latter's  mention  of  this  fact, 
"I'm  full  of  little  pulsations  from  the 
breathing  of  so  many  people." 

At  another  juncture  she  was  asked  j 
how   she    "heard"    the   applause,   and  | 
answered  instantly,   "I   heard  it  with 
my    feet    through    the    wood    in    the 
floor." 

Stars  In  Soul 

"Nearly  everything  in  Nature  has 
some  characteristic  that  I  can  feel," 
she  explained  in  a  general  way  to  the 
audience.  "I  cannot  see  the  stars  that 
you  see  up  there  in  the  heavens  but 
other  stars  shine  just  as  bright  in  my 
soul." 

She  told  of  her  college  days  at  Rad- 
cliffe  and  Harvard,  where  her  prog- 
ress became  the  most  extraordinary 
ever  known  in  the  education  of  blind 
deaf-mutes,  including  her  work  In 
history,  philosophy.  mathematics, 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  German  and 
government.  She  added  that  she  also 
rode  horesback  while  at  college,  con- 
fiding that  there  were  occasions  when 
8he  fell  off  the  horse. 

Of  h«r  handicaps,  she  said  she  con- 
sidered   deafness    the    greatest,    "be- 
aause   It   multli)lles  the   dlfllcultiea  ofi 
acquiring  knowledge  and  learning  to  j 
8i>eak."  I 


^^l  have  always  felt  more  than  re- 
,  paid  for  the  great  efforts  I  made  in 
'learning  to  speak,"  she  said,  "because 
speech  gave  my  spirit  wings.  I  like  to 
think  that  through  my  limitations 
God  is  working  some  great  good,  in 
bringing  friendship  and  service  and 
happiness  to  many  others." 

She  told  of  meeting  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw  in  England  last  summer, 
saying  it  "w-as  thrilling  because  I  had 
read  his  plays  with  great  pleasure  for 
many  years." 

Collection  is  Taken 

Miss  Thompson  explained  that 
Mark  Twain,  another  of  Miss  Keller's 
favorite  authors,  had  once  said  that 
"Napoleon  and  Helen  Keller  were  the 
two  greatest  characters  of  the  19th 
century."  Miss  Keller,  born  In  1880, 
had  already  attracted  wide  attention 
before  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
Mii3S  Keller's  program  closed  with 
her  reading  of  the  first  verse  of 
"Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,"  after 
which  Miss  Constance  Ellingwood  led 
the  audience  in  the  singing  of  two 
other  verses,  accompanied  on  the  or- 
gan by  Mrs  Dorothy  Birchard  Mul- 
roney. 

Before  Miss  Keller's  appearance, 
Charles  B.  Hayes,  field  director  for 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  inc.,  in  the  interest  of  which 
Miss  Keller's  visit  here  was  held,  ex- 
plained the  aims  of  the  foundation. 
He  listed  among  its  multitudinous  ac- 
tivities, research  and  consultation 
service,  field  service  in  states  and 
local  communities,  service  to  blind 
individuals  and  to  libraries,  and  pub- 
lication of  professional  literature.  The 
cost  of  the  work  is  heavy,  he  said, 
in  urging  those  present  to  contribute 
generously  to  the  cause.  Envelopes 
were  provided  for  this  purpose  and 
members  of  the  Lions  club  took  up 
the  offering. 

MI'S  Charles  L.  Beckwith,  presi- 
dent of  the  Springfield  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  which  sponsored  Miss 
Keller's  local  appearance,  was  tem- 
porary chairman  of  the  meeting,  in-r 
troducing  Mayor  Dwight  R.  Winter 
as  honorary  chairman,  and  Maj  Fred- 
erick J.  Hillman  of  the  Chamber  of 
Comqjerce  as  chairman  of  the  eve- 
ning. Mayor  Winter  ia  a  few  well 
chosen  words,  stressed  the  signifi- 
cance and  importance  of  the  occa- 
sion, while  Maj  Hillman  touched  upon 
Ihe  work  of  Miss  Keller  and  her 
teacher,  Mrs  Macy. 

Mrs  Mulroney  presented  an  organ 
prelude  before  the  opening  of  the 
meeting,  and  also  accompanied  Miss 
Ellingwood,  who  sang  "My  Hero," 
from  the  "Chocolate  Soldier,"  "Pale 
Moon,"  by  Logan,  "Sometimes  at  the 
Close  of  Day,"  by  Edwards,  and  Bas- 
sett's  "Take  Joy  Home."  Arvid  Holm- 
berg,  local  blind  pianist,  al.so  played 
"Tarantella,"  by  Malcolm  Cobb,  one 
of  his  fellow  students  at  one  time 
at  the   Perkins   Institute. 

Of  four  honorary  hostesses  which 
had  been  announced  for  the  occasion, 
only  one  appeared.  Miss  Bessie  N. 
Leonard,  principal  of  the  Clarke 
school  at  Northampton.  Miss  Mary 
R.  Wool  ley,  prosidcnt  of  Mount  Hcl- 
yoke  college  Is  in  the  Middle  W^, 
Mrs  Joseph  B.  Ely,  wife  of  Gov  ElX 
was  out  of  town,  and  Mrs  Calvin 
Coolidge  was  prevented  from  coming 
by  a  previous  engagement.  Mr  Cool- 
idge Is  president  of  the  foundation, 
and  both  lie  and  Mrs  Coolidge,  a  for- 
mer teacher  at  the  Clarke  school, 
have  been  actively  interested  in  work 

for    th^^Bg^for    m.n„    ^««r. 
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Helen  Keller  Demonstrates 
Her  Victory  Over  Great  Odds 

Born  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  She  Tells  Audi- 
torium Audience  of  4000  What  Can  Be  Done   . 
(^  to  Aid  Those  Handicapped. 


HELEN  KELLER  TO  BE  *ij 

ON  CAMPUS,  SUNDAY 


Helen   Keller,   whose   daily  achieve- 
ment of     the     impossible     constantly 

grrows  upon  the  American  conscious- 
ness, came  to  Springfield  last  nig:ht  in 
the  interest  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  won  the  ever- 
lasting admiration  of  the  4000  persons 
who  filled  the  Auditorium. 

Miss  Keller  demonstrated  beyond  all 
olief   that   the    tremendous    hanrti- 
of  blindness,  deafness  and  dumb- 
can    be    overcome    provided    the 
■'t  is  strong  and  the  spirit  willing, 
audience    left,    deeply    impressed 
1  the  modern  miracle  they  had  wit- 
ed  and  with  a  keener  appreciation 
.  .    ihe  God-given  facilities  with  which 
they  are  endowed. 

^liss  Keller,  an  attractive  matronly 
:e  of  a  woman  with  a  smile  that 
"s   her   face   like   a   beacon   and   a 
-onality  that  creeps  into  the  hearts 
01    audiences    with    charming    persua- 
sion, told  the  story  of  her  life — which 
ranks  with  the  greatest  in  history. 

"I  cannot  see  the  stars  you  see  up 
there,"  she  said  in  her  somewhat  halt- 
in  e  voice,    with     a     wistfulness     that 
^ht  at  the  throats  of  her  listeners. 
•   other  stars  just  as  bright  shine 
la  ray  soul." 

And,  in  a  sentence,  that  is  the  story 
Df  Helen  Keller. 

Ail  Can  .4ssist  Blind. 

"If   It   has  been    possible   for  me   to 

Iri'i   a   place  in   the    \vorld,"   she   «aid, 

v    much    easier    it    should    be    for 

e   who  are  so   fortunate  as  to  be 

to   hear,  see  and  speak  to  as.'^ist 

Iilind       They    want    to    have    the 

s  you  have  and  to  do  the 

s  you  do.    And  that  is  why 

:;  to  raise  for  the  founda- 

.,  .owment  of  $2,000,000." 

audience,  that    occupied    every 

e   chair   with   scores  of  others 

-.  was  predominantly  feminine 

•-  iiihute  of  that  sex  to  one  of  its 

.  whose  life  has  been  a  .struggle  to 

mpian    peaks,    but    who.se    accom- 

iimenfs  shall  shine  forth   into   the 

'1  a  flo-Acred  evening  gown, 

r-nted      a      smji   ' 

e,  but  the  air   i 

ler    every    net  ion    was    tiiat 

.'    unsophistication     and     an 

SB  to  please  that  was  most  ap- 

Keller    was    as.siated    by     " 
!  hf,riii,«on,    her    secretary, 

le  on  the  platform  and 

,.,-/!  J   r.f    \ri.j    Kellfr  so 

I.  While 

..^.,  w,^   ',.,  .  atcli   tiT» 

word    when      M 

UK -ail   to  talk.  *t  was  j.  ■; 

the  audience  had  become 


better  adjusted  to  the  interpretation  of 
her  pronounciation. 

As  Miss  Thompson  talked.  Miss  Kel- 
ler placed  fingers  on  her  lips,  throat 
and  nose  and  through  the  vibration 
knew  what  she  was  saying.  When  the 
Auditorium  resounded  with  applause, 
Miss  Keller  was  quick  to  respond  with 
a  bow   of  her  heard  explaining  once: 

"I  can  hear  the  applau.se  with  my 
feet  through  the  wood  of  the  floor. 
And  I  know  this  hall  is  full  of  people 
because  the  air  is  warm  and  is  full 
of  little  pulsations  from  the  breathing 
of   many    persons." 

Asked  what  she  considered  the 
greatest  handicap.  Miss  Keller  replied 
it  was  deafness  becau.se  it  multiplies 
the  difficulties  of  acquiring  knowledge 
and  of  learning  to  speak.  Her  hardest 
task  in  life  has  been  that  of  ecquiring 

SOGGOh 

Working  Out  God's  Plan. 

"But  I  like  to  think  of  my  limita- 
tions as  working  out  some  of  God's 
plans,"  she  said.  "It  is  much  worse  to 
have  eyes  and  yet  not  see  than  it  is 
to   be   without  vision." 

Miss  Keller's  visit  here  was  under 
the  au.spices  of  the  Springfield  City 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  end  the 
chairman  of  the  Auditorium  program 
was  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Beckwith,  presi- 
dent of  that  organization.  Mayoi 
Dwight  R.  Winter  was  honorary  chair- 
man. 

Introduction  of  Miss  Keller  was  by 
Maj.  Frederick  Hillman,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Musical  selections  were  given 
by  Miss  Constance  EUinwood,  vocal 
soloi.st,  Arvid  Hoimberg,  blind  piani.st, 
and  Dorothy  Birchard  Mulroney,  or- 
ganist. 

Charles  B.  Hayes,  field  director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  extended  appreciation  to  the 
spon^rs  of  the  gathering  and  explain- 
ed the  gi'eat  work  that  Miss  Keller 
is  doing  for  that  organization.  He  also 
outlined  the  foundation's  activities 
v.hich  include  the  correlation  of  all 
work  on  bthalf  of  the  blind. 

The  foundation,  he  said,  has  no  ob- 
t    other    than    to    be    of   service    to 

use  who  cannot  see,  noting  that  it 
i.<  for  those  who  have  the  full  use  of 
llu'ir  e>cs  to  lend  a  compa-ssionate  ear 
to  the  needs  of  their  less  fortunate 
'■rethren. 


Famous  Author  Will  Appear  in 
Bowker  Auditorium  at  2.45 


To  help  others  who  are  handicapped 
with  blindness  in  their  search  for  happi- 
ness and  light  is  the  purpose  of  Helen 
Keller  who  will  speak  in  Bowker  Audi- 
torium on  Sunday  afternoon,  December 
11,  at  2.45  o'clock.  This  appearance  of 
Miss  Keller  is  sponsored  by  the  Amherst 
Woman's  Club  and  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

Called  by  many  "The  Greatest  Apostle 
of  Achievement,"  Helen  Keller  will  de- 
scribe her  years  of  struggle  in  order  to 
obtain  light,  and  tell  her  audience  some- 
thing of  the  work  of  the  Foundation 
among  the  blind  people  of  this  country. 

The  Foundation,  a  national  organiza- 
tion, is  attempting  to  give  the  blind  as 
great  an  opportunity  for  happiness  as 
the  ordinary  child  receives.  Its  work  in- 
cludes the  supervision  and  correlation  of 
the  various  blind  institutions  of  the 
nation  and  the  propagation  of  knowledge 
about  America's  blind.  On  its  board  of 
directors  are  found  famous  blind  men  and 
women  as  well  as  other  nationally  known 
humanitarians. 

Sunday's  program  will  include  an  organ 
recital  by  Miss  Mildred  Pierpont  and 
several  songs  by  Albertine  Dean,  a  blind 
coloratura,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Homer 
Newell.  Mr.  Stanley  King,  President  of 
Amherst  College,  will  preside. 

Admission  is  by  card  which  may  be 
obtained  through  any  local  organization 
without  cost. 


^ 


Prize  Awarded  to  Miss  Keller 

Helen  Keller  has  been  awarded 
the  fivc-thotisand-doUar  "Achievement 
Prize"  given  annually  by  the  Pktorkil 
Reviciv  to  a  woman  who,  during  the 
pa.st  year,  has  made  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  science,  art,  or  social  wel- 
fare. The  pri/.e  was  given  to  Miss 
Keller  for  "her  constant  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  those  who,  like  herself, 
were  deprived  of  sight  and  hearing." 


The  Oracle^ 

The  writer  of  this  beautiful  ar- 
ticle, H«i*n  Keller,  the  jrsatest 
Apostle  of  achiftvement,  •rIU  ap- 
p*ar  at  the  Holyoke  hijh  school  on 
Monday.  Dec.  12,  In  the  interest  of 
the  blind  of  America.  Miss  Keller's 
meeting  is  sponsored  by  the  Hol- 
yoke  Women's  club  and  Holyokft 
Lions  club.  Miss  Keller  Writes: 
"There  are  a  number  of  things  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  handi- 
capped thsmselves.  We  who  sit 
apart  from  the  larger  activities  of 
th-;  world  are  often  inclined  to 
think  that  our  lot  is  peculiarly 
hard.  The  thought  persiils  that  we 
have  not  been  given  "a  square 
deal" — that  we  are  capable  of  far 
greater  things  than  we  are  doing. 
We  believe  that  if  we  were  not  so 
cramped  in  our  circumstances,  we 
could  accomplish  much  more. 
Everyone  we  know  seems  more 
fortunately  situated  than  we  are. 
We  have  the  feeling  of  being  sun- 
dered from  society  with  chasms 
around,  heights  above  and  depths 
beneath.  Our  ulsters,  brothers  and 
friends  habe  so  many  advantages 
that  we  have  not:  They  are  free 
to  go  where  they  like.  They  have 
plea«ant  companions  and  interest- 
ing adventures.  Life  for  them  is 
full  Of  bright  possibilities.  The 
world  holds  no  treasure  which  they 
may  not  hope  to  grasp,  while  we 
are  fettered  and  denied  self-expres- 
sion and  initiative.  It  seems  to  me, 
there  lis  nothing  under  the  sun 
more  futile  than  such  comparisons. 
If  we  could  read  the  minds  o? 
j  those  whom  we  regard  as  prosper- 
ous, fortunate,  happy,  how  often 
we  should  find  them  onrumbr;rod. 
disappointed,  enduring  life  with 
stoicism,  facing  black  pro.spcot.s 
with  enforced  gaiety!  It  is  a  delu- 
sion to  think  that  what  I  cannot 
achieve  now  and  h«re,  deaf  and 
blind,  I  cannot  achieve  now  and 
hers,  deaf  and  blind,  I  could  real- 
ize under  different  conditions.  Sup- 
pose 1  were  suddenly  to  find  my- 
telf  in  a  situation  which  I  imagine 
Ideal.  How  long  would  it  remain 
Id'-al  to  me?  Would  I  not  face  new 
difllcultles  unprepared?  Would  not 
the  fancied  opportunities  and  "wid- 
*r  horlrons"  break  up  and  vanieh? 
Wo  cannot  escape  limitation  In 
this  sense-world.  The  power  of 
efffcting  changes  for  the  bett:»r  is 
within  ourselves,  not  In  the  fa\or- 
fbleness  of  circumstances.  We  dif- 
fer one  from  an<7ther.  not  so 
much  In  the  severity  of  our  handi- 
cap as  in  the  way  w;  meet  It.  If 
we  succeed  In  wearing  our  crown 
of  thorns  with  lifted  head  and 
tmlling  face,  we  prove  ourselves 
e<iual  to  the  dlfflcult  t.ask  of  living, 
Without  doubt,  the  overcoming  of 
limitations  de^elop8  the  <jualltis< 
we  admire  most  In  man — pitlencf- 
avmpathy,  courage  and  magnanlm- 


Hj".  Thft  ?reat  and  the  goda"5rfn! 
times  and  places  bear  witness  td 
the  potency  of  struggle  in  fornin 
ing  character.  For  charActsr  is  ill-<j 
the  fire  v,-lthin  the  flint— la'.c-.M  un,, 
til  It  is  struck  out  of  the  stone  Ob- 
serving the  flint-stone,  who  would 
think  it  contained  the  possibility 
Of  light?  And  so  it  is  with  the  dark 
experiences  of  life.  When  thsy  are 
met  with  courage,  they  give  out 
sparks  of  spiritual  light.  Personal- 
ly, I  And  it  a  great  help  to  believe 
that  my  misfortunes  were  s»nt  for 
a  purpose,  even  if  the  purpose 
were  only  to  discipline  an  impa- 
tient, wilful  nature.  To  conceive  ot 
th*m  as  punishments  or  accidents 
is  intolerable.  I  can  work  with 
heart  and  mind  and  soul  only  when 
I  realize  that  1  shall  gain  spiritu- 
al strength  by  conquering  obstacles. 
In  the  light  of  this  belief  almost 
every  situation  in  life  offers  op- 
portunity for  effort  and  evsn  hap- 
piness. To  face  disaster  with  cheer- 
ful courage  and  faith  is  an  achieve- 
ment in  itself,  and  an  enduring  tri» 
umph.  There  is  the  thrill  of  adven- 
ture In  thought  that  we  may  be 
blazing  trails  thru  a  dark  world 
for  those  who  come  after  us.  With 
each  victory  we  win  we  push  for- 
ward a  little  the  frontier  of  achieve- 
ment. The  years  have  brought  mts 
a  despening  sense  of  the  univers- 
ality of  human  experience.  Every 
living  creature  is  handicapped  in 
one  way  or  another.  They  live  in 
nooks  and  crannies  of  the  universe. 
and  do  their  work  in  hard  places. 
"Whether  they  arc  happy  or  wretch- 
ed depends  a  great  deal  upon  their 
point  of  view.  To  many  the  battle 
Is  with  blind  forces,  while  others 
feel  that  they  are  marching  abreast 
with  an  invisible  army  of  prog- 
ttm  and  accomplishment.  One  con- 
ception is  chilling  and  destructive 
of  energy.  The  other  is  stimulat- 
ing  and  constructive.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  gain 
from  life  opportunity  and  happi- 
ness in  proportion  to  the  qualities 
Of  mind  and  heart  we  put  into  it.;' 

There  sesm'^fo  be  no  limit  to 
the  thing  a  rimbling  vacationist 
may  uncover  whether  or  not  he 
is  on  discovery  bent.  The  whit^ 
mice  farm,  the  onion  show  and 
the  rattlesnake  haven  are  only  a 
few  of  the  interesting  items  that 
came  to  the  attention  of  this  Sun 
Ray's  reporter  in  the  course  of  a 
brief  tour  of  upstate  New  York 
and  New  England.  Quite  by  ac- 
cident he  ran  across  a  man  with 
a  uniqus  hobby,  in  Monson,  Mass.. 
lives  H.  C.  Norcross,  who  has  gone 
In  for  collecting  firearms  on  an 
unusual  scale.  Blunderbusses,  old 
fowling  pieces  and  flintlocks  afe 
his  special  quarry.  in  the  Ave 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  he 
started  his  collection  he  has  as- 
sembled somft  of  the  rarest  pieces 
known  and  says  he.  win  continue 
to  collect  them  as  long  as  he  livcf 
In  assembling  them  he  has  visited 


^gland,  Holland,  France,  Switz- 
erland, Italy  and  Germany,  In 
each  of  those  countries  he  picked 
up  types  of  flrearms  that  have  his- 
toric value  or  represent  types  that 
are  virtually  extinct.  Several  flint- 
locks were  pick^  up  abroad.  One 
pair  from  Belgium  with  brass 
trimmings  have  flat  butts  equip- 
ped with  rings.  Another  pair  made 
by  Bond  in  London  show  arnivel 
ramrods.  Another  pair  dated  1712 
have  silver-capped  butts  and  the 
Napoleonic  period  iis  represented 
by  two  brass-trimmed  flintlocks 
bearing  the  name  "Charlesville." 
But  the  prize  pair  Of  flintlocks  ar« 
the  "royal  pistols  from  France." 
Mr.  NOrcross  explains:  "These 
were  made  by  Maubeuge  in  18H 
and  were  carried  by  the  guard  of 
the  last  King  of  France.  You  will 
notice  the  gold  lettering  across  the 
top:  "Garde  de  COrpt,  du  ROi.'  I 
was  prowling  around  an  old  shop 
In  P-iris  for  something  in  pistole 
and  when  I  made  my  inquiry  they 
dug  around  and  found  these  two 
all  covered  with  rust.  They  had 
probably  been  there  for  years, 
forgotten.  I  took  them  to  a  friend 
in  Philadelphia  who  ha.s  succeed- 
ed In   restoring  their   original   lus- 

I  ter."  A  Persian  flintlock,  lO  in- 
ches  long,    reputedly     more    than 

;  thret^  hundred  yeans  old,  has  a 
knob  butt  and  waA  used  in  the 
Thirty  Tears  War.  From  (jcrmany 
came  one  with  an  octagon  brass 
barrel  which  dates  back  to  the 
time  of  Frcdf>rick  the  Great.  In- 
cluded in  the  collection  about 
which  a  book  could   be  written  is 

an  old  English  stage  coach  blun- 
derbii  ,',  madn  by  Tate  In  London. 
Then    tiin'C    Is    a    double-barreled 

sporting   gun    with    a    whaiebonft 


/  HELEN  KELLER'S  GREATNESS 

#  Miss  Heeln  Keller's -actiop  an  turning  over 
fhe  Amftrican  Federa|,jflr  ^''^-tJa^  T^jnd  the  $5, 
award  given  her  by  The  PicLoxial  kWWW* 
one  of  those  unselfish  gestures  that  help  to  ren 
our    faUfli    )i\  ^human    nature. 

In  f  rwkinijr   this   donation,   Miss   Keller   appefi. 
for  wi^|pmlic  support  for  the  work  which  is 
in?  done  lo  afftviate  the  condition  of  the  blind  a 
the  deaf;\and  the  closing  words  of  her  appeal  ■' 
v.'orth    reprinting 

"I  wonder  if  this  is  not  the  day  for  which  I  ' 
came  deaf  and  blind— so  that  the  sun  may  rise 
the  minds  of  others, who  are  covered  with  a  dou 
darkness." 

'As  well  as  anything  could,  those  woi 
the  beating  of  a  generous  and  Indomitable 
heart. 


ircU    reflj 
le  wbmi 


CHARTER  BLIND  CENTER 

— « — 

Helen    Keller    Will    Visit    York    Next 

Mty   and    Deliver   Several 

Addresses 

L  ThC^lind  center  at  41  West  Mar- 
ket atreet  is  nan  Tiiniliiiip  under  a 
state  charter  and  will  become  a 
budgeted  state  organization.  If  no 
appropriation  however,  is  received 
from  the  sttite  or  if  the  citizens  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  this  organization 
do  not  come  to  the  aid  of  the  blind 
people  in  this  city  and  countj",  the 
work  being  carried  on  will  have  to 
be  closed  for  the  present  because  of 
financial  conditions.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  directors  last  evening  in  the 
rooms  of  the  American  Legion  auxi- 
liary, announcement  was  made  th?it 
Miss  Helen  Keller  who  is  probably 
the  best  known  blind  woman  in  this 
country,  will  visit  York  next  May  co 
give  addresses  in  the  interest  of  the 
blind.  The  meeting  was  presided  over 
by  H.  C.  Ulmer  vice  president. 

Last  year  the  Lions  club  financecL 
the  center  through  funds  raised  by 
having  the  United  States  Marine 
band  give  a  concert  in  this  city.  The 
year  previous  the  work  was  carried 
on  by  money  raised  by  the  junior 
Service  league  which  gave  a  charity 
ball  for  this  purpose. 

The  center,  of  which  Fred  Beyer 
is  superintendent,  has  an  enrollment 
in  its  school  at  the  present  time  of  15 
pupils  from  York  and  York  county. 
The  money  from  the  work  these 
people  do  at  the  center  is  used  to 
carry  on  the  school.  Chair  cane  seat- 
ing is  one  of  the  activities  which  the 
pupils  depend  on  a  great  deal  for 
revenues  and  persons  having  chairs 
to  neseat  would  greatly  aid  these  | 
blind  people  by  supplying  them  with 
this  work.  The  Braille  system  of 
reading  is  also  taught  in  the  school, 
apd  many  of  these  people  would  not 
be  able  to  acquire  this  means  of 
';  if  it  were  not  for  the  public 
-  citizens  who  aid  with  their 
material  means.  It  is  hoped  to  make 
the  center  more  self-sustaining  than 
in  the  past. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  will  take  place  at  6 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  9  in 
the  Manufacturers"  association 
building.  The  officers  follow:  Presi- 
dent, HarT>-  Read:  vice  president,  H. 
C.  Ulmer:  secretary.  Miss  Marlon 
Cook;  conosponrling  secretary,  Mi^ 
Virginia  Elliott  and  tieasuj^r, 
George  Kindig.  ^ 


Crop  GREETS , 

HELEN  KELLER 


Demoiist]^atioii}and  Address 

Are  Given  if  Notej  Blind 

Woman  at  High  School 


The  charming  and  buoyant  person- 
ality of  Helen  Keller,  the  world's 
most  famous  blind  person  and  one  of 
the  most  noted  of  all  women,  was  re- 
vealed to  an  audience  which  crowded 
the  high  school  auditorium  last  night 
for  Miss  Keller's  appearance  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Rotary  club. 

With  the  assistance  of  her  .secrtary, 
Polly  Thompson,  Miss  Keller  gave  a 
demonstration  of  her  ability  to  under- 
stand and  communicate  with  others, 
rather  than  a  formal  address.  In  a 
delightfuly  informal  manner  she  de- 
.scribed  to  eager  listeners  how  she 
learned  to  utter  her  first  words,  her 
experiences  in  college,  and  the  inter- 
esting experiences  slie  has  in  Jife,  end- 
ing with  a  plea  for  suppoi^t-^f'tTTe 
American  Foundation   for  the   Blind. 

While.-Mtss"K5TIef  followed  the  nar- 
rative with  her  fingers  on  Miss 
Thompon's  lips,  the  secretary  describ- 
ed how  Helen  Keller  was  slowly 
taught  to  speak  by  her  life-long 
friend  and  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sulli- 
van Macy.  Then,  in  the  form  of  an 
interview  between  Miss  Keller  and 
Miss  Thompson,  the  reactions  of  the 
blind  and  deaf  woman  to  all  that 
goes  on  around  her  are  described. 
Miss  Keller  spoke  her  answers  to 
Miss  Thompson's  questions  and  th»^ 
secretary  repated  the  answers  to 
make  sure  that  they  were  understood 
by  all. 

Miss  Keller  said  that  they  enjoy 
music  and  that  she  followed  the  orch- 
estra last  night  by  placing  her  hand 
against  the  door  and  feeling  the  vi-^ 
brations  while  waiting  for  her  ap- 
pearance. She  comprehends  much  by 
vibration,  such  as  the  applause  of  the 
audience  which  comes  to  her  through, 
the  floor  and  her  feet,  she  said.  Sh^l 
likes  to  dance  and  .swim. 

"Can  you  tell  whether  this  is  a 
large  hall?"  Miss  Thompson  a.sked. 

"Yes,"  replied  Miss  Keller.  "In  a 
large  hall  the  air  is  spacious,  while  in 
a  small  room  it  is  close. " 

She  .said  she  could  tell  there  were 
many  people  In  the  room  becau.se  of 
the  pulsation  of  their  breathing 
which  she  felt  on  her  cheeks.  Al- 
though she  cannot,  of  cour.se,  distin- 
guish colors,  she  has  a  mental  con- 
ception of  them,  she  explained.*  Pink 
mean.s  to  her  ".soft  and  sweet,  like  the 
heek  of  a  baby."  Purple  means  mys- 
;id  blur  menn.s  the  width  and 
,,^i:;!_uuin  of  the  skies." 


(Miss  Keller  said   that  her  philoso-l 

I  phy  of  life  was  that  "life  is  what  w&| 
al  Itogether  make  It  one  for  another.; 
■We    get   out    of    it   opportunity,    and 
happiness  in  proportion  to  what   we 
put  into   it."     She   said   the    aim   of 

'  teachers  should  be  "to  instill  in  chil-  j 
dren   love   and   co-operation   between 
all  nations  instead  of  fear  and  hos- 

■  tility." 

The  program  was  opened  by  Mayor 
Caven   who  introduced  Mrs.   W.  Ar- 
thur Saltford,  general  chairman.  Thp 
•  balance  of  the  program  was  conduct- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Addison  Jones 
of  the  Rotary  club.    Charles  B.  Hayes, ' 
field   director   of   the   Federation    for, 
the  Blind,  explained  the  work  of  the 
organization.    Musical  selections  were  • 
given  by  Scofield's  orchestra  and  Mrs/ 
Clifford  F.  Cook,  soloist,  accompanifC 
by  Alberta  Matthews.  > 


Practical  sympathy.         '^ 

Helen  Keller,  who  has  Ijeen^blind 
and  deaf  since  early  childhood,  but 
who  has  achieved  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  success  in  what  she  has  un- 
dertaken than  most  of  those  In  full 
possession  of  their  senses,  has  glv-| 
en  to  the  American  Foundation  foe 
the  Blind  an  award  of  $5000  made 
to  her  by  a  magazine.  In  making 
the  donation  Miss  Keller  took  the 
occasion  to  appeal  for  a  wider  pub- 
lic support  for  the  work  that  Is  be- 
ing carried  on  for  the  alleviation  of 
the  blind,  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous examples  of  which  is  the  Per- 
kins Institution  at  Watertown. 

The  closing  words  of  her  appealj 
were:   "I  wonder  if  this  Is  not  thai 
day  for  which  I   became  deaf  and! 
blind — so  that  the  sun  may  rise  in 
the  minds  of  others  who  are  cover- 
ed   with    a    double    darkness,"    a 
thought   that   could    be    conceived 
only  by  one    whose    human    sym-: 
pathles   have   been     intensified    by 
hfr  own  handkap-a  handicap   over- 
come by  indomitable  resolution. 


7    ^-<-'  <    ) 


Helen  Keller,  Blind  And  Deaf,  Thrills 
1400  Here  With  Story  Of  Achievements 


'  '^plen  Keller,  blind  deaf-mute, 
whose  conquest  of  her  limitations 
has  won  her  a  place  among  the  12 
greatest  American  women  of  our 
time,  inspired  the  wonder  Df  1400 
persons  as  she  spoke  in  the  Hol- 
yoke  high  school  auditorium  last 
night  in  the  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Standing  on  the  stage  beside  a 
beautiful  basket  of  chrysanthe- 
mums who.se  beauty  she  could  ap- 
preciate thru  her  marvelously 
trained  faculties,  Miss  Keller 
•■•listened"  to  the  applause  of  a 
packed  auditorium  as  it  came  to 
her  thru  vibrations  in  the  floor 
boards. 

A  matronly  figure,  in  her  early 
fifties,  with  a  smile  lit  by  a  high 
purpose,  she  pre.«ented  an  appear- 
ance that  will  not  be  soon  forgot- 
ten by  those   who  saw  her. 

The  dead  silence  that  came  as 
she  was  about  to  speak  in  the  pe  • 
culiar.  accents  of  one  whose  voice 
has  been  trained  from  nanteness  to 
a  semblance  of  normal  articulation, 
was  a  tribute  to  the  deep  interest 
the  audience  had  in  this  celebrat- 
ed woman. 

The  applause  that  followed  her  | 
remarks,  many  of  which  showed' 
amazing  ability  for  one  with  her! 
handicaps,  showed  how  her 
achievement  of  the  hitherto  im- 
possible has  sunk  into  the  con- 
,  sciousness  of  the  American  people. 
She  aroused  more  intere.st  in  the 
Amerif-an  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  than  might  a  score,  of  ordin- 
ary lecturers  and  the  result  was 
collection  of  $374  in  the  audiencoi 
toward  the  clo.se  of  the  meeting. 
Muss  Keller's  pre.sent  mission  is  to 
cover  the  country  to  raise  $2,000,- 
000    for  the  foundation. 

The  little  steps  by  which  Ml.ss 
Keller  attained  such  proficiency  in 
using  her  faculties  held  the  biggest 
thrill  for  the  audience. 

With  her  secretary.  Miss  Polly 
Thompson,  by  her  side,  repeating 
her  sentences  for  greater  clearness, 
Miss  Keller  told  the  story  of  her 
struggles  for  understanding.  As 
Miss  Thompson  repeated  her 
words.  .Vliss  Keller  r^ad  hpr  lips 
with  her  hand,  nodding  assr-nt  as 
the  end.  .<»he  "heard"  Miss  Thomp- 
son's questions  in  the  same  fashion, 
and  replied  to  them. 

Thp  day  .<»he  learned  from  her 
almost  equally  famous  teacher, 
Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  what 
"water"  means,  -was  a  highlight  In 
Miss  Keller's  career.  A  cup  of  wa- 
ter «as  poured  over  b»>r  hatid  as 
her  leacht-r  siMllcd '  over  and  o\<r 
lh<'  word  "w-H-t-e^",  until  It  wa.s 
Inilx'dded  in  her  ronsclousness. 
From  then  on  a  n>\\  era  of  under 
standing  i.itn"    to  the  young  Helen. 


Mi.ss  Keller's  great  .struggle  was 
the  attainment  of  speech  and  her 
greate.st  handicap  in  that  attain- 
ment was  hpr  deafne.s.?.  Before  she 
could  speak  h^r  difficulties  were, 
ajmbolized  by  the  manner  in  which  | 
she    asked    her    parents     for     ice- 1 

cream.    She    imitated    the    motions  I 
of   cranking   an   ice-cream    freezer,  i 
With    her    deft     fingers     at     the ' 
mouth    and    nostrils   of    her    secre- 
tary,   Miss    Keller    repeated    words  I 
containing     gutteral.      labials     and 
other     orthophonic    characteristics. 
They  came  somewhat  halting  from 
her  once-sealed  lips.    "Consolation, 
conciliation,      Connecticut."      Then  ■ 
another   group.    "Prosperity    pana- 
cea,   bachelor."    And    still    another, 
"Mother,   mathematics.   Mississippi,  | 
November,  nasturtium."  I 

"Little  by  little,  syllable  by  sy- 
lable,   I  learned  these   words,"  she 
explained  in  a  voice  keyed  to  a  dif-  { 
ferent  pitch  from  that  of  the  aver-  I 
age   person,  but   none   the  le.ss  im-  : 
der.standable. 

"I  can  hear  the  applause  with 
my  feet  thru  the  wood  Of  the  floor,  i 
And  I  know  this  hall  is  full  of  peo- 
ple because  the  air  is  warm  and  is 
full  of  little  pulsations  from  the 
breathing   of   many    person.*." 

"But  I  like  to  think  of  my  limlr 
tations  as  working  out  some  of 
God's  plans,"  she  said.  "It  is  much 
worse  to  have  eyes  and  yet  not  see 
than   it  is  to  be  without  vision. 

"Dear  friend.s,  1  am  glad  the  peo- 
ple of  Holyoke  have  taken  an  in- 
terest in  the  blind  of  America.  Be- 
fore any  group  of  handicapped  be- 
ings can  be  helped  properly,  it  is 
necessary  that  their  wants  be  un- 
derstood and  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the   Blind  does  that. 

"Clo.se  your  eyes — this  auditori- 
um,, the  faces  of  your  friends, 
where  have  they  gone.  Remember 
everyone  of  us  is  threatened  with 
blindne.ss.  In  that  dark  hour  would 
not  you  cry  out  for  a  friend  to 
teach  you.  And  that  is  the  kind 
of   friend    the    foundation    is." 

She  and  Miss  Thompson  together! 
told    of    Miss    Keller's    struggles    at 
Radcliffe    college,    where    she    was 
graduated      with      honors.  Her 

teacher,  then  Miss  Sullivan,  sat 
with  her  at  lectures,  reading  to 
her  in  mute  language  the  words  of 
professors.  In  the  same  way, 
books  were  read  to  her.  While 
ohe  can  reari  books  now  in  Braille, 
oewspapers  are  read  to  her  in  the 
Did   way. 

Miss  Keller  told  humorously  of 
her   horseback    riding  at   Radcliffe. 

A«ked  if  shf  likpd  flowerj"  she 
replied  they  are  her  gr»atf>?it  de- 
light. .**he  was  handed  a  bouquet 
of  talisman   rosea  and  Immediately 

il  ( I.  rilii'd     In'tii. 


"I  have  taken  much  strength 
from  these  New  Kngland  hills," 
she  deilared  in  refereme  to  her 
ride  from  Amherst  to  Holyoke 
yesterday  afternoon  witli  Mi-s. 
Nathan  P.  Avery.  She  could  tell 
by  the  air  tha't  the  countryside 
and  trees  were  mantled  in  snow.    ' 

Books  and  the  radio  are  gi-eat 
companions  of  Miss  Keller.  She 
can  distinguish  types  of  music  and 
rhythm  thru  her  highly  sensitive 
touch.  Among  her  favorite  auth- 
ors are  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
Joseph  Conrad  and  Mark  Twain. 
She  reads  much  philosophy  and 
poetry,  she   said. 

Mayor   Henry    J.   Toepfert    pije-  [ 

sided  it  the  meeting  which  was 
under  auspices  of  the  Holoyke 
Women's  Club  and  the  Holyoke 
IJons'  club.  On  the  paltforni  were 
Mrs.  Nathan  P.  Avery,  chairman 
of  the  reception  committee;  Mrs. 
William  G.  Dwight,  chairman  of 
invitations;  Mr.9.  L.  A.  Williston, 
general  chairman;  Mrs.  Albertine 
Dean,  blind  coloraturc  soprano; 
George  Webster,  flutist;  Mrs.  Ho- 
mer Newell,  accompanist,  y  and 
Charles  B.  Hayes,  field  director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
blind.    • 

Members  of  the  Lions  club,  with 
Donald  R.  Taber  as  chairman, 
were  ushers.  Members  of  the  .lu- 
noir  Service  corps  collected  the 
contributions. 

Mr.  Haj'es  outlined  the  work  of 
the  foundation,  which  devotes  all 
its  funds  to  helping  the  blind  to  a 
fuller  life.  Among  its  activities 
are  provision  of  libraries,  special 
Avatches  and  radios  for  the  blind 
and  research  work  in  perfecting 
the  technicque  of  printing  for  the 
blind. 

Mrs.  Dean,  whose  delicate  'and 
true  voice  has  been  much  appre- 
ciated by  radio  audiences  and  at 
public  gatherings  throughout  this 
region,  .sang  Meyerbeer'.<?  "Shadow 
Song"  and  "Land  of  the  Sky  Blue 
Waters"  as  an  encore.  With  Mr. 
Webster  playing  the  flute  obligato 
she  sang,  "I^ol  Hear  the  Gentle 
Lark"  of  Bishop.  Mrs.  Homer 
Newell  played  the  piano  accom- 
paniments. Mi.s.<<  Helen  Parker, 
brilliant  local  pianist,  played  Schu- 
mann's "Papillons"  at  the  end  of 
the  program. 

Miss  Keller,  who.se  next  speaking 
■  engagement   is  at   Kingston.    N.   Y., 
was   dri\  en    to    Springfield    by    Mrs. 
Avery  last  night  to  catch  the  11.05  ! 
train    for  New   York  city. 

Mrs.  Irving  S.  Pulcifer,  trea.surer 
of  the  Holyoke  Women's  club,  will 
bo  glad  to  receive  checks  during 
the  next  two  weeks  from  those  who 
were  not  prepared  last  night  tOi 
contribute  to  the  American 
jKpundalion    for   the   Blind. 


MisTKEllFR" 

«WASHE/RDBY 
OVERT.iOUSAND 

'Hearsif  feyJ^ngers  On  Secre- 
tary's Vocal  Organs  —  She 
Pleads  For  Blind.  m 

The  Presbyteiiail  church  was  packed 
ich    the    audience    ■whica 

^ Helen  Keller,  the  ushers' 

heinj  busy  bringing  chaii's  to  the  gai-1 
lery    for    the    last       minute       c/amer.s. 
There   were   over   i  thousand   present, 
and  Miss  Keller,  v.ho  can  not  see  or 
hear,  told  that  she  knew  the  audience; 
was  «   large   one   from    the   pulsating 
throbs   of   the   breathing   of   the  com-  i 
bined  assemblage  v\  hich      she      could 
feel  and  she  also  knew  it  was  a  com- 
modious room  the  verj'  air  of  the  build- 
ing.   Miss  Keller  enjoys  the  radio  and 
music,  and  she  gets   these  by  the  vi-| 
bra  lions,  as  was  evidenced  last  evening  i 
:.  f.-Tie  to  the  organ  tones 

_..,     _    50   the       aulic;nce       by 

jcrais    Thoin    Sr.,    who    presided,    and 
j  Rev.  Charles  Bcattie  Thompson,  paster 
;  of  the  church,  Miss  Keller  as.5istsd  by 
her  secretarj',   Po.ly  Tnompson.   walk- 1 
ed  up  to  the  rostnun.  where  she  was  j 
presented  with  a  large  bouquet  of  roses. 
Before    her    introduction,    the   audi-  I 
ence   gave   a   rising   voting   of   appre- 
to   Mrs.    Ann-i  Sullivan    Macy, , 
Keller's    first    taicher.    who   was) 
unable  to  be  preseni  j 

ivi-co  1  iiompsoif^jitiilg"  brief Iv.  telling 
of  Helen  Keller's  childhood,  of  the 
p^in.staking  efforts  made  by  Mrs.  Macy 
to  bring  a  new  meaning  in  life  to  the 
srtricken  little  girl.  As  she  spoke,  Hel- 
en Keller  would  place  her  hand  over 
the  speaker's  face,  a  finger  on  the 
lamyx,  another  on  the  mouth  and  then 
aJiother  on  the  no.se,  and  thus,  by 
."^easing  the  formations  and  enuncia- 
tions of  Miss  Thomp.'ion's  words,  would 
"hear." 

Mis.",  Keller.-,  i,.^i  v.ords  produced 
an  electrifj-ing  atmosphere  In  the  au- 
dience each  .sound  nad  syllable  pro- 
iiounc3d  with  difficult  and  at  times 
muffled  and  sutteral  and  at  others, 
clear  and  melodious.  As  she  «poke  her 
rtcretan'  r^^p^ated  each  phrase  or  sf^n- 
t^nce  all  in      the      a-i- 

wsuld   .  ..>  difficulty  in   foil 

Mis.s  Keller's  address. 

In  order  to  accuitom  member.^      oi 
the  audience  to  her  voice.  MLss  Kclbr 


replied  to  questions  asked  by  her  sec- 
retai-y  and  interspersed  her  answers 
with  humor. 

Miss  Thompson  told  of  how  Mrs 
Macy  presented  Helen  Keller,  then  a 
mere  child,  wth  a  doll  and  spelled 
the  letters,  d-o-1-1,  into  her  liand  over 
and  over  and  over  again,  until  its 
meaning  became  clear.  Later  Mrs 
Macy  dipped  one  of  Helen  Keller's 
hands  into  a  cool  stream  of  water  and 
spelled  the  word  watei-  into  her  hand 
in  the  same  manner.  In  this  way,  by 
constant  trainmg,  Miss  Keller  came  i 
to  learn  the  language  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

•My  philosophy  of  life,"  Helen  Kel- 
ler said,  in  reply  to  one  of  her  secre- 
tary's questions,  "is  that  we  get  out  of 
life  happiness  and  beauty  in  propor- 
tion to  what  we  put  into  it."  Later  she 
tcld  of  her  recent  trip  to  Europe,  of 
the  things  she  "saw"  and  "heard"  of 
the  impressions  they  made  upon  her 
and  of  the  joys  which  she  found  in 
traveling. 

Miss  Keller,  Miss  Tliompson  told  the 

audience,   is   an   inveterate   reader  of 

the  Bible  and  daily  reads  a  portion  of 

the  Scriptures.    To  this  she  attributes 

.her  command  of  perfect  En^sh 

"Do  you  consider  blindness  the  great- 
est misfortune?"  I,Iis3  Thompson  ask- 
ed. "No,"  T^'as  the  reply,  "it  is  so  much 
the  greater  misfortune  to  have  eyes 
and  see  not-."  .jfi^^^S 

Amon?  the  subjeccs  which  Miss 
Keller  studied  at  Radcliffe  coUegii.  of 
Harvard  university,  of  which  she  is 
a  graduate,  the  famous  visitor  said  she 
lijted  philosophy  and  literature  best, 
4)ut  did  not  like  mathematics.  Hand- 
spelling,  Miss  Keller  said,  "opened  a 
door  to  my  imprisoned  mind." 

Miss  Thompson  said  Miss  Keller 
learned  all  her  lessons  through  the 
hand -spelling  method,  with  Mrs.  Macy 
.spelling  each  word  of  professors'  lec- 
tures into  her  pupil's  hand.  In  this 
way,  to  this  day,  Miss  Keller  keeps  up 
with  current  events  in  newspapers  in 
between  trains,  as  .she  humoruosly  puts 
it,  traveling  from  city  to  city.  The 
Jiardest  thing  she  ever  learned  to  do, 
Miss  Keller  said,  was  to  leani  to  speak. 
She  reads  by  touch  in  a  num'oer  of 
languages. 

Granted  one  wish,  she  said,  siie 
would  wish  for  the  world  peace  and 
brotherhood. 

"Dear  friends,"  Miss  Keller  said  op- 
ening her  address,  "I  am  glad  the  peo- 
ple in  Hudson  are  taking  an  interest 
i.n  the  blind  of  America.  To  tinder- 
stand  is  to  give  constnjctive  assistance 
to  the  unfortunate." 

"If  you  really  want      lo      help  the 


blind,"  she  continued^^i^*^art,  "you 
must  i-ealize  what  it  would  be  like  to 
be  forever  in  the  dark.  We  have  the 
same  feelings  you  have  and  want  to 
see  the  same  things  you  do. 

"It  has  been  possible  for  me,  with  my 
teacher's  as.sistance,  to  find  living  in 
the  world  possible  with  my  limitations. 

How  much  easier  it  is  to  help  those 
v/ho  are  only  blind.  Close  your  eves 
fgi-  a  moment,  close  theiu  so  tightly 

"Ihat  you  cannot  .see  a  ray  of  light. 
This  churcli,  the  features  of  your 
friends,    where   are    they?    Remember, 

1  everyone  of  us  is  threatened  with  pos- 

fsibl  blindness." 

Miss  Keller  made  a  stiiTing  appeal 
for  funds  to  carry  on  the  w'>rk  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Blind, 
closing  her  address  with  the  following 
words : 
"When  that  fund  is  finished  I  will 

1  stop  begging  for  tne  blind.  When  you 
adopt  an  attitude  of  unc'y'irstandinj 
and  helpfulness,  the  difficulties  of  the 
blind   will  no   longer   be   unsurmount- 

;able." 

Mayor  Best  made    a    welcoming  ad- 

I  dress.  The  meeting  opened  with  in- 
vocation by  Rev.  Thompson.  Wen- 
dcver  Neefus  told  how  the  rotary  club 

'had  been  glad  to  bring  Miss  Keller 
here,  and  thanked  all  who  had  aided 
in  making  the  meeting  such  a  success 
Craig  Thorn  Sr.,  as  presiding  officer 
presented  the  speakers.  Charles  B 
Hayes,  field  director  of  the  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  told  of  what  the  or- 
ganization was  doing.  Mrs.  Clifford 
N.  Holsapple  and  Jack  Hardy  wei-e 
heard  in  solo  numbers. 

Leaving  the  church  the  reporter 
heard  a  woman  ask  her  companion. 
"Do  you  think  she  enjoys  life?"  Came 
the  reply,  "Yes,  she  doesn't  see  all  the 
unpleasant  things  that  we  do." 


Mrs.  Eddy  First  in        | 
Women  Leader  Listj 

New  York,  Dec.  21  (A.P.) — The  twelve 
outstanding    women    leaders   of   the    last 
one  hundred  years,  as  selected  by  128.882 
women  in  a  contest,  were  announced  at 
a  dinner  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Council  of  Women,  an  organiza- 
tion for  co-ordinating  the  efforts  of  wom- 
en's clubs.    The  vote  follows:  i 
Mary     Baker     Eddy,     founder    of    the 
Christian     Science     Church,     first,     wlthl 
102,762    votes.                                                         ! 
Jane  Addams,   founder  of  Hull  Housej 
in   Chicago,   99,147   votes.  i 
Clara     Barton,     founder    of    the    Redl 
Cross,   96,119.                                                          I 
Frances    E.    Willard,    founder    of    the 
Women's    Christian    Temperance    Union, 
90,303.                                                                     I 
Susan    B.    Anthony,    woman    suffrage 
leader,   84,321. 

Helen  Keller,  deaf  and  blind  lecturer. 
84,239. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  author  of 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"   73,999. 

Julia    Ward    Howe,    composer    of    the 
"Battle   Hymn   of  the   Republic,"   72,276. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  suffrage  leader, 
70,489. 

Amelia  Earhart  Putnam,  the  aviatrix, 
43,399. 

Mary  Lyon,  founder  of  Mt.  Holyoke 
College,   40,831. 

Dr.  Mary  E.  Woolley,  president  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  and  delegate  to  the  Geneva  Dis- 
armament Conference,  36,855. 

The  contest  was  started  after  a  list 
of  twelve  selected  by  a  committee  evoked 
protests  from  the  members.  The  list 
was  composed  of  Abigail  Adams,  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Doremus,  Dr.  Emily  Blackwell, 
Antoinette  B.  Blackwell  and  Mary 
Wright  Sewall,  along  with  Mary  Lyon, 
Clara  Barton,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Frances  Willard,  Jane 
Addams  and  Canie  Chapman  Catt. 
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Milestones  of  UnselUsh  Service 
Chart  Pathivay  of  Helen  Keller 


By  a  Staff  Artist  of  The  Christian  Scienxe  Monitor 
HELEN    KELLER 


An  open  poll  to  determine  the  12  greatest  women  leaders  in  the 
tied  States  during  the  last  100  years  was  taken  recently  by  the 
tional  Council  of  Women  and  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  for  the  Hall  of 
me  at  the  Chicago  Century  of  Progress  Exposition.  The  names  placed 

this  roll  of  honor  in  the  order  of  votes  received  were:  Mary  Baker 

dy,    Jane    Addams,    Clara    Barton,    Frances    E.    Willard.    Susan    B. 

thony,  Helen  Kelier,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Carrie 

"nman    Catt,    Amelia    Earhart   Putnam,   Mary   Lyon   and   Mary    E. 

'ey.  This  is  the  seventh  of  12  articles  on  their  careers. 


Now  or  at  any  later  lime,  tne 
simplest  and  most  accurate  thing 
that  can  be  said  of  Helen  Keller  is 
"She  made  herself  useful." 

A  splendid  example  of  a  complete 
triumph  over  an  infirmity,  Miss 
Keller's  career  has  been  a  series  of 
tableaus  of  progress.  From  one  stage 
to  another  she  has  gone  with  vigor 
and  good  humor.  Those  who  know 
her  well  and  see  her  often,  say  of 
her  that  she  is  one  of  the  happiest 
individuals  in  the  world — with  the 
kind  of  happiness  which  comes  from 
putting  self  aside,  and  laboring  to 
accomplish  good  for  others. 

Helen  Keller  v/as  born  in  Tus- 
cumbia,  Ala.,  the  daughter  of  a  land- 
poor  southerner  of  colonial  lineage, 
and  until  she  was  seven  her  world 
seemed  to  those  at  hand  to  hold 
little  promise  for  her. 

But  there  then  crossed  her  path 
Miss  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan,  a 
young  school-teacher,  to  whom 
somehow  the  vision  was  given  that 
here  was  a  life  that  need  not  be 
spoiled  because  of  a  physical  handi- 
cap. 

Graduated  With  Honors 

By  slow,  careful  beginnings,  a  sys- 
tem of  teaching  was  begun.  With 
what  success  these  beginnings  were 
crowned  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  in  1904  Miss  Keller  was  gradu- 
ated with  honors. 

By  1918,  Miss  Sullivan,  now  Mrs. 
Macy,  and  an  additional  secretary, 
Miss  Polly  Thompson,  were  living  in 
a  household  together  at  Forest  Hills 
on  Long  Island,  a  household  busy 
with  constructive  plans  for  bringing 
persons  handicapped  as  Miss  Keller 
had  been  into  a  heritage  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness. 

Lectures  and  stage  appearances, 
have  kept  Helen  Keller  before  the 
world;  not  for  personal  aggrandize- 
ment but  all  to  the  end  that  she 
might  help  others.  The  widening 
use  of  Braille  books  and  making 
them  available  to  those  who  could 
not  afford  to  buy  them  for  them- 
selves; the  establishment  of  scholar- 
ships for  ambitious,  handicapped 
boys  \nd  girls;  the  spreading  of 
knowledge  which  would  make  possi- 
ble and  encourage  the  participation 
of  friends  all  over  the  world  in  the 
problem  o^  smoothing  away  that 
seemed  hard  for  underprivileged 
people — these  have  been  her  con- 
tributions to  progress. 

I  Awards  Used  for  Others 

She  has  been  greatly  honored. 
When  the  honors  have  carried  with 
them  awards  of  money  Miss  Keller 
has  made  haste  to  turn  them  into 
funds  for  her  interesting  and  im- 
portant projects.  When  she  might 
have  been  thought  to  live  in  a  world 
of  considerable  .solitude,  she  has  said 
the  exact  opposite  was  true;  she  has 
savored  the  amusements  and  inter- 
ests of  her  fellows,  riddon  in  air- 
planes, gone  on  camping  trips,  sat 
in  a  motion  picture  house  beside 
Charles  Chaplin,  visited  houses  of 
royalty  In  Europe,  climbed  moun- 
tains, sailed  great  rivers  and  oceans, 
owned  pets,  loved  the  rush  and  roar 
of  great  cities,  and  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  country.  


Yvncii    siic   i;uuiu    cttoiiy    iiitvc    uet 

a  stone  the  builders  of   the  wor 

would  have  rejected,  she  has  mac 

herself  a   stone    of   utmost    impo 

I  tance.  pointing  the  way  to  othe 

'  who  have  followed  her  example 

carrying    through    the    great     ai 

kindly  things   that   a   world,  mai 

thoughtful,  may   do   for  those   u 

able  to  do  them  for  themselves. 
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SIZE  OF  MUSIC  HALL 
AMAZES  MISS  KELLER 
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05  She  Inspects  New  Radio 
City  Theatre. 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  whose  contact! 
with  the  world  is  through  the  tips 
of  her  sensitive  fingers,  felt  her 
way  through  the  Radio  City  Music 
Hall  yesteiday  and  was  impressed 
by  the  sense  of  magnitude  which 
she  received. 

Miss  Keller,  who  was  accompanied 
by  her  secretary  and  companion, 
Miss  Polly  Thomson,  and  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan,  began  with  the  main 
foyer.  As  she  stood  on  the  steps 
beneath  the  sweeping  mural  on  the 
north  wall  and  posed  for  photog- 
raphers she  attracted  around  her  a 
crowd  of  several  hundred  persons 

She  went  to  the  bronze  doors 
opening  from  the  foyer  into  the 
auditorium  and  felt  the  figures  in 
relief  on  them.  They  amused  her, 
I  for  she  laughed  as  her  fingers 
moved  from  one  to  the  other.  She 
turned  to  Miss  Thomson  and  said: 
"It  needs  censoring.  It's  too  se- 
ductive." 

Then  she  went  down  to  the  main 
lounge,   feeling  of   the   columns   of 

black  mirrors,  while  Miss  Thomson 
explained  the  essential  colors  of  the 
carpets,  walls  and  lighting  fixtures. 
"Why  so  much  black?"  Miss  Keller 
asked.  "Why  not  a  gray  or  a  soft 
blue?"  No  one  seemed  to  know 
what  answer  to  give.  Finally  Miss 
Thomson  ventured  to  suggest  that 
the  color  wa.s  "modern." 

As  the  insnection  of  the  theatre 
continued  the  size  came  more  and 
more  to  impress  Miss  Keller.  She 
seemed  to  be  amused  again  when, 
after  stopping  to  finger  a  plant  on 
the  first  mezzanine,  she  was  told 
that  It  was  called  "elephant's  ears.' 

Taking  a  particular  interest  in 
having  the  colors  of  the  theatre's 
decoration  explained  to  her,  she  re- 
marked that  "it  must  be  soothing 
to  the  eyes." 

She  examined  at  great  length 
Laurent's  aluminum  figure,  "Goose 
Girl,"  calling  it  '  very  saucy." 


HELEN  KELLER  TALKS      \ 

IN  BEHALF  OF  BLIND    j 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  171 

Famous  Deaf  And  Blind  Woman 

Makes  Appeal  For  American 

Foundation  For  Blind 


Helen  Keller,  who  has  overcome 
seemingly  unsurmountable  difficulties' 
with  her  determination  to  be  educat- 
;ed  and  to  see,  hear  and  speak,  in  spite 
of  the  results  of  an  illness  when  she 
was  nineteen  months  old  which  de- 
prived her  of  her  pow^ers  of  speech, 
j  hearing  and  sight,  is  to  be  in  Oyster 
Bay,  on  Friday  evening,  Feb.  17th. 
She  comes  accompanied  by  her  Sec- 
retary, Miss  Polly  Thomson,  in  behalf 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Her  object  is  to  inform  her 
hearers  of  the  extensive  work  of  the ' 
Foundation  among  the  blind  people 
of  this  country.  Miss  Keller  will 
speak  in  the  High  School  Auditorium 
at  8:30  o'clock. 

The  distinguished  visitor  was  born 
in  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  June  27, 
1880,  the  daughter  of  Captain  Arthur 
H.  and  Kate  Adams  Keller.  Since 
1887,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  has  been 
her  instructor  and  companion,  and. 
through  this  woman  Miss  Keller  has 
come  to  know  the  privileges  and 
pleasures  in  speech  and  of  "hearing" 
in  her  own  individual  way.  She  has 
also  made  much  improvement  in 
speech  under  the  instruction  of  the 
late  C.  A.  White  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music.  In  spite  of 
her  almost  unsurmountable  handi- 
caps. Miss  Keller  entered  Radcliffe 
College  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1900 
and  after  four  years  was  graduated 
with  high  honors.  She  was  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  and  is  now  a 
member  of  various  advisory  boards 
for  the  blind  and  deaf.  She  is  well 
known  throughout  the  world  as  a  lec- 
turer and  writer. 

Helen  Keller  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  world's  most  famous 
deaf  and  blind  woman.  Not  content 
with  all  these  achievements  for  her- 
self, hor  aim  and  constant  dream  is 
to  help  others  who  have  the  same 
handicap  to  find  a  joy  in  life  which 
could  not  otherwise   be   theirs.     The 
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Is  striving  to  accomplish  this  end,  and 
throu<?h  that  organiation  Miss  Keller 
is  making  her  dream  come  true.  The 
Foundation  correlates  the  work  now 
being  done  among  the  various  insti- 
tutions, promotes  throughout  the 
country  all  the  best  forms  of  such 
work,  and  maintains  a  national  infor- 
mation bureau  relative  to  the  blind. 
Other  work  of  the  Foundation  in- 
cludes improvement  of  the  curricu- 
lum of  education  for  blind  youths  and 
re-education  of  adult  blind  along 
practical  lines.  Students  of  work 
for  the  blind  are  offered  the  facilities 
of  a  reference  and  lending  library  of 
more  than  5,000  books,  pamphlets 
and  manuscripts  relating  to  the  blind 
and  their  welfare. 
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HELEN  KELLER 
'  ASKS  BUND  AID 

,  f 

Attends  Church  Meeting 
In  Hollis  School 


To  aid  in  the  campaign  for  $2,- 
J00,000  for  the  American  Founda- 
tion of  the  Blind,  Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler appeared  at  Public  School  118, 
190-20  109th  rd.,  Hollis,  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  meeting  was  held 
ander  the  auspices  of  the  Protes- 
i;ant  Churches  of  Hollis,  in  con- 
junction with  the  foundation. 

Miss  Polly  Thompson,  secretary 
tc  Miss  Keller,  spoke  of  Miss  Kel- 
ler's early  life  and  her  struggle  to' 
achieve  education  despite  her  three 
handicaps  of  being  deaf,  dumb  and ! 
blind.     Miss   Keller   stood   by  her; 
secretary   and    "read"  every   word ' 
Miss  Thompson  said  by  placing  her 
fingers  close  to  the  latter's  lips. 

The  Rev.  Lornc  W.  Brown,  pas- 
or  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
rlollis,  chairman  of  the  general 
:ommittee,  presided.  He  introduced 
Charles  B.  Hayes,  field  director  of 
the  Foundation,  Avho  spoke  on  the 
)rganization's  work  and  appealed 
to  the  audience  to  aid  in  complet- 
ing the  program  which  the  Ame- 1 
rican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  | 
mapped  out. 

Four  other  ministers  and  mcm-i 
bers  of  the  Hollis  Woman's  Club 
and  the  Hollis  Lions  Club  compi-ise 
the  committee.  The  ministers  are 
the  Rev.  William  H.  Burgwin  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Barry,  rector  of 
the  St.  Gabricl'.s  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  the  Rev.  Dale  De 
Witt  of  the  Unitarian  Church  and 
the  Rev.  Ralph  H.  read  of  the  Hoi-, 


WOULD    YOU    WISH 

n  Keller,  blind,  deaf^^ 
childhO<>d^uLjtib<f^"as^> 
bntal  and  spiritual  cultme 
has  a  wide  range  of  knowledge,  and  whose 
I  life  has  been  an  inspiration  and  blessing  to 
millions,  in  a   recent  article  says  that   u 
le  were  granted  sight  for  but  three  days 
mere  are  certain  things  which  she  would 
most  want  to  see.  ^ 

On  th€  first  day  she   would  wish  mo?tf" 
of  all  to  see  the  fswies  of  those  who  have 
become  dear  to  her,  who  have  been  gentJe 
i-ind,   and   companionable,   and   who   have 
ade  it  worth  while  for  her  to  live  and 
Jirive. 
On  the  second  day,  she  would  want  most 
behold  the  dawn  of  a  new  morning,  the 
ory  of  the  sunrise,  the  "thrilling  miracle 
V  which  night  is  transformed  into  day," 
le  grace  of  the  fashion  of  all  living  things 
in  nature. 

On  the  third  day  of  privilege  she  would 
go  down  where  men  live  and  work,  to  watch 
le  tide  of  human  life  moving  along  the 
.reet*  and  thoroughfares,  to  see  the  faces 
of  those  that  pass,  some  sad,  some  gay, 
some  filled  with  determination  and  hope, 
others  with  hesitation  and  fear,  all  bent 
upon  their  various  plans  and  living  their 
own  lives  yet  with  interests  inextricably 
woven  together  into  one  vast  web  stretch- 
ing around  the  globe  and  backward  and 
forward  over  ages  of  time. 

A  long  while  ago  Jesus  said  of  the  peo- 
ple of  his  time:  "Having  eyes,  they  see  not." 
They    were    not    deprived    of    that    vision 
hich   enabled   them  to  look   about  upon 
lings   objective    to    themselves,    but    they 
ere    unable   either    to    look   within   their 
ATI  hearts  or  into  the  deeper  meanings  of 
nature  and  destiny.     They  had  no  power 
of  insight  or  interpretation,  they  were  in- 
sensitive   to    and    insensible    of   the    great 
.spiritual     forces     and    movements     which 
;ape  and  reshape  human  life,  and  though 
le  Son  of  Man  stood  in  their  midst  and.' 
le  Kingdom  of  Heaven  opened  its  doors 
i  them,  they  were  blind  fa  their  privileges! 
■  and  opportunities.  i 

Millions  today   are  blind.     Blind   to  the 
Its  of  friendship,  of  love,  of  goodness,  of 
;iselflshness,  of  tenderness;  to  the  mean- 
ing of  home,  to  the  opportunity  of  service 
to  the  delights  of  social  fellowship  refined 
and  purified  by  affection  and  by  mutual 
onsideration;    to   the   grace   of   childhood, 
nd  the  flowering  of  youth,  and  the  work- 
ig   of  social   forces,   and   the   stream   of 
i  history. 


mere   are   muiions   wno   never  watch   a 
,  siuirise  or  turn  their  heads  to  see  the  glow 
I  of  expiring  day.    To  whom  beauty  makes 
,  no  appeal  and  for  whom  nature  has  no 
oieaning  aside  from  nutriment  for  the  bodj', 
1  ire  for  warmth,  and  a  covering  from  the 
elements.     The    sense    of    appreciation    is 
dead   within   them.     All   thhigs   are   com- 
mon.    There  is  no   burning  bush   on  the 
mountain.     Thei-e    is    nb    ladder    in    the 
desert.    There  is  no  vision  nor  dream.    All 
is   prosaic,  devoid  of  poeti-y,   so   that  two 
and  two  make  four,  and  nothing  •over,  ai;d 
existence  is  measured  by  a  rule,  and  life 
may  be  weighed  in  scales  of  profit  and  los,? 
"When    there    is    no    vision    the    people 
perish."     That    is    a   true    saying.     Helen 
Keller  is  a  stranger  to  the  light  of  earths 
little  day,  but  her  sightless  eyes  have  not 
obscured  the  "uncreated  light"  which  glori- 
fies the  life  of  the  spirit  and  floods  eter- 
nity with  Its  deathless  radiance. 


More    than    700    persons    packed 
the   Riverhead    Hig-h    School    Audi- 
torium Monday  night  t('  hear  Miss 
Helen   Keller,   noted    blind    leader, 
iniake  a  fei-vent  plea  for  contribu- 
itions  to  a  $2,000,000  fund  for  the 
American      Foundation      for     the 
'Blind.  A.s  a  result  of  the  meeting', 
which  was   sponsored    by  the    Riv- 
"erhead    Woman's    Club,   over   .$300 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  fund. 
I     Miss    Polly    Thompson,    who    is 
'  Miss    Keller's  secretary,  presented 
her    to   the   audience    and    co-oper- 
ated  with    her   in    making   the  ap- 
peal. Miss  Keller  by  means  of  plac- 
ing her  fingiers  on  the  lips  of  her 
companion,  was  able  to  follow  the 
explanation  of  her   life  work   and 
would    nod    her     head     as    various 
phases  of  her  career  was  outlined. 
To  illustrate   Miss  Keller's  keen 
insight     on     present    day    affairs, 
Miss  Thompson  asked   her,  "What 
do  you  think   of   the  depression?" 
Miss    Keller    responded    in    a   slow 
but   deliberate    manner:    "The   de- 
pression is  doing  us  much  good.  It 
is    teaching    us    the    fundamental 
facts  of  life."  She  then  entered  a 
plea  for  the  education  and  better- 
ment  of    the   blind   people    in    this 
country,  A  large  bouquet  of  roses 
was  presented  to  Miss  Keller  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  her  program, 
I  and   she  graciously  expressed   her 

•appreciation. 

A  very  inspirin"  part  of  the  pro- 
gram was  the  recitation  of  two 
verses  of  "Nearer  My  God  to 
Thee,"  by  Miss  Keller.  Later  Miss 
Bessie  Well.-  and  William  Elton, 
accompanied  by  Mrr,.  Albert  E. 
TV-ynr-.  played  "N^-arer  My  God  to 
Thee,"  with  the  audience  joining 
in.  ]»JisH  Keller  was  able  to  follow 
the  Hong  by  hoUing  her  hand  close 
to  Mr.  RUon's  violin  and  by  means 
of  the  vihrations  :.<>ceivod  could 
'i-ansform  them  into  the  true 
mf-aning  of  the  hymn.  Alton  Meds- 
gt'r.  ucconiM.'tnicd  by  Mrs.  Med»- 
ger  iicnd")  .i  trv.ral  vocal  solos. 
^Ivde  Tookf  r  presided  at  the  meet- 


ihe  memtjers  of  the  Woman  s 
Club  who  assisted  in  arranging  for 
the  appearance  of  Miss  Keller 
were  c 

Mrs.  George  Pugsley.  chairman; 
Mrs.  Ernest  W.  Tooker,  Mrs.  I.  M. 
Young,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lundberg,  Mrs. 
Horace  J.  Wells.  Mrs.  L.  Y.  Rob- 
inson. .Mrs.  Hallock  Luce.  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Clyde  Tooker  and  Mrs.  May  Lup- 
ton. 

[  The  following  members  of  the 
Riverhead  Rotary  Club  assisted 
the  committee  and  also  acted  as 
ushers:  Ellis  Duvall,  Eugene  Kane, 
Barton  Sedgwick,  George  C.  Col- 
yer.  Edward  Lawson.  H.  S.  Cun- 
ningham and  Lewis  C.  Austin. 


HEN  mm 


]M  m. 


Helen  Keller,  most  famous  blind 
person  in  the  world,  expressed  con- 
fidence today  that  the  world  would 
recover  from  the  depression  and 
said  she  expected  "great  things" 
from  President-Elect  Roosevelt. 

Miss  Keller  came  to  Baltimore 
to  speak  tonight  in  Mount  Vernon 
Place  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's 
City  Club  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  She  said 
today :  * 

"I  am  trying  to  raise  another 
$1,000,000  for  the  blind.  It  is 
I  hard  in  times  like  this  to  ask  for 
money,  but  the  blind  would  be  so 
disappointed  if  I  quit  now.  I 
Mm  sure  that  I  shall  find  hearts 
and  purses  big  enough." 

Miss  Keller's  enjoyment  of  sun- 
shine and  flowers  is  keen.  She 
can  feel  the  sunshine  and  knows 
hundreds  of  varieties  of  bloom  by 
the  fragrance  and  the  texture  of 
petals  tand  leaves.    She  said: 

"When  I  vKited  the  Burbank 
gardens  in  California  I  was  able 
to  name  ail  but  two  of  the  many 
flowers  in  the  plant  wizard's  gar- 
dens." 
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^iss  Helen  Keller  Will 
^^  Appear  in  Charleston 

Proceeds  of  Appearance  April  13  at  High  School 

Auditorium  Are  to  Go  to  the  American 

Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher  and  companion,  Miss  Anne 
Mansfield  Sullivan,  both  of  whom  are  recognized  as  being  among 
remarkable  women  of  the  world  in  consequence  of  their  achieve- 
ment of  having  educated  Miss  Keller  in  spite  of  her  inabilities, 
will  appear  at  the  high  school  auditorium  at  8:30  o'clock  Thurs- 
day night,  April  13,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Charleston  woman's 
club.  The  audience  will  comprise  prominent  people  of  Charleston 
who  will  receive  invitations  prior  to  the  event. 

A   collection  will   toe  taken   in  the"      ^  i--  \  Ay  \/       \f  L  ^,       \ 

course  of   the   evening.   Total       pro-        ^^^^cm^^v^  V/Ya..  liriy^O^^c,-^ 

ceeds  will  go  to  the  American  Foun-|  O^o^    .       *t ^     /  ^  ^  3  _ 


dation  lor  the  Blind.  Governor  Her- 
man Guy  Kump  will  be  among  spon-l 
sors.       Mrs.    Cyrus   Hall    Is      general 
chairman;  Mr.  D.  H.  Gates,  treasurer. 
Dr.  Ernest  Thompson   Is   chairman  | 
of    the    executive    committee      which 
comprises  Mrs.  C.  C.  Dickinson,  Mrs. 
G.   W.   Bloom,   Mrs.   H.    G.    Rummel, 
Mrs.    Braxton    Miller,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 
William  G.  Conley,  Dr.  J.  E.  Robins,  i 
Mr.  George  S.  Laidley.  Mr.  W.  S.  Ma-j 
son    Is    chairman    In    charge    of    the 
^usical   program. 


HELEN  KELLER  10 


Noted  Blind  Woman  To  Speak 
In  Interests  Of  Founda- 


/ 


tion  For  Blind 


Helen  Keller,  noted  blind  woman, 
will  come  here  for  an  address  Mon- 
day evening.  April  10,  and  will  be 
heard  at  the  auditorium  of  West 
High. 

The  Woman's  Club  is  sponsoring 
her  appearance  here  and  no  admis- 
sion will  be  charged  though  a  sUver 
offering  will  be  taken  which  will  go 
to  the  fundi**  the  American  Poun- 
datlon  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Keller  Ls  touring  several 
states  in  the  interest  of  the  foun- 
dation and  will  address  a  Hunting- 
ton audience.  She  oomes  here  di- 
rectly from  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  services  of  Miss  Keller  were 
offered  the  local  club  by  Mrs.  John 
S  Harvey,  president  of  the  West 
Virginia  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  Miss  Keller  is  sent  to  cities 
where  a  Junior  women's  organiza- 
tion exists  within  the  Woman's  club 
organization,  and  the  junior  depart- 
ment of  the  local  club  will  direct 
her  appearance  here. 

The  foundation  which  she  serves 
conducts    an    educational     depart- 
ment for  the  blind  and  disseminates  | 
Information   on   all   .sorts  of   topics] 
relating  to  theb-  education. 

Miss  Keller  appeared  here  many 
years   ago     in     the     old   Fairmont 
Grand  Opera  House  and  those  who, 
heard  her     recall  her     charm  and  I 
personality. 


WhatC^lor  Are  YourWife's  Eyesr 

Our  advice  to  the  married  man  is  to  discover 
the  exact  color  of  his  wife's  eyes.  Helen  Kel- 
lar  has  started  something  and  there  is  no  tell- 
ing where  it  might  strike.  It  might  be  embar- 
rassing, and  even  worse,  for  her  to  ask  him 
suddenly,  face  averted,  "William,  what  color  are 
my  eyes?"  William  might  have  to  think  fast. 
He  L  might  even  have  to  resort  to  evasion  and 
subterfuge.  He  might  find  himself  in  a  mean 
hole.;  Miss  Kellar  has  learned  in  the  course  of 
asking  many  questions  of  many  persons,  that 
the  world  is  full  of  Williams  who,  under  interro- 
gation by  wives,  would  make  the  wrong  guess. 

Miss  Kellar,  who  has  never  heard  a  sound 
or  seen  daylight  separate  from  darkness,  has 
learned  that  those  who  have  the  blessed  sense 
of  sight  often  know  little  of  how  to  use  it.  She 
knows  what  she  would  like  to  see,  and  has  told 
about  it  in  an  Atlantic  Monthly  article  entitled 
"Three  Days  to  See." 

If  one  did  not  know  the  great-hearted 
courage  and  optimism  of  this  gifted  woman,  her 
words  would  be  sad  indeed,  as  she  tells  how 
she  would  use  such  a  trio  of  days  were  they 
vouchsafed  her.  For  instance,  she  writes: 

"I  should  let  my  eyes  rest,  too,  on  the  face 
of  a  baby,  so  that  I  could  catch  a  vision  of  the 
eager,  innocent  beauty  which  precedes  the  in- 
dividual's consciousness  of  the  conflicts  which 
life  develops.  And  I  should  like  to  look  into 
the  loyal  trusting  eyes  of  my  dogs — the  grave, 
canny  little  Scottie,  Darkie,  and  the  stalwart, 
understanding  Great  Dane,  Helga,  whose  warm, 
tender,  and  playful  friendships  are  so  comforting 
to  me.     I  should  also  view  the   small  simple 


things  of  my  home.  I  want  to  see  the  warn 
colors  in  the  rugs  under  my  feet,  the  picture 
on  the  walls,  the  intimate  trifles  that  transforr 
a  house  into  a  home.    I  should  take  a  long  wal 

he  woods  and  intoxicate  my  eyes  on  th 
beauties  of  the  world  of  nature,  trying  desperatt 
ly  to  absorb  in  a  few  hours  the  vast  splendo 
which  is  constantly  unfolding  itself  to  thos 
who  can  see." 

To  those  of  us  who  have  always  seen,  th 
eyes,  as  Miss  Kellar  says,  are  forgotten,  as  w 
accept  sight  as  a  part  of  existence.  But,  t 
return  to  our  married  men  friends,  they  ha 
better  take  her  tip  and  refresh  a  knowledg 
which  once  upon  a  time  must  have  been 
treasured  possession. 
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MISS  KELLER  FINDS 
A  'FLAW  IN  SHAW 

She  Discerns  It  in  His  Remark 

to  Her,  'All  Americans  Are 

Deaf,  Blind — and  Dumb.' 


STILL   THINKS   HIM    GREAT 


But  Blind  Author  Feels  After 
Interview  at  Lady  Astor's  Home 
That  He  Does  Not  Reach  Genius. 


By  HELEX  KELLER. 

Copyright.  1933.  by  NANA.  inc. 

I  think  George  Bernard  Shaw  is 
one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  world 
today.  But  in  some  respects  he  Is 
wanting  when  weighed  in  the  scales 
of  supreme  genius. 

At  any  rate,   that  is  the  way  he 
impressed  me  when  I  met  him  re- 
(Cently  at  the  home  of  Lady  Astor 
in  London. 

His  is  a  most  exliilarating  pe«on- 
ality.  For  at  least  forty  years  he 
has  questioned  all  our  traditions, 
ridiculed  all  our  conventions  and 
scoffed  at  all  our  virtues.  And, 
though  we  have  writhed  under  his 
lash  we  have  elevated  him  to  the 
pinnacle  of  a  prophet  by  reading 
him,  going  to  his  plays  and  discuss- 
ing him  early  and  late.  When  he 
arrives  in  the  United  States  shortly, 
in  the  course  of  his  world  tour,  he 
expects  the  continent  to  tip  over 
with  the  weight  of  his  American 
admirers  all  rushing  to  the  dock 
to  greet  him. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  man  living 
who  can  hold  a  candle  to  this 
crotchety  Irishman  for  exposing  the 
the  shams  and  lies  of  civilization. 

By  tearing  the  veil  of  self-decep- 
tion from  our  eyes  he  has  made  us 
realize  that  empire  is  another  name 
jfor  oppression  and  war;  that  our 
educational  system  does  its  best  to 
'quench  whatever  intelligence  there 
is  in  the  minds  of  children:  that 
financiers  are  not  necessarily  wise 
men;  that  wealth  is  not  prosperity; 
that  modern  industrialism  is  slav- 
ery; that  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ple are  not  obviously  the  chosen 
of  God-  that  machinery  and  speed 
do  not  make  a  happy  people:  that 
the  chief  object  of  our  law  courts  is 
not  justice.  But  Shaw  has  smashed 
all  our  Idols  with  such  verve  and  wit 
and  satirical  acumen  that  we  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  process. 

A  Dogmatic  Preacher. 

Quite  early  In  his  career  Mr.' 
Shaw  perceived  that  mankind  lis- 
tens to  a  fiercely  dogmatic  preacher 
who  denounces  brilliantly  its  state 
of  sin.  He  must  have  studied  dili- 
gently the  method  of  John  Knox 
and  Calvin  and  learned  from  them 
the  art  of  supreme  assertion  and 
the  importance  of  utterly  destroy- 
ing one's  opponents.  i 


Mr.  Shaw  says  it  is  an  Instinct 
with  him  to  attack  any  idea  which 
has  been  full-grown  fcr  ten  years. 
By  some  freak  of  nature  his  mind 
always  takes  the  opposite.  While 
imposing    his    viev^-s    upon    us    he 

i  shoots  off  the  aphorism,  "You 
should  have  no  convictions,  for,  as 
Nietzsche  puts  it.  convictions  are 
prisons."  Mr.  Shaw  hacks  at  our 
most  cherished  traditions  and  cares 
not  where  the  chips  fall.  He  is  as 
elemental  as  the  lightning  that 
clears  the  atmosphere.  Like  Cal- 
vin, he  would  send  the  human  race 
to  hell  for  the  sake  of  a  logical  con- 
clusion. 

My  personal  admiration  for  George 
Bernard  Shaw  is  genuine  and  deep. 
The  flashlights  of  his  mind  have 
flashed  strong  rays  into  the  physi- 
cal darkness  which  I  have  known 
from  infancy. 

My  mother  and  I  used  to  have 
heated   arguments   over  his   books, 

'  especially  the  prefaces  to  the  plays. 
With  most  Southern  people  of  her 

[  day,  mother  preserved  a  romantic 
attitude  toward  life.  She  was 
shocked  by  Mr.  Shaw's  iconoclasm 

I  and  bitterly  resented  what  she  re- 
garded as  his  subversive  ideas.  She 
thought  he  was  a  vainglorious  char- 
latan. "He  audaciously  takes  it 
upon  himself,"  she  would  say,   "to 

1  chastise   humanity   and   gets   away 

I  with  it.  He  has  never  had  a  child 
of  his  own,  or  taught  one,  yet  he 
presumes  to  criticize  parents  and 
teachers.  Awe-stricken  by  his  con- 
ceit and  bewildered  l)y  his  mon- 
strous pretensions,  they  submit  like 
sheep." 

But  while  one  half  of  my  mind 
agreed  with  my  mother,  the  other 
half  hailed  George  Bernard  Shaw 
as.  a  cleansing  storm  sweeping 
through  the  world. 

"Pygmalion"  Meant  Much. 

I  have  his  plays  and  essays  in 
Braille,  but  long  before  they  were 
embossed  my  teacher  spelled  into 
my  hand  Mr.  Shaw's  electrifying 
challenges  of  society.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  thrill  of  "seeing"  "Pyg- 
malion" for  the  first  time  in  Chi- 
cago, with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
In  the  role  of  the  cockney  girl 
whose  outlandish  dialect  was  trans- 
formed into  the  speech  of  a  lady 
through  the  genius  of  a  student  of 

I  phonetics. 

I  understood  that  play  so  well. 
The  difficulties  that  confronted  me 
when  I  undertook  to  learn  to  speak' 
wero  far  greater  than  the  cockney 
girl  ever  dreamed  of.  At  the  age 
of  19  months  my  ears  were  sealed, 
and,  as  a  result  of  deafness,  in  a 
very  short  time  I  became  mute 
also.  When  my  teacher,  Anne  Sul- 
livan Macy,  first  came  to  me,  lan- 
guage of  any  sort  had  no  meaning 
to  me.  I  could  utter  only  primitive 
sounds.  I  was  a  child  of  7  when  I 
essayed  the  heart-breaking  task  of 
learning  to  speak.  So  language  and 
speech  have  a  deeper  meaning  to 
me  than  to  those  who  learn  them 

I  normally.  ^ 

From  the  night  I  "saw"  Pygm^^•l 
lion"  I  wanted  to  meet  Mr.  Shaw' 
and  tell  him  how  wonderfully  I 
thought  he  had  depicted  the  intri- 
cacies of  speech.  This  desire  per- 
sisted through  the  years  and  grew 
stronger  with  every  new  play  he 
wrote.  His  "Saint  Joan"  moved 
me  profoundly.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  his  Interpretation  of  (ho  Maid 
of  Orleans  was  truer  than  anv  other 
I  had  read,  not  even  exceptinsr  Mark 
Twafn's  masterpiece.  I  wished  more 
than  ever  to  touch  the  hand  that 
had  written  so  understandingly 
about  Joan  of  Arc. 


I  Some  of  this  intense  Interest  in 
Mr.  Shaw  must  have  been  evident 
to  Lady  Astor  when,  at  a  luncheon 
she  gave  me  during  my  visit  to 
London,  I  talked  with  her  about 
him,  for  she  said:  "You  two  must 
meet    each    other."      A    few    days 

.afterward  Lady  Astor  telephoned 
[to  in\ite  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  my 
teacher;  Polly  Thomson,  our  secre- 
tary, and  myself  to  come  to  her 
hnuse  at  3:30  in  the  afternoon  and 
meet  George  Bernard  Shaw.  I  do 
not  remember  ever  being  so  excited 
crver  meeting  any  one  as  I  was 
that  day.  I  wanted  intensely  to  get 
the  feeling  of  the  man,  as  I  am  so 
c{ften  able  to  do,  from  a  hand-clasp 
(^  a  few  minutes  of  intimate  con- 
A'lersatlon. 

j;       The  Long- A  waited  Talk. 

'  JLiady  Astor  received  us  in  her 
drawing  room  with  all  the  cordial- 
ity and  charm  that  make  her  be- 
loved by  every  one  who  knows  her. 
She  told  us  Mr.  Shaw  was  taking  a 
nap.  While  we  waited,  I  became 
i^ore  and  more  excited.  The  mo- 
ments were  slipping  away,  and  wej 
lw.d  another  engagement,  and  I  was 
aifraid  I  should  lose  the  opportunity 
r  had  anticipated  for  so  many 
yjears. 

'At  last  he  appeared  in  the  dooiv 
i"vfay.  He  stood  there  poised  for  a 
few  seconds,  surveying  the  room 
■with  a  whimsical  expression.  Mrs. 
Macy's  hand  tapped  into  mine 
rapidly  describing  him.  I  "listened" 
breathless  and  tense  with  expecta- 
tion. 

II  had  met  kings  and  queens,  dis- 
tinguished writers  and  poets,  scien- 
tists and  philosophers,  statesmen 
and  great  religious  leaders  of  men, 
but  here  was  George  Bernard  Shaw 
-ftha  climax.  Here  was  a  man 
•vthose  mind  I  thought  I  understood, 
a'  man  whose  ideas  had  made  Uie 
■v+orld  sit  up  and  take  notice, 

!I  held  out  my  hand.  He  took  it 
indifferently.  I  could  scarcely  be- 
'  lieve  my  sensations.  Here  was  a 
hand  bristling  with  egotism  as  a 
Scotch  thistle  with  thorns.  It  was 
ijot  the  sort  of  hand  that  one  would 
Associate  with  the  compassionate 
interpreter  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

,  "I  am  so  happy  to  meet  you,"  I 
daid  inanely.    "I've  wanted  to  know 
vou  for  ever  so  long." 
1  "Why  do  all  you  Americans  say 
the  same  thing?"  he  taunted, 

I  "Why  do  you  hate  us  Americans 
SO?"  I  murmured. 

1  "I  don't  hate  you,"  he  answered. 
Mrs.  Macy's  hand  gave  me  the  in- 
flection of  his  voice,  which  implied 
that  Americans  could  never  rise  to 
the  level  of  his  contempt. 

i  "Then  why  don't  you  ,come  to 
America?"  I  asked, 

.  "Why  should  I?  All  America 
domes  to  see  me." 

]  Lady  Astor  laid  her  hand  en  his 
Arm  and  shook  it  a  little,  as  if  he 
Vere  a  child  behaving  badly  before 
oompanv.  "Shaw,"  she  said,  "don't 
you  realize  that  this  is  Helen  Kel- 
ler?  She  is  deaf  and  blind." 

j  His  answer  must  have  shocked 
Everybody;  but  a  few  momenta 
passed  before  I  knew  what  it  was, 
A  quiver  ran  through  Mrs,  Macy's 
hand— I  was  shut  off  from  the 
scene,  and  I  stood  wondering  and 
waiting.  Then  .slowly  Mr.s.  Macy 
spelled  to  me  what  Mr.  Shaw  had 
said: 

"Why,  of  course!    All  Americans 
are  deaf  and.  blind— and  dumb  " 
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"A  Flaw  in  the  Vessel." 

There  was  a  flaw  in  the  sparkling 
vessel.  Mr.  Shaw  may  shine  before 
our  eyes  with  the  brightness  of  an 
archangel,  but  in  things  of  the  spirit 
he  lacks  that  quality  Xvhich  goes  to 
the  making  of  a  Friend  of  Man. 
TTiere  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Shaw  of 
that  sympathetic  imaginativeness 
which  enables  other  great  men  to 
understand  human  beings. 

He  has  sacrificed  emotion  to  in- 
tellect, intuition  to  reason.  His  re- 
fusal to  see  any  good  in  human  In- 
stitutions has  ended  with  an  inabil- 
ity to  respect  personality.  There 
"«tre  no  mellowing  shadows  in  his 
Snind.  Every  inch  of  it  is  relent- 
lessly glaring— no  sense  of  dreams 
or  mystery  abides  there. 
~Mr.  Shaw  is  the  sort  of  person 
who  is  never  happy  unless  he  is 
makinpT  some  one  else  thoroughly 
uncomfortable.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  Mr.  Shaw  is  not  a  great  hu- 
manist. He  protests  vigorously 
against  the  infliction  of  unnecessary 
pain  upon  men  and  beasts.  But  his 
humanism  is  collective  without, 
being  individual.  He  is  so  magnifi- 
cently self-confident  and  self-suffi- 
cient he  cannot  conceive  the  possi- 
bility that  weakness  and  hesitation 
may  go  hand  in  hand  with  spiritual 
strength  and  radiancy. 
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HELEN  KELLER  TO 
SPEAK  HERE  ON 
WORK  FOR  BLIND 


Meeting^  at  Sewanhaka  Ar 
ranged  by  Stewart  Man- 
or Garden  Club 


Helen  Keller,  renowned  the 
world  over  for  her  viotory  ov^r 
handicaps  she  has  h'ad  from  birth 
will  spe<ak  at  Sewanhaka  High 
School  next  Thursday  evening, 
March  23,  at  8:30  o'clock,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Steyart  Man- 
or Garden  Club.  Deaf  and  blind 
herself,  MLss  Keller  will  tell  of 
the  work  done  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  ana 
will  demons'trate  what  can  be 
done  by  the  sightless  given  the 
training  provided  by  the  founda- 
tion. 

A  splendid  musTTal  program  has 
also  been  arranged.  It  includes 
soprano  solos  by  Mrs.  J&hn  A. 
O'Haire  of  Garden  City  and  violin 
selections  by  Henry  Paul  Kru- 
tosek,  a  pupil  of  Christian  Lech- 
er, together  with  selections  by 
the  High  School  orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  Hill. 
Mayor  Arthur  F.  Little  of  Ste- 
wart Manor  will  preside. 

The  committee  in  c  harge  la 
headed  by  Mrs.  Sally  H.  C.  Orr; 
■president  of  the  Garden  Cluh.  As- 
sisting her  are  Mrs.  B.  E.  D'Arcy, 
'Mrs.  C.  C.  Bagleton,  Mrs.  William 
Hothan.  Mrs.  I"*.  D.  Forsyth.  Mrs. 
?:.  C.  Van  Beer,  and  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Rvder. 


Helen  Keller,  Eiind-deaf  Woman,    "^j 
To  Appear  in  Patchogue  March  29 

World  Famous  Figure  Whose  Life  Is  Dedicated  to  Aiding  Af- 
flicted Will  Address  Audience  in  High  School 


'T'HE  Sorosi.s  club  of  Patchogue  has 
■*•  invited  Helen  Keller,  the  famous 
leaf-blind  woman,  to  come  to  Pat- 
chogue and  give  her  message  of  hope 
md  courage  here.  Thomas  A.  Hart, 
ler    representative,    recently    visited 


the  hearts  of  the  public,  in  order  that 
they  may  understand  the  great  needs 
of  the  blind.  We  can  only  lift  public 
estimation  through  the  works  that  the 
blind  are  daily  performing,  and  the 
results  thev  obtain. 
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Miss   Keller   Reading   a  Person's   Lips   By   Touch 


the  village,  and  the  night  of  Wednes- 
day, March  29,  was  decided  upon. 

Miss  Keller  is  devoting^  her  life  to 
the  constructive  work^which  is  being 
carried  out  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Hart  praised 
the  work  of  New  York  state  people, 
gaying:  "We  must  open  the  eyes  and 


"The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  a  nation-wide  organization 
designed  to  promote  those  interests  of 
the  blind  which  cannot  be  advantage- 
ously handled  by  local  agencies." 

"The    only   hope   of   bringing   the  \ 

light  of  life  to  those  who  have  lost 
physical  vision,  is  through  education' 
and  usefulness.  The  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  sui'veys  all  fields^ 
of  occupations  opened  to  the  blind, 
and  disseminates  this  knowledge, 
throughout  the  various  agencies  for] 
the  blind. 

"Among  its  activities  are:  research, 
consultation  sei'vice,  field  service  in 
states  a)id  communities,  sei'vlce  to 
blind  individuals,  library  service,  pub- 
lication of  professional  literature. 
Miss  Keller  is  coming  to  Patchogue 
to  tell  the  public  of  her  life's  work 
for  and  with  the  blind." 

The  meeting,  which  the  men  of  the 
Round  Table  club  and  the  members  of 
the  Sorosis  Auxiliary  will  assist  in 
conducting,  will  be  held  in  the  high 
school  auditorium,  and  there  will  be 
music  by  the  school  orchestra. 


ll^ki   n    .-  .-.\^^-     I  7.,. 


Helen  Keller  Famous 
Deaf -Blind  Woman  Com- 
ing Here  for  Address 


Helen  Keller,  the  famous  deaf- 
blind  woman  and  her  Secretary,  Miss 
Polly  Thomson,  will  come  to  Babylon 
lo  speak  at  an  invitational  meeting 
in  the  High  School  Auditorium  on 
Tuesday  evening,  March  g8th  to  the 
people  of  this  community  according 
to  an  announcement  made  by  the  Rev. 
C.  Newman  Hogle  who  called  several 
prominent  people  together  to  discuss 
the  preliminai-^'  details  and  arrange  a 
committee  for  the  coming  of  Miss 
Keller.  Mr.  Hart  the  special  repre- 
sentative for  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  explained  to  the 
committee  that  Miss  Keller  was 
'  ■  throughout  the  country  in 
lest  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  which  is  the  na- 
r.ional  clearing  house  of  work  for  thQ 
olind  in  this  country  and  Canada.  Ft 
was  established  at  thf  recjUfst  of 
workers  for  the  blind  throughout  th*- 
c'puntry,  and  wa.s  incorporated  |in 
1021.  The  aim  is  to  bring  to  the 
blind  in  our  moot  backward,  as  well 
us  to  those  in  our  most  progressive 
•  listricts,  a  mon;  comploto  fulfilment 
of  life,  a  wider  realization  of  liberty, 
:iiid  a  greater  opportunity  for  the 
pursuit  of  intere.';^»  that  lead  to  hap- 
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FRIENDS  MEET  IN  DARKNESS— Helen  Keller,  world-famed  blind 
pcnsonality,  i.s  shown  with  S.  Mervine  Sinclair,  right,  blind  council 
I)rpsident,  at  an  annual  blind  education  week  program  in  PhiladeW 
phia.  Ellis  A.  Gimbcl,  merchant,  is  at  the  left,  while  Sinclair's  well^ 
[.  known  pet,  "Cara",  is  shown  at  his  master's  side. 


"This  humane  and  enlightening 
cause  is,  in  my  opiinou,"  says  Mr, 
Hogle,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  "worthy  of  our  full  ef- 
forts and  should  be  fruitful  of  the 
largest  possible  good.  Mi.ss  Keller  is 
endeayorinjr  to  brin^  the  sami^  light 
and  inspiration  to  tht-    1""' 
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and  inspiration  to  tm-  lOO.OOu  blind 
of  this  country  that  her  devoted 
teacher  and  friend,  Aiiin'  SiillivaD 
Micv      li:is  lii'diH'lil    to  huj'. 
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3abyIon  People  Filled  High 
School  Auditorium  Tues- 
day Night 


Babylon  showed  its  appreciation  of 
,hp  gicat  work  done  by  Helen  Keller 
aniouo  the  blind,  of  which  she  is  one, 
3y  turninc:  out  en  mjxsse,  on  Tuesday] 
light,  and   filling  the   auditorium  of; 
Babylon    High   School   almost  to   ca-! 
pacity,  to  see  hor  and  hear  her  make 
ihswers   to   questions  put.  to   her  byj 
ner    companion.      Rev.    E.    Newman  ] 
Hogle    called    tffe    meeting   to    order, 
ind  introduced  Supervising  Principal 
:>f  Babylon  School,  Bernard  W.  Drake' 
is    chairman   of  the   meetincf.      Prin- ' 
eipal  Drake  then  took  charge  and  the 
program     which     lasted    nearly    two| 

.;n'cinuou»| 
appiauic.  I 

A    representative    of    Miss    Keller  1 

spoke  of  the  woi'k  she  wnas  doing  and  j 
she '  was  then   escorted   to   the   stage 
by  a  companion  who  told  more  about  \ 
Miss  Keller  who  is  not  only  blind  butj 
deaf   but  Who   has      conquered      her! 
infirmitities     in     many    ways.      Miss  j 
Keller,  who  has  been  making  a  per- 
sonal tour  throughout  the  country  in 
interest  of  the  American  Foundation  I 
for  the  Blind,  is  working  to  bring  the 
blind   in  our  most  backward,  as  wellj 
US'  those  in  our  most  progressive  dis- 
tricts, a  more  complete  fulfilment  of 
life  and  a  wider  realization  of  liberty 
fand    a    greater    opportunity    for    the 
[pursuit  of  interests  that  lead  to  hap- 
piness.    She  gave  a  remarkable  den»-| 
on.stralion   of  what  .she  has  achieved' 
through      constant    efforts.      She    is! 
able  to.  "hear"  by  placing  her  hands 
on  her    companion'.^    mouth    and    tO| 
"li:;t<-ii"   to   till-   radio   by   placing  her 
huuil   on   the    instrutmn!    ;,ii.!    r....li!i"- 
the  vJbration.q. 

A  delightful  musical  program  was. 
nlflo    enjoyed.      The    Choral    Society! 
sang    tv, (I    numbers,    'Lee    Shore"    byi 
Taylor  and  "Will  Vou  Kemcmbor"  by  I 
llomberg.     A   baritone  .soloist,   Theo- 
dore Beyer  from  New  York  City  .<!ang 
"Song     of     Songs"     by     Moya     and 
"Three  for  Jack  by  Squires.     He  was! 
■>usly  applauded  and  cam<'  back 
./;.    ..,.^   final  encore   to  maki"  a   bow. i 


A  little  blind  girl,  Mathilda"  Switzer, 
01  Lmdenhurst,  played  'Sweet  Mys- 
,  tery  Of  Life"  by  Herbert  on  the  ac- 
[.cordian.  The  High  School  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mac  Ar- 
thur played  several  selections. 

Miss  Keller  was  presented  with  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  and  pledge  cards 
were  passed  among  the  audience  so- 
liciting- donations  towards  her  work. 
Many  people  pledged  themselves  to 
contribute,  while  others  njade  cash 
jdonations. 

Miss  Keller  has  appeared  in  several 
Long  Island  villages  before  coming 
to  Babylon  and  has  been  greeted  in 
^ach  place  by  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
feathering.  On  the  platform  with  her 
Hvere  the  committee  who  sponsored 
her  reception. 

The  one  thing  about  the  entire  pro- 
gram that  struck  most  of  the  audience 
was.  Miss  Keller's  attitude.  She  is 
apparently  very  happy  and  smiles 
constantly.  And  to  see  her  is  to 
realize  what  can  be  achieved  by  con- 
stant effort  and  ambition  to  conquer 
obsticies^ 


/y^y\^  cAjt^ 


Marble  Bust  of  Helen 
Keller  Dedicated 


A  marble  bust  of  Helen  Keller, 
created  by  the  German  sculptor. 
Count  Harrach,  and  presented  to 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  by  its  president,  M.  C.  Mi- 
gel,  to  pay  a  lasting  tribute  to 
Miss  Keller's  v^^ork,  was  unveiled 
by  a  nine-  year-old  blind  girl 
October  30,  in  the  Grand  Central 
Palace. 

Accompanied  by  her  companion, 
Miss  Polly  Thom])son,  Miss  Kel- 
ler felt  her  marble  likeness  and 
then  explained  to  the  audience 
witli  a  pleased  ex])ression,  her 
reactions:  "This  is  an  embarras- 
sing situation,"  she  said,  "for 
compliments  are  ])Ieasant  in  re- 
trospect but  uncomfortable  at  the 
moment.  Uut  1  am  (|uite  ])lcased 
with  the  bust  as  far  as  I  can  see 
it  with  ni}-  lingers.  It  will  kcep| 
me  alive  for  those  who  see  and 
touch  it  to  say,  "1  thought  she 
would  be  freak." — Silent  Mission 
arv. 


MISS  KELLER  SPEAKS 
AT  READING  MEETING 

Reads  Lips  of  Secretary 
O  With  Her  Fingers 

READING,  March  27— A  meeting  In  I 
the  lntera''s  of  the  American  Fotinda-1 
tion  for  the  Blind  ras  held  In  the  First 
Congregational  Church  last  evening. 
Miss  Helen  Keller  was  the  main  speak-, 
er.  An  audience  which  filled  all  avail- 
able space  in  the  main  auditorium 
listened  intently  as  the  speaker  told 
h>.  .story  of  overcoming  handicaps  and 
her  desire  to  help  others  who  are 
afflicted  as  she  was.  j 

Miss  Keller  was  accompanied  by  her' 
secretary,  Miss  Polly  Thompson,  -who 
asked  her  ..umerous  questions  and  in- 
terpreted her  answers.  Miss  Keller,  by 
re.  ding  the  lips  oi  her  secretary  with 
her  fingers,  was  able  to  understand 
the  questions,  which  she  readily 
answered,  the  answers  being  repeated 
by  Miss  Thompson  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  ' 
to  hear.  | 

I  Rev  Payso  E.  Pierce,  pastor  of  the  | 
church,  introduced  Charles  B.  Hayes, 
field  director  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  who  told  of  the 
progress  which  had  been  made  by  that 
organization  during  the  past  11  year*  < 
in  bringing  into  the  work  new  and  Im- 
proved methods  for  teaching  those 
afflicted  so  that  they  would  be  able  j 
to  help  themselve-  \ 

Assisting  In  the  service  were  several  ( 
fvom  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  WaterfBWTrr— ^CfflT  F.  Hart- 
well,  instructor  on  the  organ,  played 
two  selections.  The  program  also  In- 
cluded vocal  selections  by  Miss  Made- 
line Delight  Brooks  and  Robert  Craig, 
and  violin  solos  by  Miss  Edith  L. 
Milner,  all  of  whom  are  graduates  of 
the  Perkins  Institution.  The  meeting 
closed  with  a  finale  in  which  Miss  Kel- 
ler, the  musicians  an  the  audience 
pa.  ticipated.  Miss  ICllcr  recited 
"Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,"  after  which 

jjjlj^pined  in  singing  the  hymn.  ^ 
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HELEN  KELLER 


1000    People    ThrUled    By    Re- 
markable  Demonstration  of 
Individual  Achievement 


One  of  the  largest  and  certainly  the 
most  impressive  meetings  to  be  held 
in  Reading  in  recent  years  took  place 
"last  Sunday  evening  when  between  900 
and  1000  people  packed  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  to  see  and  he'ar 
Helen  Keller. 

The  meeting  was  an  inspiring, 
demonstration  of  the  results  that  can  ■ 
1)€  realized  when  perseverance  and  de- 
votion are  dominant  in  the  thoughts  of 
mankind.  In  response  to  the  bound- 
less devotion  exemplified  by  her 
teacher,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  Miss 
Keller  has  spent  her  lifetime  in  the 
endeavor  to  improve  conditions  for 
those  agencies  which  seek  to  help  the 
sightless  find  channels  of  useful  ser- 
vice. 

The  seemingly  impossible  was  shown 
to  be  accompished.  Miss  Keller,  blind 
and  deaf  since  the'  age  of  19  months, 
was  consequently  without  the  power 
of  speech  until  the  age  of  seven.  She 
was  even  unable  to  use  the  hand  alpha- 
bet that  is  employed  by  deaf  mutes 
since  she  did  not  have  the  sense  of 
sight   to  perceive  the  letters. 

The  crude  sign  language  which  she 
developed  for  herself  at  an  early  age 
gave  place,  however,  to  the  use  of  the 
hand  alphabet  which  she  learned  and 
interpreted  through  her  delicate  sense 
of  touch.  Later  she  found  that  other 
people  were  able  to  speak  and  she 
wanted  to  speak  also.  The  outcome 
of  that  desire  was  sliown  here  on  Sun- 
day evening  when  Miss  Keller  uttered 
her  views  on  life  and  told  oT  her 
efforts  to  aid  others  deprived  of  their 
sense  of  sight. 

Although  her  handicap  seems  physi- 
cally great  it  was  inspiring  to  all  when 
they  realized  that   Miss  Keller  had  ex- 
perienced thrills  and  joys  innumerable. 
Mental  and  spiritual  achievement  have 
been  attested  to  from  the  day  she  first 
began  to  learn  from  her  devoted  teach- 
er and  she  has  come  to  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  music  and  nature.     She  has 
an   understanding   of   French,   German, 
Italian    and    Spanish    and    enjoys    the 
classics   in   Latin   and   Greek. 

Her  understanrling  of  mui«c  inter- 
ested everybody  as  she  told  how  she 
could  feel  the  vibrations  of  the  vari- 
ous instruments  and  could  keep  time 
with  the  music. 


As  her  secretary.  Miss  Polly  Thomp- 
son, assisted  her  in  communicating 
with  the  audience,  there  unt.iided  a 
picture  of  wondrous  proportions  ex- 
plaining why  the  name  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler stands  as  a  symbol  of  individual 
achievement. 

She  told  of  her  love  for  all  things  in 
nature  saying  that  nearly  everything 
had  a  fragrance  or  a  sound  vibration 
that  she  could  understand.  "1  can- 
not see  the  stars  that  shine  up  there," 
she  said,  "but  there  are  stars  that  shine 
in  my  soul."  ^ 

She  declared  in  answer  to  a  question] 
from    Miss    Thompson   that    the    Bible, 
is   her   favorite   book.     "It   has   been   a 
river   of    light    through   the   darkness," 
she    said    with    deep    feeling.      "It    has 

'  made  possible  for  me  what  others  said 
would    be    impossible." 

The  manner  in  which  Miss  Keller 
"hears"  was  a  revelation.  She  "listens" 
with  her  left  hand,  placing  the  thumb 
on  the  throat,  the  index  finger  over 
the  lips  and  the  second  finger  against 

I  the  nose  of  the  person  speaking.  In 
this  way  she  can  sense  the  words  that 

t  are  uttered  and  it  was  in  the  same 
manner  that  she  learned  to  speak. 

She    expressed    her   great   liking   for 
languages   and  said,   "They   enable  me. 
to  enter  the  feelings  and  thoughts   of  • 
others    and    to    feel    at    one    with    the 
rest  of  the  world." 

She  said  that  she  knew  that  the 
church  was  fairly  large  and  that  it  was 
packed,  explaining  that  there  was  a 
warmth  and  movement  in  the  air 
caused  by  the  breathing  of  many 
people. 

She  declared  that  religion  to  her 
was  symbolized  in  the  precept  of  Jesus. 
Christ  that  we  love  one  another. 
When  asked  if  she  thought  there  was 
anything  worse  than  blindness  she  de- 
clared, "Yes,  it  is  far  worse  to  have 
eyes  and  not  to  see." 

She  entered  a  plea  for  a'ssistance  for 
the     American     Foundation     for     the 

:  Blind  reminding  her  audience,  "The 
blind  have  the  same  feelings  that  you 
have  and  they  want  the  same  things 
that  you  do.  They  do  not  want  charity. 
They  want  work  to  do  and  the  satis- 
faction  that   brings    self-respect." 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Miss 
Keller  recited  one  verse  of  "Nearer 
Mj'  God  to  Thee"  and  the  audience 
then  sang  the  hymn.  As  the  music 
was  played  by  the  organ  and  violin 
Miss  Keller  held  the  scroll  of  the  violin 
in  her  left  hand  to  "hear"  the  music. 
Miss  Keller's  appearance  was  pre- 
ceded   by    an    inspiring    musical    pro- 

\  gram  by  the  students  from  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Watertown.  The  program  included  a 
baritone  solo,  "Faith"  by  Chadwick, 
sung  by  Ro!)crt  Craig;  a  soprano  solo, 
"Incline  Thine  Far"  by  Frey,  sung  by 
Miss  Madeline  Delight  Brooks;  and 
a  violin  solo,  "Adagio"  by  Bach,  played' 
by  Miss  Edith  L.  Milner. 

The  welcome  was  extended  by  Rev. 
I'ayson  F.  Pierce,  pastor  of  the  church, 
who  presided.  The  meeting  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  Charles  B. 
Hayes,  field  director  of  the,  organiza- 
tion, explained  the  purposes  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  foundation. 


He  told  of  efforts  to  provide  a  uni'^ 
form  program  of  education  and  self 
improvement  for  the  blind  through- 
out the  country,  citing  the  fact  that 
the  Perkins  Institution  in  this  state 
probably  topped  the  list  of  such 
schools.  He  pointed  out  that  better 
, methods  of  producing  books  in  Braille 
jare  needed  and  that  co-ordinated  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  all  schools  is  be- 
ing sought. 

He  cited  several  accomplishments 
among  them  the  establishment  of  a 
standard  Braille  code  throughout  the 
English  speaking  countries.  Various 
pieces  of  legislation  of  assistance  to 
the  blind  have  also  been  passed 
jthrough  the  efforts  of  the  foundation 
land  the  distribution  of  radios  has  been 
lone  of  the  outstanding  activities  oL 
I  the   foundation.  \ 

Many  people  found  interest  in 
watching  Miss  Keller  and  her  secre- 
tary, Miss  Thompson.  During  the 
speeches  and  the  vocal  solos  Miss 
Thompson  was  communicating  with 
Miss  Keller  through  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, translating  the  speeches  and  the 
songs  word  for  word. 

An  offering  was  taken  up  all  of 
which  went  to  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Hayes  an- 
nounced after  the  meeting  that  the 
collection  contained  $220.  Further  con- 
tributions to  the  work  of  the  founda- 
tion will  be  received  by  James  W.  Fair- 
child,  treasurer  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  who  will  forward  them  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  foundation,  Mr. 
Hayes  announced. 
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Miss  Helen  Keller,  world  famous 
^deaf-Wind  woman,  is  to  appear  here 
on  Sunday,  April  16,  it  was  an- 
nooni-6d  today  by  Mrs.  C.  J.  Nee- 
k&mp,  'wno  has  been  named  gen- 
eral chairman  of  tb©  committee 
■which  is  sponsoring  Miss  Keller's 
Tieit  to  Ashland. 

Migf^'  Keller  has     traveled     the 
world  over   inspiring     the     seeing 
pubnc    in    giving    the    blind    their 
grafttest  need — opportunity.  As  ahe 
stMtBS,  "the  blind  do  nSTWW^BiMj:-  ^ 
^*'|i   ^Ut   aj_£^MQrtunitv     to     rub  | 
sllpulaers    with    sSWBjfc^neople,    to 
cairy  on  as  seeing  people^S»,  in  so . 
far  *j5  they  can.  Recently  Miss  Kel- 
ler   journeyed    to    Jugo    Slavia    to 
have  an  audience  with  King  Al»z-  i 
ander  in  the  interest  of  the  blind 
of  that  country.  The  invitation  for  I 
that  visit  came  through  a  represen-  { 
tative   of   the  country    during    the  | 
World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  ; 
Blind  held  in  New  York  last  year  ' 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind.     A 
story  of  that  visit  appeared  in  the 
January  issue  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing   current   magazines   under    the 
headling,   "A  King   at   my  Finger- 
tips."   In    the    article    Miss    Keller 
gives  a  graphic  description  of  the 
preparation    for    this   visit    and   of 
her  keen  enjoyment  of  the  beauty 
of  the   country.   She   glimpses   her 
•world  through  the  highly  develop- 
ed insight  imparted  to  her  through 
iier  keen   senses   of   feeling,  taste 
^nd  smell. 

In  speaking  of  her  first  impres- 
sion of  her  royal  host,  the  King, 
Mi>8  Keller  states,  "Of  course  we 
were  all  terrified.  Immediately 
there  flashed  into  my  mind  all  that 
I  have  heard  and  read  about  kings. 
1  pictured  a  big-awe-inspiring  per- 
sonage surrounded  by  all  sorts  of 
regal  trappings,  but  I  was  soon  set 
at  ease.  My  teacher,  who  can  be 
counted  upon  to  keep  her  presence 
of  mind  in  any  emergency,  was 
busily  spelling  into  my  hand,  and 
she  kept  repeating,  'There  is  no 
need  to  fear.  He  .seems  to  be  a  nice 
pleasant  man  '  And  it  turned  out 
mat  she  was  correct.  Hie  Majesty 
was  cordial  and  informal,  and  after 
shaking  hands  with  us  bade  us  to 
be  seated.  He  sat  down  himself, 
his  interpreter  at  his  right  hand 
and  we  in  front  of  him.  I  gat  in  the 
center  with  Mrs.  .Macy  on  my  right 
»o  that  it  would  be  convenient  for 
aer  to  spell  into  my  hand  every- 
thing that  wac  going  on.  By  this 
means  she  could  communicate  with 
hie  ag  quickly  as  seeing  and  hear- 
!  sons  communicate  by  con- 
•n.  At  my  left  sat  my  secre- 
ary.  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  who  is' 
'also  an  expert  In  the  manual  al- 
phaibet.  Instead  of  two  eyes  and 
|«ars  of  a  normal  per.son,  I  had  four 
Of  each,  M  I  was  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  very  moment  on  every- 
thing tbat  wdh  bappennig.  and  I 
was  able  to  take  f^ll  part  in  ^he 
conversation." 
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"™Msg  Keller  ©xp»nKa— W^Tftf 
King  that  her  visic  wk  made  es- 
pecially to  see  His  Maj^y's  school 
for  the  sightless  in  Zefcun.  She 
told  the  King  l.ow  gratef^  she  wag 

for  his  persoAl  interest  in  the 
sightless.  Shefalso  told  him  that 
what  he  di^^or  the  blind  of  his 
country  he  did  for  the  blind  of  the 
world  by  setting  a  kingly  example. 
She  further  stated  that  blindness 
knows  no  nationality,  that  all  ol! 
the  sightless  of  the  world  ai'e  unit- 
ed in  the  brotherhood  of  darkness. 
And  the  King  replied  that  her  visit 
would  inspire  him  to  try  to  do 
even  more  for  those  of  his  people 
who  were  without  sight. 

Miss  Keller  not  only  strives  to 
gain  the  attention  and  the  assis- 
tance of  Kings  in  assisting  those 
who  live  in  darkness,  but  seeks 
the  aid  of  the  seeing  public  of  the 
world  and  a?k6  them  to  open  up 
opportunities  for  the  blind  that 
they,  through  instruction  and  aid, 
may  become  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety. 

In  coming  to  Ashland,  Miss  Kel- 
ler will  find  a  vast  army  of  men 
and  women  offevijig  their  aid  m 
arranging  for  her  appearance. 
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Miss  Kellar  to  Speak  Here  April  18 
/5lfttfy,(fere  interested  in  the  com- 
i^'JoV-^iss  4TeIen  Keller,  noted 
lectirerv^pf  the  American  Founda- 
t ion' for  the  Klind  of  New  York,  of 
wmcTnttrr-H«ni-y  Van  Dyke  is  chair- 
man of  the  membership  committee. 
Mis.<3  Keller  will  come  to  Lexington 
under  the  au!?plces  of  the  Social 
Psychology  department  of  the 
,'Wonian's  Club  of  Central  Kentucky 
to  speak  the  evening:  of  April  18  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Henry  Clay 
High  school. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Duncan  Is  chajr- 
nian  of  the  department  and  her 
commitete  met  with  her  Friday  to 
di.«cu8a  plans  for^  Mtss  Keller's  ar- 
rival. 

Mrs.  William  V.  Judson  is  chair- 
man of  the  invitation  committee; 
Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Wilson  of  recep- 
tion; Mrs.  Victor  Dodge,  treasurer; 
Miss  Sarah  McGarvey,  music;  Mrs. 
John  Skain,  secretary.  Other  mem- 
bors  of  the  social  psjchulopy  ci)m- 
mittee  are  Mii^s  Alatv  -iMnn  ATis. 
H.  P.  Almon  Abbott 

The  reception  cotniuiin-,-  ^^ni  i.<- 
compoMcd  of  the  whole  mocial  p.sy- 
chloogy  group  with  Mr«.  f'roslon 
Johnston.  Mrs.  Arch  L.  Hamilton,, 
Mrs.  Cecil  Cantrll,  Miss  Josephii»! 
Simpson.  j 

Mr.  Henry  T.  nunmn  will  tk 
oluiirman  oi    i  \ 


^  ^  to  speak  here 
April  19  in  interest  of 
blind. 


MISS   KILLIK   AND   PET. 

Appearing  In  the  Interest  of  the 
bUnd.  Helen  Keller,  deaf  £ind  blind 
woman  known  the  world  over,  will 
.speak  at  the  Woman's  Club 
Wednesday  night.  April  19.  Mrs. 
E-:  Norton  it-  chairman  of  the 
sponsor  committee,  and  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Duffy  chairman  of  publicity. 

AlthoiiRlidumb  in  her  childhood, 
Mi.ss  K^y^f  niiSSlearned  to  speak 
audibly^  In  herV  addresses  she 
•sLat-esjrThe  blind  danot  need  char- 
ity, b^t  a.s.soUjyiattjith  seeing;  peo- 
ple,"/so  tliit  Lii(j^''Tltwt  IrawT'  to 
_curr\^on  as  .seuhi«_jjeopls,^tr 


-         ^AJ[VV    ^ 


MISS    HELEN    KELLER 


LJELEN  KELLER,  the  world's  most 
^^  famous  deaf  and  blind  woman, 
who  has  overcome  seemingly  in- 
surmountable difficulties  with  her 
determination  to  be  educated  and  to 
see,  hear  and  speak,  in  spite  of  the 
results  of  an  illness  when  she  was 
19  months  old  which  deprived  her 
of  the  powers  of  speech,  hearing  and 
sight,  is  to  be  in  Lexington  Tuesday, 
April  18. 

She  comes  accompanied  by  her 
secretary.  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  in 
behalf  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  ^  ,     , 

.Jliss»iiener  will  spfflK  at  a  o  clflLId 
m  the  Henry"tJt»y»Jiigh  school  audi- ' 
torium.  I 

This  distinguished  visitor  was  born  I 
in   Tuscumbia,   Ala.,   June   27,    1880, 
the  daughter  of  Capt.  Arthur  H.  and| 
Kate    Adams    Keller.      Since     1887, 
Anne   Sullivan   Macy  has   been   her] 
instructor      and      companion,      andj 
through  this  woman  Miss  Keller  has' 
come   to    know    the    privileges    and] 
pleasures  of  speech  and  of  "hearing" 
in  her  own  individual  way.    She  has 
also    made    much    improvement    in 
speech  under  the  instruction  of  the; 
late  C.  A.  White,  of  the  New  Eng-! 
land    Conservatory    of    Music.      In 
spite  of  her  almost   insurmountable 
handicaps,  Miss  Keller  entered  Rad- 
cliffe   college   at    Cambridge,    Mass., 
in    1900    and   after    four    years    was 
graduated   with    high    honors.      She  I 
was    formerly    a    member    of    the  i 
Massachusetts    Commission    for    the ; 
Blind,  and  is  now  a  member  of  va- 
rious advisory  boards  for  the  blind 
and     deaf.       She     is     well     known 
i  throughout  the  world  as  a  lecturer 
land  writer. 

The  Woman's  Club  of  Central 
Kentucky,  through  its  department 
of  .social  psychology,  of  which  Mrs. 
George  B.  Duncan  is  chairman,  is 
sponsoring  Miss  Keller's  appearance. 

Mrs.  Duncnn  will  be  assisted  by 
the  following  club  members:  Mrs. 
William  V.  Jud.son,  Mrs.  Samuel  M. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Almon  Abbott, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Sharpe,  Mrs.  Cecil 
Cantrill,  Mrs.  Preston  Johnston, 
lltfrs.  Arch  L.  Hamilton.  Miss  Jose- 
hinc   Simp.'^on,   Mrs.   Victor   Dodge, 

rs.    John    Skain    and    others.      Mr, 

enry  Duncan  Jr.  is  chairman  of  the 
ushers. 


The  lecture  is  free  and  open  to  the 
public,  the  only  requirement  being 
that  tickets  of  admission  must  be 
presented  at  the  door. 

The  tickets  may  be  procured  from 
the  Woman's  Club,  from  the 
churches  and  from  men's  and 
women's  civic  clubs,  or  from  Mrs. 
William  V.  Judson,  chairman  of  in- 
vitations. 


^IM^     ^ 
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MISS  KELLER  INSISTS     \ 
SHAW  VOICED  SLUR 


Comments  on  Reported  Denial 

by  Him  of  Jibe  to  Her  About 

^Dnmb*  Americans. 


'phi 


Copyright,  1933,  by  NANA.  Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA,  April  T.  <  -^' 
Astonishment  was  expressed  by 
Helen  Keller  when  she  was  in- 
formed George  Bernard  Shaw  had 
denied  sayig  to  her  that  "all  Amer- 
icans are  blipd,  deaf  and  dumb." 

The  remark  was  attributed  to 
Mr.  Shaw  by  Miss  Keller,  who  said 
the  Irish  playwright's  sally  was 
conveyed  to  her  by  her  teacher  at| 
the  home  of  Lady  Astor.  Mr. 
Shaw's    denial    was     carried     in    a 

radio  he  sent  to  a  Brooklyn  news- 
paper from  the  ship  on  which  he, 
is  going  to  New  York. 

'"It's  almost  amazing,"  said  Miss' 
Keller,  who  was  on  a  visit  in  this 
city.  Then  she  repeated  what  hap- 
pened when  she  talked  with  Shaw, 
a  conversation  on  which  she  based 
a  recent  newspaper   article. 

"I  asked  Mr.  Shaw  why  he  hated 
America.ns  so  much,"  Miss  Keller 
said.  "He  said  he  didn't  hate  them. 
At  this  point  Lady  Astor  interrupt- 
ed and  grasned  Mr.  Shaw's  arm, 
explaining  that  1  was  deaf  and 
blind. 

"And  then  Mr.  Shaw  replied. 
'Oh,  yes,  all  Americans  are  blind 
and  deaf— and  dumb.'  " 

Miss  Polly  Thompson,  her  com- 
panion, repeated  thi.s  part  of  Miss 
Keller's  remarks,  adding  that  she 
herself  was  present  at  the  time  of 
the  interview,  but  that  the  mes- 
sage of  Shaw's  rejoinder  vas 
"tapped  to  Miss  Keller  by  her 
teacher,  Miss  Anne  Sullivan  Macy, 
who  was  also  with  us." 

"I  wonder  If  he  could  possibly 
have  forgotten  what  he  said,"  add- 
ed Miss  Keller.  "The  fact  remains, 
of  course,  that  he  did  not  seem 
particularly  interested  in  seeing  us. 
and  I  cannot  blame  him  when  I 
remember  the  great  multitude  he 
haa  to  meet  and  how  weary  he 
mu.st  be   of   their   eternal   worship. 

"I  still  admire  Mr.  Shaw  and 
think  it  is  a  great  tlhng  for  us  that 
he  lived  in  this  world  and  taught 
us  to  think  more  clearly  on  the 
fundamental  problems." 


^elen  Keller's  Coriing  to  Lexingto 
Creating   Much    Interest 

'nj€j0.pproaching  appearance     c, 
HeteaTKell^r,  the  famous  blind-dea 
womaii  v^o  is  to  •  •  p fliftli  ijat jjijilliflf 
ton,  Aprit-'ljth.,  accompanied  by  he 
Ui^u  Uiai'l''"  1Wl>,»-^plly  Thomson,   i, 
behalf  of  the  American  Foundatio; 
for  the  Blind,  is  creating  much  it 
terest  among  the  people  of  this  cits 
Mr.    Chaijes    B.    Hayes,    field      d 
rector,  for  the  foundation  will  als 
accompany  Miss  Keller  here.  "Migi 
Keller  is  the  most  perfect  exarapl 
of  patience,  love  and   cuurage.      U 
her  determination  to  bring  to  thos 
in     darkness     the     inward      visioi 
which   would   lift  them   out   of  tl^ 
great  unknown  into  a  light  of  ut\ 
derstanding.     Although    at   thp   ag< 
of   nineteen    months   .she   Avas   deaf 
dumb  and  blind,   by  the  aid  of  he^ 
life-long  companion     and     Teacher 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  she  has  fough^ 
down     insurmountable     handicap!* 
and    overcome,     the      blackness     tc 
which      she      seemed     unavoidably, 
doomed.  Through  her  perseverance, 
she  has  obtained  a  high  scholastid 
record  as  an  honor  graduate  from' 
from  Radcliffe  College,  of  Harvard 
University,   and   haa   won     interna^ 
tional   fame  as  a  writer  and     lec-| 
turer.      She    is   now   working   with 
the  American  Foundation     for    the! 
blind  to  help  the  100,000  blind     of( 
this  country.     She  has  traveled  all' 
over  the  world  holding  conferences, 
with   the   most     prominent     world} 
figures.    Interesting   them     in     the: 
work  of  the  foundation. 

The  appearance  of  Miss  Keller  is, 
sponsored  by  the  Woman's  Club  ofj 
Central  Kentucky,  through  the  de-j 
partment  of  Social  psychology  ofi 
which  Mrs.  Geoi-ge  B.  Duncan  is, 
the  chairman.  Assisting  Mrs.  Dun- 
can will  be  Mrs.  William  V.  Jud-j 
son,  chairman  of  invitations;  Mrs. 
Samuel  M.  Wilson,  chairman  of  re- 
ception and  Mrs.  Preston  Johnston, 
Mrs.  Cecil  Cantrill,  Mrs.  Arch  Ham- 
ilton, and  Miss  Josephine  Simpson 
her  assistant.^.  Miss  Mary  E. 
Sharpe,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Almon  Abbott, 
Mrs.  Victor  Dodge,  Mrs.  John  Skain 
and  Miss  Sara  McGarvey  who  is' 
in  charge  of  the  musical  program 
are  also  on  the  committee  of  ar- 
i-angements. 
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Sliaw  Reiterates   Denial. 

HAVANA,  April  8  (.P). -George 
Bernard  Shaw,  who  stopped  off 
here  today  in  the  course  of  a  world 
cruise  which  will  take  him  next  to 
New  York,  denied  again  that  he 
had  said  in  the  presence  of  Helen 
Keller  that  all  Americans  were 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 

"The  American  is  a  funny  anl-^ 
mal,"  Mr.  Shaw  said.  "Tell  him  he 
has  a  nose  on  his  face  and  two 
eyes,  and  Immediately  he  is  insult- 
ed. The  Ilsliana  and  the  Russians 
are  not  so  dumb,  so  deaf,  so  blind, 
becau.se  they  are  tackling  their 
problems  in  a  new  way." 


.  ■  :  ^    q  .  1^33. 


Helen  Keller  Sorry  She  Told 
Of  Shaw's  Slur  on  Americans 


Her  Secretary  Insists  He 

Said    Our    People    Were 

Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind 


HE  SAYS  YANKEE 

IS  FUNNY  ANIMAL 


COLUMBUS,  April  8  (AP)— Helen 
Keller  is  sorry  she  told  on  Oeorge  Ber- 
nard Shaw. 

Discussing  her  meeting  with  him, 
during  which  he  was  said  to  have  re- 
marked "all  Americans  are  blind  and 
deal — and  dumb,"  Miss  Keller,  here  for 
a  meeting  of  the  Ohio  educational  con- 
ference, said  "I  didn't  mind  the  re- 
mark, and  I'm  sorry  I  told  on  him." 

Shaw  denied  that  he  said  it  in  the 
presence  of  Miss  Heller,  but  Miss  Polly 
Thomson,  secretary  to -Miss  Keller,  de- 
clared today  that  he  did  say  It.  "I  was 
standing  next  to  Lady  Astor,"  she  de- 
clared, "and  Miss  Keller  was  standing 
with  her  teacher  when  Mr.  Shaw  made 
the  remark.  Mrs.  John  A.  Macy  (the 
teacher)  immediately  spelled  out  Mr. 
Shaw's  statement  to  Miss  Keller.  Most 
decidedly  the  statement  was  made  in 
her  presence." 

Shaw  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that 
while  he  did  not  make  the  remark, 
while  in  the  company  of  Miss  Keller  he 
would  elaborate  on  the  "all  Americans 
are  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb"  when 
he  reaches  these  shores  on  April  11. 

HAVANA,  April  8  (AP)— George  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  who  stopped  off  here  today 
In  the  cour.se  of  a  world  cruise  which 
will  take  him  to  New  York,  denied  once 
again  that  he  ever  said  in  the  presence 


HELEN   KELLER 


C 


of  Helen  Keller  that  all  Americans  were| 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  ■ 

"The  American  is  a  funny  animal,"  ■ 
he  said.  "Tell  him  he  has  a  nose  on  s 
his  face  and  two  eyes,  and  immediately 
he  is  insulted.  The  Italians  and  the 
Russians  are  not  so  dumb,  so  deaf,  so 
blind,  because  they  are  tackling  their 
problems  in  a  new  way." 
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Lawmakers  Hear 
Helen  A.  Keller 


Blind  and  Deaf  Woman 

flakes  A  Plea  for 

Cause  in  State 


-MiMi^or  West 
Virginia  was  made  to  the  legislature 

yesterday  by  Helen  Adams  Keller, 
widely  known  blind  and  deaf  woman, 
who  addics-fd  the  lawmakers  In  a 
Joint  lession  in  the  afternoon. 

Introduced  by  Gov.  H.  O.  Kump, 
MUs  Kfller  said  the  American  Feder- 
ation lor  the  Blind,  which  she  repre- 
sented, had  made  a  Mirvcv  of  condi- 
tions ki  this  tt&tf  'at  It  re- 

Vf>»l^f1    2  000   ndiil'  nrt    npr* 


'Bons  reside  in  West  Virginia. 

Miss  Kellers  speech  was  hampered 
but  the  senators  and  delegates  had 
no  difficulty  understanding  her.  To 
make  certain  that  her  message  was 
heard,  her  secretary,  Miss  Polly 
Thompson  repeated  parts  of  it. 
Speaks  Mith  Secretary 

Miss  Keller  placed  her  left  hand 
upon  the  lips,  throat  and  nose  of 
her  secretary  so  she  could  under- 
stand what  was  being  said.  Before 
she  started  to  speak,  her  secretary 
talked  to  her  by  contact  of  their 
hands. 

"You  have  a  blind  commission  in 
West  Virginia  but  no  appropriation," 
MlM  Keller  .said.  "It  is  like  build- 
ing a  house  without  a  foundation  or 
having  a  new  spring  hat  without 
having  a  head  to  put  it  upon.  „  .,....,         ,,.,.. 

•In  these  times  of  depression."  she  P^"    yo"'    "«*'*    *''''"■«'    '•""^''nR    this 
added,  "I  do  not  expect  you  to  make  world. 

a  large  appropriation,  but  surely  you      "When   you    understand    and   n.-.sisl 
can  do     something     to     get      things  ^,^^    ^Und,    they    will    overcome    the 
H.  nipmber.    snv    onei  of   vnii    mav  handicaps  ot  their  blindness." 


« mm  ^  ■  11   ■ -^-^  • 

Hundreds  of  Charleston  pedple  were 
present  at  one  of  the  most  unusual 
and  interesting  lectures  ever  given 
in  this  city  when  they  attended  a 
lecture  by  Helen  Keller  last  night 
at  the  Charleston  high  school  audi- 
torium   on    behalf_pf    the    '^m'""'^'^" 

Miss  Kel- 


Fou  n  dation 

ler  was  accompanied  on  the  platform 
by  Miss  Polly  Thompson,  her  secre- 
tary, who  asked  the  famous  speaker 
questions  and  interpreted  many  of 
her   answers  to  the  audience. 

The  auditorium  rang  with  ap- 
plause when  Miss  Keller  stated  she 
thought  "It  is  disgraceful  the  way 
tae  cities  are  treating  their  teach- 
ers." Miss  Keller  looked  happy  and 
very  much  like  an  excited  child  as 
she  also  clapped  her  hands  and  ex- 
claimed "I  am  glad  you  feel  as  I  dol 
It  is  th«  teachers  who  foster  civili- 
eation." 

The  famous  personage  then  con- 
tinued to  discuss  well  known  peo- 
ple such  as.  the  president  whom  she. 
called  a  "splendid  example  of  what 
one  can  do  under  handicaps".  She 
told  of  college  studies  and  the  in- 
terest they  held  for  her.  Her  secre- 
tary asked  if  she  loved  flowers.  At 
the  moment  she  finished  expressing 
her  appreciation  of  their  beauty  three 
large  bouquets  were  given  to  her. 
Miss  Keller  immediately  took  them 
and  distinguished  eacli  flower  with 
exclamations    of    delight. 

Helen  Keller  likes  movies  and  she 
was  anxious  to  tell  about  the  last 
motion  picture  atended.  Miss  Thomp- 
son explained  that  either  she  or 
Mrs.  Macy,  Miss  Keller's  instructor, 
sat  by  Helen  and  spelled  the  picture 
ilpto    her    hand. 

.  Mis.g   Keller    was   enthvislastlc  over 

I  her    visit     to     West     Virginia     and 

especially    the    state    capitol    wh'ch 

she  described   accurately.  During  her 

talk.    Miss    Keller    read    Governor    H. 

G.    Kximp's    lips    and    answered    his 

questions    concerning     the      visit   to 

West    Virginia's    capitol. 

•  Throughout  the  Intermission  and  all 

tile  time  the  Charleston  high  school 

I  orchestra  played  Miss  Keller  followed 

the   rhythm   of   the   music   with   her 

fingers    and    hands    waving    one    of 

them    continually      in      time      with 

the  music. 

The    last    part    of    Miss      Keller's 
^eech    was    devoted    to    a    plea    for 
J  aid    to    establish    schools    and    help 
ipr    the    blind. 

,  The  speaker  was  accompanied  here 
by  Miss  Polly  Thompson,  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy  and  Mr.  Charles  B. ' 
Hayes,  field  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind.  They 
lipft  for  New  York  immediately  al- 
ter  the    lectm-e. 
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Helen  Keller  Makes  Dramatid  Plea 
On  Blind  Foundation  Before  3,000 

Througli  Interpreter,  Tells  Thrilling  Story  of  Her  Own 
f  Life;  Seeks  $2,000,000  Fund 


;lor 
c4d 


Thomson  also  talks  to  Miss  Keller  by 
means  of  a  finger  alphabet,  writing 
each  letter  into  her  palm. 

Chaiies  B.  Hayes,  field  secretary  of 
the  Foundation,  amplified  Miss  Kell- 
er's plea  with  a  fuller  explanation  of 
its  work.  He  told  one  incident  of  a 
deaf,  mute  and  blind  child  born  in 
Louisville  that  the  Foundational ound,  | 

almost  totally  neglected,  and  '..hom' 
the  Foundation  now  is  educating  at 
its  nursery  in  New  York.  He  tc  d  of 
the  library  which  it  has  collected,  of 
the  books  which  it  has  printed  in  the 
Braille  system,  of  the  scholarships 
which  it  has  established  and  o^  the 
endowments  which  it  hopes  to  build 
up. 

Miss  Keller's  goal  is  a  $2,000,000  en-f 
dowment  fund  for  "  the  Foundation. 
Whsn  'tRat""is"Teached,  she  said,  she 
will  "quit  begging  for  the  blind." 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Hall,  president  of  the 
Charleston  Woman's  club,  under 
whose  auspices  Miss  Keller  came  to 
Charleston,  presided,  and  introduced 
Rev.  Ernest  Thompson,  pastor  of  the 


Belore  more  than  3.000  people  who 
packed  the  high  school  auditorium, 
Helen  Keller  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  Charleston  Thursday  night. 
in  a  dramatic  appeal  for  the  work  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc. 

Famed  internationally  for  her  work 
for  the  blind.  Miss  Keller  told  of  the 
Foundation's  task,  of  how  it  has  eased 
the  plight  of  thou.sands  of  the  sight- 
less. Standing  beside  her  on  the  plat- 
form and  repeating  her  remarks  was 
Miss   Polly   "Thomson,   her   secretary. 

Preceding  her  plea.  Miss  Keller, 
aided  by  Miss  Thom.<;on.  told  some- 
thing of  her  life,  as  thrilling  a  story 
as  one  might  hear.    The  sto^-y  cf  how 

tier  sight,  her  hearing  and  her  speech 
were  destroyed  by  a  malady  when  she 
was  19  months  old  and  of  her  educa- 
tion by  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Mac:  is  a 
familiar  one  to  millions.  But  with 
Miss  Keller  telling  it,  the  story  had 
1  an  added  poignancy. 

She    enjoys   the   radio,   the   fvnous 
woman    said,    by    placing    her    hands 
over  the  loud  speaker  and  receiving 
the    vibrations    through    her    fin-^ers.  First   Presbyterian   church,,  who  pre-. 
Orchestra  music  is  one  of  her  greatest  sented  Miss  Keller.  I 

delights.  She  likewise  "hears"  through  Miss  Keller  and  her  party  left 
her  fingers.  As  Miss  Thomson  talked,  Thursday  night  immediately  aft«r  the 
Miss  Keller  placed  one  finger  on  Her  meeting  for  New  York.  She  will  re- 
larnyx,  another  across  her  lips  and  a  turn  to  West  Virginia  later  in  April 
third  on  her  nose.  She  understood  for  addresses  in  several  other  '  les. 
everything,  she  demonstrated.  Miss  Governor  and  Mrs.  Kump  were  seated 
■•  .  ..^^--^  ..  ...  ..        on  the  platform. 


nUffe^teeller  at  Woodland 
BsjffV^V  the  great  demand  tor 
tickets  lo  Ifte  Helen  Keller  lecture, 
the  committee  from  the  Woman's 
Club  has  arranged  to  hold  the  meet- 
ing in  Woodland  auditorium,  in- 
stead of  Henry  Clay  high  school,  at 
8   o'clock    Tuesday   night. 

Mrs!  William  V.  Judson,  chairman 
of  invitations  for  Miss  Keller's  lec- 
ture, requests  that  those  who  have 
received  invitations  and  are  unable 

to  use  them,  return  them  to  her  or 
any  member  of  her  committee  in 
order  that  they  may  be  re-distrib- 
uted She  also  announces  that  sev- 
eral hundred  additional  tickets  had 
been  printed  so  that  all  who  have 
been  disappointed,  in  obtaining  tick- 
ets may  now  have  them. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Arthur  Edge,  presi- 
dent of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Cen- 
tral Kentucky,  reports  that  Lexing- 
ton has  not  for  many  years  ex- 
pressed such^^keen  interest  m  any 
public  apparfance  as  that  of  Miss 
Keller.  .For  this  reason,  the  com- 
mittee requests  that  everyone  at- 
tending be  in  their  seats  not  later 
than  7:45  o'clock. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  field  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Foundation  for 
theBliu£^jiUl^4£ConifiMi|*iMM^M«^ 
lff**toT^exiiigtuu.  'tAr.  Hayes  has 
been  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
foundation  since  its  establishment  in 


Last  year  at  the  annual  founders'- 
day  celebration  at  Temple  Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia,  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  humane  letters  was 
conferred  upon  Miss  Keller.  This 
summer  Miss  Keller  has  been  r,pend- 
ing  her  holiday  in  Europe  carrying 
the  message  of  cheer  to  many  blind 
in  various  parts  of  England  and  the 
continent.  In  June  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  her  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  law. 

Miss  Keller  will  be  assisted  on  the 
program  by  a  group  from  the  girls' 
glee  club  of  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky who  will  sing  several  songs, 
directed  by  Miss  Mildred  Lewis.  Mr. 
George  R.  Hunt  will  introduce  Miss 
Keller.  Mrs.  George  B.  Duncan, 
general  chairman  for  the  Helen  Kel- 
ler lecture,  will  preside. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Duncan  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
William  Pettit  are  chairmen  of  the 
ushers,  who  will  be  Misses  Malinda 
Bush,  Josephine  Botts,  Harriett  Mc- 
Donald. Ruth  Wehle,  Ardrey  Spar- 
ling, Mrs.  Horace  Miller  Clay,  Mrs* 
William  Gess,  Mrs.  Cabell  Breckin- 
ridge, Mrs.  John  Harvey,  Mrs.  Solo- 
mon Van  Meter,  Mrs.  Farra  Van 
Meter,  Mr.  Nolan  Carter,  Mr.  John 
Crosby,  Mr.  Anthony  Thomson,  Mr. 
William  Pettit,  Mr.  Robert  Odear, 
Mr.  William  Gess,  Mr.  Mason  Ro- 
bards.  Mr.  Edward  McDonald  and 
Mr.  Cabell  Breckinridge. 

The  ushers  are  asked  to  be  at  the 
auditorium  at  7:30  o'clock  to  conf 
with  Mr.  Hayes.  ii,^^ 
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(pmpensation 


BEREFT  of  sight  and  hearing,  Helen  Keller  has  become 
one  of  the  gifted  personalities  of  this  generation.  In  a 
brave  book  she  tells  how  the  loss  of  those  two  precious 
powers  has  had  its  recompense  in  the  enhancing  of  others. 

"The  silence  and  darkness,  which  are  said  to  shut  me 
in,"  she  writes,  "open  my  door  most  hospitably  to  count- 
less sensations  that  distract,  inform,  admonish  and 
amuse.  .  .  .  Touch  brings  to  the  blind  many  sweet  cer- 
tainties which  our  more  fortunate  fellows  miss  because 
their  sense  of  touch  is  uncultivated." 

In  her  experience  is  a  message  appropriate  to  this  time. 
For  there  are  many  whose  loss  of  material  possessions, 
temporarily  anyway,  compels  them  to  seek  compensation 
in  other  resources.  There  is  no  lack  of  record  to  attest  that 
such  resources  are  present,  needing  only  to  be  called  upon 
to  respond.  And  they  may  be  the  means  to  a  larger  and 
richer  life.  For  Homer  was  blind,  but  his  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  have  lived  over  nearly  thirty  centuries.  Milton 
was  blind,  and  he  wrote  Paradise  Lost.  Paul  was  tortured 
by  an  infirmity,  but  he  carried  Christianity  to  the  world. 
Generations  yet  unborn  will  enjoy  the  scientific  discov- 
eries of  the  deformed  Steinmetz.  Handicapped  far  more 
than  through  a  lack  of  material  means,  they  called  forth 
the  latent  powers  within. 

"Our  stored-up  capabilities  are  the  holy  places  where 
we  feel  our  kinship  with  the  Divine,"  Helen  Keller,  blind 
but  with  a  greater  inner  vision,  has  written.  There  is  great 
and  strange  and  wonderful  power  to  these  stored-up 
capabilities.  Who  knows  but  that  they  are  the  way  of 
fulfillment  to  those  inspiriting  words  of  Isaiah  xl,  29: 

"He  giveth  power  to  the  faint;  and  to  them  that  have 
no  might  He  increaseth  strength." 

Kent  to  Introduce 
Miss  Keller  In  City 

Laeture  On  Work  for  Blind 
Be  Given  Night  of 

4  April  19. 

RA^ond  A.  Kent,  president  of 
niversity  of  Louisville,  will  intro- 
duce Helen  Keller  at  the  Woman's 
Club  Auditorium  at  8:30  o'clock  the 
night  of  April  19,  Mrs.  Ex.^ Norton, 
chairman  of  the  committee  Jhf  the 
lecture,  announced  Thui.sday.  ^iss 
Keller  will  speak  on  work  for  the  bmid, 
under  auspices  of  the  Amiyjtc^an  Foi^i- 
d^tion  for  the  Blind^n^L.,*"^**^^ 
TCTl!t»4fcBnnr  u'ii<tl!pprivcd  of  speecti, 
hearing  and  sight  when  she  wa.s  19 
month.s  old.  She  was  graduated  wllli 
honor  from  Radcliffe  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Ma.s.s.  Her  secretary,  RMss 
Polly  Thomson,  will  accompany  merj 
to  ix)uisvillc.  / 


Lectu] 


Meien  r^euer  L.ecture 
Booked  At  Auditorium 


.  i 


A  capacity  audience  is  expeciea 
to  greet  Helen  Keller,  distinguished 
lecturer  and  greatest  living  expon- 
ent of  the  masterp  of  physical  af- 
flictions, at  her  lecture  at  Wood- 
land auditorium  at  8  o'clock  Tues- 
day night. 

I  Because  of  the  great  demand  for 
•■-kets,  the  Woman's  Club  of  Cen- 
1  Kentucky,  sponsor  of  Miss  Kel- 
ler's apearance  in  Lexington,  has  ar- 
ranged to  ^»i«JHfl^?PWrP'in  Wood; 
land  auditorium  instead  of  Hem 
Clay  high  school,  which  was  first 
selected. 

Mrs.  William  "V.  Judson,  chairman 
of  invitations  for  the  Helen  Keller 
lecture,  has  ordered  several  hundred 
additional  tickets  to  care  for  the 
heavy  demand. 

Tickets  have  been  distributed 
through  the  Lexington  churches  and 
civic  service  clubs  as  well  as  the 
Woman's  Club. 

Miss  Keller,  born  June  27.  1880 
in    Tuscumbiaj    Ala.,    was    stricken 


aeai  ana  oiind  following  an  illness 
when  she  was  but  19  months  old. 
Through  years  of  study  and  inestim- 
able patience  on  the  part  of  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  John  A.  Macy.  Miss 
Keller  surmounted  her  handicaps. 
She.  is  rated  today  as  one  of  the 
really  great  women  of  the  world. 

Her  appearance  is  sponsored  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  ShV"fnilataiiwOT9ifipm>|««>  to 
Lexington  by  her  secretary,  Miss 
^^Sf^^mBimm^vri.  and  Charles  B. 
Hayes,  field  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the   Blind. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Duncan,  Lexing- 
ton, chairman  of  the  social-psycholo- 
gy department  of  the  Woman's  Club, 
I  will  preside  at  Tuesday  night's  lec- 
ture, and  the  speaker  will  be  in- 
troduced by  George  R.  Hunt,  Lex- 
ington attorney.  A  musical  program 
will  be  given  by  the  University  o^ 
Kentucky  girls'  glee  club  under  th^ 
direction  of  Miss  Mildred  Lewis,  ^ 
the  department,  / 


^     Helen  Keller's  Greatness 

Miss  Helen  Keller's  action  in  turning  over  to  the  Amer 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  the  $500^  award  given  hei 
by  The  Pic!«rranrevrew  is  one  of  those  unselfish  gestures 
that  help  to  renew  our  faith  in  human  nature. 

In  making  this  donation,  Miss  Keller  appealed  for 
wider  public  support  for  the  work  which  is  being  done  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf;  and  the 
closing  words  of  her  appeal  are  worth  reprinting:  ^ 

"I  wonder  if  this  is  not  the  day  for  which  I  became  deaf 
and  blind^— so  that  the  sun  may  rise  in  the  minds  of  others 
who  are  covered  with  double  darkness."  \ 

As  well  as  anything  could,  those  words  reflect  th\ 
beating  of  a  generous  and  indomitable  woman's  heart 

KELLER   TICKETS   SELL 


QiJ^<>A    Shown    Here    In    Lecture    Of 
j    ^^dfamed  Blind.  Woman. 

Tickets  for  the  lecture  by  Mis? 
Helen  Keller,  internationally  known 
blind  leadrr,  to  br  given  at  8:15  o'clock 

yartntriirT — -Trhtn  in    '" '"    Club 

Auditorium.  Monday  vrWf'  ii  piiilMil,,Jn 
great     demand     and     commitire.s     In 
,  charge  of  the   event  are   anticipating 
a  sell-out. 

I  Mi.s.s  Keller,  blind  and  deaf  ninrc 
she  wa.t  19  month.s  eld.  ha.s  been 
railed  the  perfect  example  of  courage, 
patiencp  and  love  because  of  her 
f  p  in  the  face  of  these 
and  for  her  zeal  In  de- 
volinii  hvv  life  to  the  blind  cause. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a 
reception  for  MIm  Keller. 


-  -r  —Kv^^j   v<rv^>^/>^^  (fi^qj'/j.^ 

HELEN  KELLER 
HERE  lUESDAY 


Place   of  Lecture  Changed  to 
Woodland  Auditorium  in  Or- 
der That  Larger  Crowd 
May  Be  Cared  For 


'  OYER  2,000  MAY  AHEND 

j^^^ny  interest  shown  in  the  visit 
jtoTL^ngton  of  Miss  Helen  Keller 
oil  'r^da.y.-JUfmkaA^Ji^  necessi- 
tated the  change  of  the  place  of 
her  lecture  to  Woodland  auditor 
ium.  It  was  originally  announced 
that  the  lecture  would  be  given  in 
Henry  Clay  auditorium,  but  so 
large  a  demand  for  tickets  to  the 
lecture  developed  that  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  change  to  the 
larger  auditorium. 

At  least  2,500  invitations  to  the 
lecture  have  been  given  out  through 
the  various  men's  and  women's 
civic  clubs  of  the  city  and  the 
churches,  Mrs,  J.  A.  Edge,  president 
of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Central 
Kentucky,  stated  yesterday.  Mrs. 
Edge  and  Mrs.  William  V.  Judson, 
chairman  of  invitation,  have  each 
given  out  more  than  900  invitations. 

The  visit  of  Miss  Keller  Is  bemg 
sponsored  by  the  social  psychology 
department  of  the  Woman's  Club  of 
Central  Kentucky,  of  which  Mrs. 
George  B.  Duncan  is  chairman.  Mrs. 
Duncan  will  preside  on  the  occasion 
of  the  lecture,  and  the  speaker  will 
be  introduced  by  George  R.  Hunt, 
prominent  Lexington  attorney.  Ad- 
mission to  the  lecture,  which  will 
begin  at  8  o'clock  Tuesday  evening, 
will  be  by  the  Invitation  cards 
which  are  being  distributed  with- 
out charge. 

Miss  Keller  not  only  is  the 
world's  most  famous  deaf  and  blind 
person,  but  one  of  its  greatest  per- 
sonages. She  will  come  to  Lexing- 
ton as  a  representative  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

^nh^worla^iot  only  to  lecture 
to   tho   public   on   the   problems   of 
the   blind,   but  to  advise   monarclv 
and    statesmen   of   the   care   of   t' 
blind  In  their  various  count »-i-^ 
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^        HELEN  KELLER 

The  Woman's  Club  of  Central  Kentucky 
i»  bringing  Miss  Helen  Keller  to  Lex- 
ington for  an  address  at  the  Wooaland 
3udi«6rinn-  jt^night.  The  people  of  Lex- 
ington Vnd  «f  all  this  region  are  deeply 
interested  in  Miss  Keller  and  the  cause  of 
the  blind  which  she  represents.  Her  life 
io  a  romance.  The  tragedy  of  it  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  victory  which  she  has  so 
gloriously  won  against  her  deprivations  and 
afflictions.  She  has  inspired  millions  who 
have  had  to  struggle  against  adverse  fate 
and  hard  circumstances  by  her  indomit- 
able courage  and  resolution,  her  patience, 
her  sweetness  of  spirit,  her  ambition  to 
serve,  and  her  thirst  for  Knowledge. 

Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  as  a  little  child, 
except  to  her  parenC>4J3]d^to^the-  wonctpr- 
:ul  woman  who  became  her*tea»p€«roli  and 
teacher,  she  seemed  doomed  to  a  life  of 
absolute  silence  and  darkness,  with  no  pos- 
sibility of  Cvfer  coming  into  possession  of 
any  real  knowledge  of  the  world  around 
her,  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  and 
spiritual  interests  and  meanings  of  life. 

But  in  spite  of  what  appeared  to  be  in- 
superable obstacles  she  has  triumphed  over 
darkness  and  silence,  haj>.,.madfei>-h<H:^wav 
st«Mi*ly  amt- •wrelji  intou  the  realms  of 
knowledge  and  of  experience,  and  has  be- 
come highly  cultured  and  capable  of  seeing 
?nd  hearing  better  than  millions  who  have 
eyes  and  ears.  Her  inward  sight,  her  pow- 
ers of  appreciation,  her  reasoning  facultie.s, 
ber  imagination,  her  emotional  nature  all 
have  been  trained  and  rendered  exception- 
fclly  keen  and  responsive. 

Miss  Keller  has  gained  world-wide  fame 
Her  life  demonstrates  the  possibilities  v.  hich 
lie  in  the  human  spirit,  the  worth  of  per- 
sonality, the  dominant  quality  of  the 
spiritual  element,  the  capacity  of  man  to 
Piaster  any  environment,  any  difficulty, 
and  to  reach  above  himself  and  take  hold 
of  the  eternal.  Helen  Keller  is  one  of  the 
great  ChrLstian  characters  of  history,  one 
of  the  great  heroines  of  the  race. 

Lexington   welcomes   her   witn   a   feelings 
ci  reverence  and  of  affection.  / 


n^ 
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Capacity  Audience  Expected 

For  Address,  Due  To 
.  .      ,  Start  At  8 

A  capatlty  audience  is  expected  to 
hear  MisI  Helen  Adams  Keller  at  8 
o'clock  tonight  when  she  will  appear 
at  Woodland  auditorium  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

pearance  are  in  charge  of  the  Wo- 
man's Club  of  Central  Kentucky. 
This  organization  has  distributed  ap- 
proximately 3,000  inxntations.  Ad- 
mittance to  the  auditorium  will  be 
only  by  presentation  of  an  invita- 
tion. 

Miss  Keller,  who  is  world  famous! 
because  she  has  overcome  the  handi- 
caps   of   blindness    and    deafness,    is 
widely  known  as  an  author  and  lee-  [ 
turer.    Interest  in  her  local  visit  was 
evidenced  by  such   a   large  number 
of  persons  that  the  scene  of  her  ap- 
pearance was  changed  from  the  Hen- 
ry  Clay   high   school   auditorium   to 
Woodland     auditorium.       Additional 
invitations  have  been  printed  to  take ; 
care   of   the   many    requests.     Hun-' 
dreds  of  persons  from  other  central 
Kentucky  communities  will  come  to 
Lexington  tonight  to  hear  her. 

Miss  Keller,  a  native  of  Tuscum- 
bia.  Ala.,  is  a  graduate  of  Radcliffe 
College.  Her  early  education,  which 
enabled  her  to  study  despite  her 
physical  handicaps,  was  received 
from  Miss  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan. 

Members     of     the  Woman's   Club 
have  requested  that  everyone  attend- 
ing Miss  Keller's  lecture  be 
auditorium     not     later     thj 
o'clock. 


lit;   cn-vtiivi— 

be  at  thp* 
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HELEN  KELLEi  IS 


Noted  Woman  Probably  Will 
Give  Second  Lecture  In 
^"'^  -  ^Lexington  i 


len  Ijlfeller,  who  was  heard  by 
3,00(|  persons  at  Woodland  audi- 
torium Tuesday  night,  probably  will 
return  to  Lexington  soon  to  give  a 
second  lecture.  Approximately  1,-' 
000  persons  were  unable  to  gain  ad- 
mission to  the  auditorium  Tuesday 
night  and  for  their  benefit  and  many 
others  who  desire  to  hear  her,  Miss 
Keller  today  was  requested  to  retuni 
to  Lexington. 

The  request  was  made  by  Mrs.' 
J.  A.  Edge,  president  of  the  Woman'^ 
Club  of  Central  Kentucky,  the  orw 
ganization  which  made  the  local  ar- 
rangements for  Miss  Keller's  ap-( 
pearance  Tuesday  night.-  Charles  Di 
Hays,  field  agent -forjhe  American 
FaiUMiatiaa.i^^Mhe  Blmy'wft'tTJg  it^ 
charge  of  MlsTT  Ktllei'iis  luui,  iridi^ 
cated  that  a  return  visit  could  bej 
cli  i  jugeoi—»~..,  ,    _  ' 

.  Mrs.  Edge  issued  a  request .  thatj 
persons,  who  held  tickets  but  were* 
unable  to  gain  admittance  to  thej 
auditorium  Tuesday  night,  hold' 
these  tickets  as  they  would  be  hon- 
ored at  the  second  lecture  if  a  re- . 
turn  engagement  could  be  arranged.} 

Miss  Keller  left  Lexington  this 
afternoon  for  Louisville,  where  she 
will  speak  tonight.  She  will  give 
lectures  at  Frankfort  Thursday  nighty 
and  Georgetown  Friday  night. 


/ei 
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iLEi  KELLER 


Three  Thousand  People  Pack 

Auditorium;  Hundreds 

Turned  Away 


FAMED  GUEST  IS   HAPPY 


Demonstrates     Ability     To 

Converge   And   To   Speak 

Words  She  Never  Heard 


Helen  Keller,  whom  George  R. 
Hunt  introduced  as  "the  most  distin- 
guished citizen  of  the  world,"  was 
given  a  welcome  befitting  one  of 
,that  rank  when  she  appeared  at 
Woodland  auditorium  Tuesday  night 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's 
Club  of  Central  Kentucky  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
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into     the     auditorium,   and   half   as 
many  more  were   turned  away. 

Miss  Keller,  who  learned  to  speak 
despite  total  Islindness  and  deafness, 
demonstrated  her  aoility  to  under- 
stand the  spoken  word  by  touch, 
and  to  carry  on  a  conversation  by 
uttering  words  she  had  never  heard. 
She  also  gave  her  views  on  various 
subjects,  declared  her  handicaps  had 
not  made  her  unhappy,  and  made  a 
plea  for  funds  to  be  used  in  educat- 
ing the  blind. 

Miss  Keller  was  accompanied  on 
the  platform  by  her  secretary.  Miss 
Polly  Thompson,  who  interviewed 
her  for  the  benefit  of  the  audience, 
asking  her  questions  both  by  the 
spoken  word  and  by  spelling  out 
words  by  touching  her  hand.  Miss 
Thompson  also  repeated  what  Miss 
Keller  said,  since  it  is  difficult  for 
people  hearing  her  for  the  first  time 
to  understand  everything  she  says. 

"No.  indeed,"  Miss  Keller  said  in 
response  to  a  question  from  Miss 
Thompson  as  to  whether  her  blind- 
ness and  deafness  had  made  her  un- 
happy. "I  feel  that  God  is  working 
out  some  good  purpose." 

She  smiled  almost  continually,  oc- 
casionally laughed  heartily,  and  gave 


■■  1  .«■ .  ■ — rrj 

every  indication  of  enjoying  the  af- 
fair thoroughly. 

Miss     Thompson      described      the 
method  by  which  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy  took  Helen  Keller  at  the  age 
of  six  and  a  half  years  and  succeed- 
ed in  breaking  through  the  barriers 
and  establishing  communication  with 
her.     The  first  word  taught  her  was 
"doll."  which  Mrs.  Macy   (then  Miss 
Sullivan)   spelled  out   in   the  child's 
hand   after   allowing   her   to   hold   a 
doll.      In    a    remarkably    short   time 
,  thereafter,  the  child  was  able  to  spelt 
i  "doll"  back  to  her  teacher  whenever 
;  she  was  handed  the  toy. 

I  Learned   To    Speak 

After  the  little  girl  had  learned 
I  to  understand  the  hand-spelling 
system  and  to  express  herself  in 
that  manner,  she  became  anxious  to 
speak.  Laboriously  she  learned  to 
say  one  word  after  another,  me- 
chanically mastering  the  correct  lip 
and  tongue  movements.  The  first 
sentence  she  spoke  was  "1  am  not 
dumb   now." 

Miss  Thompson  -told  how  Miss 
Keller  attended  Radcliffe  College 
and  was  gi-aduated  with  honors. 
Lectures  were  translated  to  her  by 
the  hand-spelling  method.  She ' 
learned  to  use  a  typewriter,  and  be- 
came proficient  in  several  languages. 

Asked  which  of  her  studies  she 
liked  best,  Miss  Keller  said,  "Litera- 
ture and  philosophy.  Mathematics, 
however,  was  full  of  many  pitfalls 
for  me." 

Miss  Keller  appealed  to  her  audi- 
ence to  support  the  work  being  done 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  for  which  she  is  attempting 
to  raise  an  endowment  fund  of  $2,- 
000,000.  "When  I  .succeed  in  rais- 
ing that  fund.  I  will  quit  begging  for 
the  blind,"  she  said.  A  collection, 
amounting  to  about  $400,  was  takeni 
up  at  the  end  of  the  program. 

Miss  Thompson  told  how  Miss 
Keller  enjoyed  "listening"  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  inauguration  on  the 
radio.  She  placed  one  hand  on  the 
instrument,  and  Miss  Thompson 
spelled  the  words  of  the  President's 
inaugral  address  into  her  hand  as 
he  spoke.  She  v/as  able  to  feel  the 
applause  of  the  inaugural  crowd 
through  her  hand,  and  declared  she 
could  tell  when  her  audience  was 
applauding  Tuesday  night.  "I  can 
feel  it  through  my  feet  and  the 
floor,"  she  said. 

Miss  Keller  also  said  she  was  able 
to  tell  there  was  a  large  crowd  pres- 
ent. "It  is  warm,  as  if  there  were 
a  great  many  people  in  the  room," 
she  said,  "and  also  I  can  sense  the 
vibrations  of  the  breathing  of  many 
people." 

Sensed  Rhythm 

Backstage,  before  her  time  to  go 
on.  Miss  Keller  rose  from  her  chair 
while  the  University  of  Kentucky 
girls'  glee  club  was  singing  and 
placed  one  hand  on  the  back  curtain.j 
She  smiled  and  beat  time  with  her* 
other  hand.  Later  she  explained  to 
the  audience  that  she  could  sense 
the  rhythm  through  vibrations,  but 
could  not,  of  cour.sc,  get  the  mel- 
ody. She  said  she  could  distinguish 
sad  music  from  gay,  and  that  she 
liked   jaz7   "sometimes." 

When  Miss  Thompson  said  Mis<! 
Keller  was  a  good  dancer  and  asked 
her  how  she  could  dance  without 
hearing  the  music,  she  said,  "That's 
easy,  with  a  good  partner." 


Miss  Keller  said  President  Roose- 
velt was  a  good  example  of  ability 
to  overcome  physical  handicaps. 
Asked  whether  she  thought  he  would 
be  able  to  solve  present  national 
problems,  she  said.  "Not  by  himself. 
It  is  too  big  a  job  for  one  man. 
Everybody  will  have  to  pull  to- 
gether and  help  him." 

She  expressed  decided  views  on 
failure  of  some  cities  to  pay  their 
school  teachers,  and  on  cuts  in  their 
salaries.  "Teachers  have  never  been 
paid  enough,"  she  said. 

Miss  Keller  came  to  Lexington  by 
automobile,  and  Tuesday  night  she 
described  to  the  audience  her  delight 
at  riding  through  the  "rolling  coun- 
try." She  said  she  particularly  liked 
,the  odor  of  young  grass.  "The  at- 
mosphere actually  smelled  green," 
she  said.  Miss  Thompson  asked  her 
what  she  knew  about  Kentucky  and 
she  replied,  "I  know  about  the  fa- 
mous bluegrass,  and  about  the  fine 
race  horses." 

Mrs.  George  B.  Duncan,  chairman 
of  the  social  psychology  department 
of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Centra' 
Kentuckj^  presided  at  the  meeting, 
and  introduced  George  R.  Hunt,  who 
in  turn  introduced  Miss  Keller.  Mr. 
Hunt  pointed  to  the  inspiration  Miss 
Keller  had  been  to  other  hand!-, 
capped  people  and  declared  if  others 
could  show  only  a  small  part  of 
the  courage  and  perseverance  sh3 
had  displayed,  all  their  problems 
would  be  solved. 

Charles  B.  Hayes,  field  director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  tht 
Blind,  who  accompanied  Miss  Kel- 
ler's part}'  to  Lexington,  told  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  foundation. 
While  its  headquarters  are  in  New 
York  City,  only  a  small  part  of  its 
work  is  done  there,  he  said,  and  its 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  blind  are 
nation-wide. 

Mr.  Hayes  told  of  a  Kentucky  girl, 
discovered  by  Miss  Linda  Neville. 
Lexington,  who  was  born  blind  and 
deaf,  the  first  such  case  on  record. 
Miss  Keller  did  not  lose  her  sight  and 
hearing  until  she  was  19  months 
old. 

The  Kentuckj'  girl,  who  is  now  be- 
ing educated  by  the  foundation,  was 
three  and  a  half  years  old  before 
she  was  turned  over  to  the  organ- 
ization. No  attempt  had  been  made 
previously  to  that  time  to  teach  her 
anything,  and  she  was  still  kept  in 
her  bed  and  fed  with  a  bottle,  as 
if  she  v.'erc  an  W^nt.  She  is  nov/ 
able  to  sit  in  a  chair  and  eat,  and  is 
making  rapid  progress  in  lee^rning 
to  walk,  he  said. 

Mi.ss  Keller  and  her  parly  left  to- 
day for  Louisville. 


F  'sSjTffaW*Y»h    the    spontaneous' 
xheerfulrlssl^  a  child,  Helen  Kel- 
ler, who  las  spent  her  life  triumph- 
ing over  the  handicaps  of  blindness, 
deafness  and  the  inability  to  speak.  , 
told  an  audience  of  3,000  people  at 
the  Woodland  auditorium  last  night  1 
that    "if    we    all    had    to    overcome  i 
these   handicaps,   we  would   banish  | 
all  that  is  cruel  and  ugly  from  the 
world. " 

The  audience  that  INIiss  Ke.Uer 
was  unable  to  see,  or  hear  in  its 
applause,  filled  the  auditorium  to 
capacity,  while  thousands  were  un- 
able to  gain  admittance. 

Using  words  she  learned  mechan- 
ically to  pronounce  only  after  many  i 
rears  of  effort.  Miss  Keller  said 
that  she  doesn't  mind  being  blind  ac 
deaf,  but  that  "I  feel  that  God  is 
v/orking  out  some  good  purpose." 

The  purpose  that  brought  Miss 
Keller  to  Lexington,  to  speak  at  the 
meeting  arranged  by  the  Woman's 
Club  of  Central  Kentucky,  was  to 
appeal  for  support  for  thsvAmeri- 
can  Foundation  for  theyBlii^d  and 

to  ask  for  contributions  to  the  foun- 
dation's endowment  fund. 

She  asked  her  audience  to  picture 
how  each  person  would  feel  "if  you 
lost  your  eyesight  tonight  ...  to 
picture  yourself  groping  at  noonday 
as  at  night  .  .  .  your  work  and  in- 
dependence gone  ...  no  longer  able 
to   see   those   about   you   .   .    .   only 
darkness    instead    of    the    faces    of 
>our  loved   ones  and  the  sky." 
Appeals  for   Understanding 
"When     the     public  understands, 
end    helps   the    blind    in   the    right 
way,  they  will   triumph  over  their 
Afflication.      They     have   the   same 
feeling  as  have  you.  All  they  want 
is   to    be   able    to   work    and    enjoy 
some   of  the   satisfactions   of  life," 
Miss  Keller  said. 

Miss  Keller  said  that  "I  feel  that 
blindness  has  deepened  my  feeling 
for  others." 

Miss  Polly  Thomson,  who  has 
been  Miss  Keller's  secretary  and 
companion  for  19  years,  stood  at 
her  side  on  the  auditorium  stage 
and  repeated  what  Miss  Keller  said 
for  the  benefit  of  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  speech  of  the  deaf.  j 

Miss  Thomson  told  something  of  | 
Miss  Keller's  life  struggle  to     sur- 
mount  her   handicaps,   after   illness 
deprived  her  of  her  sight  and  hear- 
ing when  she  was  19  months  old. 

Miss  Keller  was  six  and  a  half 
years  old  when  Miss  Anne  Sullivan 
undertook  to  teach  her.  The  child 
was  glvrn  a  doll,  and  was  taught  to 
associate  the  doll  with  the  four. let- 
ters  of  the  word;  to  spell  them  with 
a  ruler.  It  was  most  difficult  for 
her  to  tpll  the  difference  between  a 
cup  and  the  water  it  contained. 
Realization  of  what  the  teaching 
meant  came  when  the  water  wa.s 
I>oured  over  her  hand  and  her 
teacher  spelled  out  the  symbol  in 
her  other  hand. 


Learned  to  Read  Books 

She  learned  to  read  books  for  the 
blind,  to  write  and  to  use  the  type- 
writer, becoming  an  avid  reader 
and  proficient  in  writing. 

Her  greatest  effort  was  expended 
in  learning  to  speak.  She  learned 
to  place  a  finger  on  a  normal  per- 
son's larynx,  to  feel  the  vibration  of 
the  gutteral  syllables  and  letters 
such  as  "G";  another  finger  on 
the  person's  lips,  to  feel  the  labial 
sounds,  and  third  finger  on  the  per- 
son's noee,  to  sense  the  nasal 
sounds.  With  this  combination  of 
contracts  with  the  vibrations  of  an- 
other's voice,  she  learned  to  piece 
out  her  own  speech,  syllable  by 
syllable  and  letter  by  letter. 

Her  first  spoken  sentence  was, 
"I'm  not  dumb  now."  ». 

Last  night  before  she  w^\  onto 
the  stage,  while  the  Girls'  Glee  Club 
of  the  University  of  KentuQky  sang 
under  the  direction  of  llissj  Mildred' 
S.  Lewis.  Miss  Keller  pl^ed  her 
hand  against  the  back  curtain,  aad 
sm.iled  happily  as  she  felmhe  vibra- 
tion of  the  musics  Wi«  her  free 
hand,  she  beat  tin\  in/ccord  with 
the  music. 

In  her  conversatloij'on  the  stage, 
with  Miss  Thomson.  Miss  Keller 
said  that  she  could  tell  if  music  was 
bright  or  sad,  "and  of  course  I  can 
tell  jazz." 

Miss  Keller  took  delight  in  a  bas- 
ket of  roses  handed  to  her  over  thei 
footlights,  and  time  and  again  bur- 
ied her  face  in  the  flowers.  She 
touched  a  basket  of  carnations  and 
pronounced  their  name.  Miss 
Thomson  remarked  that  when  she  I 
visited  a  large  flower  garden  in 
California,  Miss  Keller  correctly 
named  all  of  the  flowers  except  two 
varieties. 

"Listened"  to  Roosevelt 

Miss  Thomson  told  how  Miss  Kel- 
ler had  enjoyed  "listening"  to  the 
broadcast  of  the  inaugural  cere- 
monies from  Washington  last 
month.  She  felt  the  vibrations  of 
the  bands  and  the  applause,  and 
Miss  Thomson  used  manual  speech 
to  repeat  the  address  of  President 
Franklin  D.   Roosevelt.  ' 

Of  the  Pi-esident,  Miss  Keller 
said,  "He  is  a  splendid  example  of 
what  the  handicapped  can  do  with 
enezgy  and  perseverance."  But, 
she  said,  "no  one  man  is  equal  to 
solving  such  a  world-wide  problem, 
and  we  must  all  work  together,  and 
all  nations  must  pull  together,  to 
solve  it."  Miss  Keller  said  that  her 
studies  had  made  her  feel  close  to 
other  nations,  and  today  she  is  able 
to  read  and  translate  French.  Ger- 
man and  some  Italian  and  Spanish. 

"The  older  I  grow,  the  less  I  feel 
I  know,  but  I  always  have  the  joy 
of  learning  something  new,"  she 
said. 

Miss  Keller  sabi^at  she  believed 
the  aim  of  educatlo?tN^ould  b^  "to 
enable  people  to  find  oi\  things  for 


themseIves,''Ta^^r  'ihan  °to   teach 
them  the  things  they  don't  know. 
Defends  Teachers 
She  defended  the  teaching     pro- 
fession m  spirited  fashion,     saying 
that  "I  think  it's    disgraceful    the^ 
way  some  cities  treat  the  teachersj 

— not  paying  them  or  cutting  their! 
salaries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  she 
said,  "teachers  have  never  been 
paid  enough." 

Miss  Keller  said  that  "the  nation 
with  the  best  teachers  will  have  the 
best  futures."  , 

Attorney  George  R.  Hunt     intro- ' 
duced  Miss  Keller  as  "the  greatest 
person  in  the  world,"  saying     that 
she  is  a  wonderful   inspiration     to 
people  throughout  the  world. 

"If  we  could  emulate  her  career, 
and  put  into  our  lives  the  courage 
and  the  will  that  she  has  put  into 
hers,  all  of  our  problems  would  be 
solved  without  difficulty,"  Mr.  Hunt 
said.  ] 

Charles  B.  Hayes,  of  New  York' 
City,  field  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  outlined 
the  work  of  the  foundation,  which, 
he  said,  "reaps  no  profit  but  the 
happiness  and  usefulness  of  the 
blind."  Mr.  Hayes  expressed  the 
hope  that  "the  establishment  of  a 
state  commission  for  the  blind  in 
Kentucky  is  not  far  off." 

Mrs.  George  B.  Duncan,  chairman 
of  the  social  psychology  depart- 
ment of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Cen- 
tral Kentucky,  which  arranged  for 
Miss  Keller's  appearance  here, 
presided  at  the  meeting.  Mrs. 
Joseph  Arthur  Edge  is  president  of 
the  Woman's  Club  of  Central  Ken- 
tucky. 

So  large  was  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  came  to  the  auditorium  to 
hear  Miss  Keller  that  extra  police 
were  called  to  hold  the  crowd  in 
check.  Many  contributions  for  the 
support  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  were  made  a±  th^ 
close  of  the  meeting.  Miss  jielifer 
is  endeavoring  to  raise  a  $2y/(lQ<^00 
endowment  fund  for  the  foundation.  I 
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Voted     Blind     Woman     to 

G've  Lecture  at  Junior 
^^  Pepartments'  Parley 

^IVtJnpftranrp  hers  Saturday  nieht  of 
\asslHelen  Keller,  most  famous  blind 
individual  in  modem  hivStory,  •will  be 
one  of  only  a  few  lecture  appearances 
to  be  made  by  her  in  this  section,  It 
was  announced  yesterday  by  Mrs. 
G.  B.  Summers,  a  member  of  the 
:  committee  arranging  her  lecture  fn 
Huntington. 

!  Miss  Keller  will  appear  here  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  convention 
of  the  junior  departments  of  Women's 
Clubs  of  the  .state,  and  will  take  place 
at  the  city  auditorium.  Her  lecture 
will  be  .snonsor^d  bv  the;  Amp]-jyan 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Members  oi  tne  committee  arrang- 
ing the  event  are  Mis-s  Isabelle  Thom- 
asson,  of  Hinton.  general  chairman, 
Mrs.  Summers.  Mi.s.s  Florence  Morris, 
Mrs.  John  Speed  Harvey,  Mrs.  John 
Graham.  Miss  Marguerite  Cavendish, 
Mrs.  Edward  Long,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Davies,  Miss  Virginia  Adam.s.  Miss 
Eloise  Magee,  and  Miss  Margaret 
Gillespie. 

Miss  Adams  Is  in  charge  of  special 
invitations  and  cards  may  be  pro- 
cured from  her.  The  performance, 
hcwever.  will  be  open  to  the  public. 

Miss  Keller  will  speak  here  in  the 
interest  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  an  organization  that 
sponsors  agencies  for  the  blind  offer- 
ing comprehensive  information  and 
the  advice  of  experienced  workers  on 
education,  vocations,  legislation,  .statLs- 
tical  records,  and  other  phases  of 
work  for  the  blind. 

nee    is     nl.so    given    by    the 
r/  ion  to  .<;tatc  and  community 

agencies  in  the  promotion  of  legisla- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  blind,  the  organ- 
ization of  new  activities  and  the 
organizing  and  conducting  of  Educa- 
tional Weeks  for  the  Blind.  Service 
to  blind  individuals  is  given  in  the 
form  of  information  and  advice  on  all 
matters  concerning  the  blind,  scholar- 
ships are  awarded  to  promising  bhnd 
students    for    vocational    preparation. 
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Keller  Describes 
ove  of  Nature  and  Life 


'  *^^  Venders  of  the  universe,  the 
tiestof  Nature  and  the  blessings 
off  life,  k  they  have  been  unfolded 
tof  one  wio  is  both  blind  and  deaf, 
and  who  for  a  time  also  was  dumb, 
were  explained  by  Helen  Keller  at 
the  Woman's  Club  Auditorium 
Wednesday  night. 

MLss  Keller,  who  has  be?n  called 
"the  greatest  apostle  of  achievement." 
&poke  under  joint  auspices  of  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Louisville  and  the 
American  Foundation  fojLthe  Blind. 
The  seating  capacity  of  tT^-Tmdito- 
■PfB!l^«*l^jnadequate,  and  hundreds 
of  persons^fcWija^  admission  cards 
supplied  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  were  turned  away,  un- 
•able  even  to  obtain  standing  room. 

Prior  to  Miss  Keller's  address.  Miss 

Polly     Thomson,     her     secretary     for 

nineteen     years,     presented     a     brief 

sketch  of  her  life  and  training,  point- 

':ner  out  that  she  was  left  blind,  deaf 

and   dumb   by    illness    when   she   was 

,  nineteen  months  old.     She  then  told 

1  of   her   recovery   of   power   of   speech 

land  of  the  "subsequent  years  of  train- 

iing  at  the  hands  cf  her  teacher,  Mrs. 

I  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  to  whose  efforts 

I  the   audience   was    asked   to    rise    in 

tribute. 

I  Miss  Keller  spoke  In  poetic  phrases 
of  her  love  of  nature  and  life.  As- 
serting that  "nothing  in  the  world 
brings  me  more  ioy  than  flowers," 
she  proceeded  to  distinguish  the  va- 
rious species  ;  .  .  c'  constituted  a 
bouquet  she  c|»  „,£i4  iu  her  arms. 
Tells  Love  of  Nature. 
Referring  to  Aiature,  she  said  that 
"I  cannot  see  the  stars  that  shine 
above  but  there  are  stars  lust  as 
bright  shining  in  my  soul."  She  can 
tell,  she  said,  "by  smell,  whether  I 
am  In  the  mountains  or  near  the 
water." 

MLss  Keller  interpreted  questions 
asked  by  Miss  Thomson  both  by  plac- 
ing her  hand  at  her  secretary's  lips 
and  by  "finger-reading."  she  told  of 
her  love  of  music,  explaining  that  she 
"hears"  it  by  means  of  vibrations 
picked  uo  through  her  fingers. 

In  reply  to  the  query,  "Do  your 
limitation.s  make  you  unhappy?"  .she 
replied,  "Oh,  no,  because  1  leel  that 
God  is  working  out  some  purpo.se  of 
good."  When  asked,  "How  do  you 
feel  about  the  teachers  these  days?" 
she  said:  "It  is  a  shame  the  way  the 
ritifs  treat  the  teachers.  It  is  the 
teachers  who  foster  civilization.  The 
nations  with  the  best  teachers  will 
have  the  best  futures."  Mi.ss  Thom- 
son, emphasizing  Miss  Keller's  own 
capacity  for  assimilation  of  knowledge 
in  spite  of  her  handicaps,  told  of  her 
conquest  of  Greek,  Latin,  French  and 
other  languages,  which  she  is  said  to 
Interpret   with  ease. 

When  Miss  Thomson  asked,  "Can 
•  you  read  other  people's  lips  as  well 
at  mine?"  she  answered,  "Yea.  if  they 
speak  .slowly  and  distinctly  and  don't 
get  embarras.scd.  Sometimes  they 
become  embarrassed  and  stutter." 


Asks  Aid  for  Foundation. 

Before  concluding.  Miss  Keller 
made  an  appeal  for  support  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
descrilDcd  as  a  "nation-wide  organiza- 
tion designed  to  promote  those  in- 
terests of  the  blind  which  cannot  be 
advantageously  handled  by  local 
agencies,  and  .supported  mainly  by 
annual   contributions." 

"It  is  my  dearest  hope,"  Miss  Kel- 
ler said,  "that  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  which  grew  out  of 
the  imperative  needs  of  the  blind  and 
represents  the  most  enlightened 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  may  become 
to  the  blind  of  the  Nation  such  a 
?uide  as  my  teacher  was  to  i<e." 

Mrs.  William  E.  Hutchings.  koprano, 
^ng  several  solos.     Mrs.  ExlNorton, 
nairman    of    the    committee  Ion    ar-' 
^ngements,   presided,      ^h^    1 
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Helen  Keller 


'1 


/  Jilsi/gton    was    enriched    by    the 

V^Jt  ^MiS8  Helen  Keller. 

gtricken  In  babyhood  by  deaf- 
ness and  blindness,  which  deprived! 
h^r  Ul  CB^'TacuUies  u'SW  in  learn- 
ing  to  speak,  Miss  Keller  triumph- 1 
ed  over  her  handicaps  for  perse- 
\-erance,  intelligent  teaching  and 
sheer  will  power.  Today  she  is 
■universally  known  and  admired  for 
what  she  has  made  of  herself.  j 

Miss    Keller's      struggle,    through  | 
many    arduous      years,    to      become  j 
able    to    write,      read    and      talk — | 
abilities   which    come   as    a   matter 
of  course   to   the  average   person — 
gives     to     those     similarly     handi- 
capped   a    guiding   light    of    asplrar 
tion.  and  a  thrilling  inspiration  to 
those  who  haven't  such  obstacles  to 
overcome   in   making   their   way   in 
life. 

Now,  having  gained  a  pinnacle 
of  fame,  assured  of  a  comfortable 
income  from  her  writing,  it  is 
typical  of  Miss  Keller  that  she 
should  contribute  her  talent  in  an 
effort  to  raise  an  endowment  fund 
for  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  which  is  carrying  on  a 
varied  program  for  the  training, 
education,  entertainment  and  care 
of  the  blind. 

The  people  of  Lexington  are  in- 
debted to  the  Woman's  Club  of 
Central  Kentucky,  and  to  its  de- 
partment of  social  psjchology,  for 
the  opportunity  again  to  see  and 
hear  Helen  Keller,  and  to  grasp 
from  her  something  of  her  beautiful 
philosophy  and  Indomitable  spir|t, 
as  well  as  to  share  i 
of    her    worthy    under 


in  the  suppcA-t 
jrtaking.         | 
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PLEA  FOR  BLIND 


r 


!  Foundation    Support    Need 
I    Cijed  At  Overflow  Meet- 
ly 1i^  At  Woman's  Club. 

HUeivTCeller  rested  in  her  suite  at 
the  Brown  Hotel  Thursday  prepara- 
ktory  to  leaving  by  motor  for  Frank-I 
I  fort  for  an  appearance  at  night  to 
renew  a  plea  for  support  of  the  work 
;of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  sponsor  of  her  "Tnnii  iii1l|||ilj_  in- 
cluded  an  jkMl'yyy  UHU  finger-read- 
ing"  demonstration  at  the  Woman's 
Club  auditoriuhi  here  Wednesday 
night.  A  more  than  capacity  audi- 
ence  attended. 

Called  the  "greatest  apostle  of 
achievement,"  Miss  Keller  interpreted 
the  wonders  of  the  universe,  the 
blessings  of  life  and  the  beauties  of 
nature  as  revealed  to  her  despite  thej 
barriers  of  blindness  and  deafness,! 
her  lot  in  life  since  she  was  19 
months  old.  She  summed  up  her 
philosophy  by  saying,  "I  cannot  see 
the  stars  that  shine  above,  but  there 
are  stars  just  as  bright  shining  InJ 
my  soul."  I 

Asked  by  her  secretary,  Miss  Poliyi 
Thompson,  companion  for  nineteen 
years,  whether  her  physical  handicapsj' 
made  her  unhappy,  Miss  Keller  re4 
plied:  "Oh,  no,  because  I  feel  that! 
God  is  workhig  out  some  purpose  for 
good." 
SPEECH  QUITE  DISTINCT. 

Unable  to  make  other  than  unin- 
telligible vocal  sounds  for  many  years, 
Miss  Keller's  speech  proved  quite 
distinct,  an  accomplishment  she 
credited  to  untiring  work  of  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  inl 
tribute  to  whom  the  audience  stood.! 

The  famous  woman,  child  of  poor 
Georgia  parents  and  victor  over  the 
mo«t  tragic  limitations,  spoke  in 
poetic  phrases  of  her  love  of  nature 
and  life.  "There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  brings  me  more  joyAhan 
flowers."  she  said,  naming  the/v£iip- 
ties  that  made  ub|  a  bouqujf  she  car- 
ried. "I  love  the4mountaMs  and  the 
sea  and  I  can  tql  by  sMell  when  I 
am  near  them,  a^lova^usic  and  I 
can  follow  its  be^Ui«  through  vi- 
brations picked  up  by  my  finger- 
tips." 

Miss  Keller  commented  on  the 
plight  of  the  teacher  In  these  days, 
adding,  "It's  a  shame  the  way  the 
cities  treat  the  teachers.  It  is  the 
teachers  who  foster  civilization.  The 
nations  with  the  best  teachers  will 
have  the  be.st  futures." 
FOUNDATION    HOPE    TOLD. 

The  Amfcirican  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  was  described  by  MLss  Keller 
as  "a  Nation-wide  organization  de- 
signed to  promote  those  interests  of 
the  blind  which  cannot  be  advantage- 
ously handled  by  local  agencies.  It 
1a  supporU^d   largely   by   annual   con- 


which  grew  out  of  the  imperative 
needs  of  the  blind  and  represents  the 
most  enlightened  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject, may  become  to  the  blind  of  the 
Nation  such  a  guide  as  my  teacher 
was  to  me." 

Miss  Keller's  accomplishments  from  J 
the  daj's  of  painful,  slow  beginnings, 
when  the  walled-up  brain  was  taught 
the  simplest  manual  symbols,  to  full 
mastery  of  a  course  at  Radcliffe  Col-, 
lege,  patience-taxing  studies  of  Greek, 
Latin  and  French  and  application  to 
music,  have  included  writing  and  lec- 
turing. Besides  several  biographies  i 
and  other  books,  she  has  contributed 
many  magazine  articles.  Since  1918 
she  has  made  her  home  at  Forest 
Hills,  L.  I. 

The  Woman's  club  programme  was 
In  charge  of  Mrs.  Ex  Norton,  presi- 
dent, who  presented  Dr.  Raymond  A. 
Kent,  president  of  the  University  of 
Louisville,  for  introduction  of  Mi.ssli 
Keller.  Mrs.  William  E.  Hutchings,  |1 
-oprano,  sang  several  solos  and  Joseph 
'lenry,  a  blind  youth,  played  piano 
lumbers. 
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0B  KELLER  LEGlUKt 
TONIGHT  IS  REGARDED 
ilAL  ENTERTAINMENT 


I 


eller,  world's  most  famous 
eiiver  a  lecture 
tcrSTiglit  at  8  o'clock  at  tlie  Frankt'orl 
High  School  auditorium.  The  lecture 
is  being  sponsored  by  the  Frankforl 
Woman's  Ciab,  with  Mrs.  Ralph  Wil 
son  as  chairman  of  the  progran 
committee. 

As  the  crowd  assembles  for  th( 
lecture,  Bill  Eastman  will  pla.\ 
several  accordian  selections,  at  the 
close  of  which  Mr.s.  Wilson  will  intro 
diKo  the  Rev.  Hampton  Adams,  wh( 
.will  preside.  The  Rev.  Ross  Dillor 
will   pronounce  the  invocation. 

I'^ollowing  tins,  a  vocal  duet,  "Or 
Wings  of  Song,"  will  be  given  bj 
Mrs.  George  M.  Gayle  and  Pan 
Meagher. 

Charles  B.  Hayes,  field  director  o 
the  American  Foundation  for  th< 
Blind,    will    deliver    an    address     o! 

■  opilf.       .\>.l.;<.yp».»,,f      .a.    tlir      Fnnndn 
tion." 

A  quartet,  composed  of  Mrs.  R.  M 
Heath,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Kidd,  Mr.  Meaghe 
and  Clement  O'Connor,  will  sins 
Scott's  "The  Old   Road." 

Governor  Ruby  Laffoon  will  the) 
introduce  Miss  Keller,  who  wil 
deliver  1h(^  iirincipal  address  of  tli< 
evening. 

Mrs.  Hampton  Adams  will  play  i 
number  of  piano  selections,  afte 
which  Miss  Keller  will  sing  "Noaro 
'My  God  to  Thee,"  with  Wu^  andienc( 
joining  in. 

'   The    Riv.    .J.    W.    Savage    will    i)i(i 
loiince  the  benediction. 


HEI:EN  KELLER  MAY  GIVE 
ANOTHER  ADDRESS  HERE 

Return  Appearance  for  Those 


'>^i  Unajkrie  to  Gain  Admis- 


sion    Requested 


A  return  appearance  liere  of  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  to  accommodate  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  were  unable 
to  gain  admittance  to  the  Wood- 
land auditorium  Tuesday  night,  has 
been  requested  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Ar- 
thur Edge,  president  of  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Central  Ken- 
tucky.. ,„——— — —  ' 

Miss  Keller,  accompanied  by 
Charles  D.  Hayes,  field  director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Riir[^,  pnd  hrf" secretary,  .Mibs  Pl>hf 
ly  Thomson,  wilF  return  to  Lexing- 
ton today  preparatory  to  an  en- 
gagement at  Frankfort  tonight,  and 
an  appearance  at  Georgetown  Fri- 
day night.  She  will  make  her  head- 
quarters   at   the    Lafayette   hotel. 

Mr.  Hayes  yesterday  indicated 
to  Mrs.  Edge  that  a  return  engage- 
ment may  be  arranged  here.  Mean- 
while, Mrs.  Edge  suggested  that 
those  who  held  invitations  to  her 
lecture  Tuesday  night,  but  were 
unable  to  find  places  in  the  audi- 
torium, continue  to  hold  their  in- 
vitations   for   use    if    a   return. 


gagement   is  arrange 


M^ 
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Gracious   View 

To  ,Helen  Keller,  apostle  of  hope 
to/uJ^^^ions  of  the  blind,  George 
libTnirM^haw,  Ens^smdSS'SBIIKMmam^^ 
of  I'/t^,  is  still  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  nis  time.  Miss  Keller  named 
but  one  other  world  notable  to  rank 
alongside  Shaw — Professor  (relativ- 
ity) Einstein. 

This  charilaljle,  but  sincere,  tribute 
paid  by  the  world's  most  famous  bUp4 
woman  is  but  another  evidence  of  the 
remarkable  qualities  of  Helen  Keller 
v.hcn  is  Remembered  the  ill-mannered, 
1  oorish  remark  Shaw  is  said  to  have 
made  when  asked  what  he  thought 
about  America's  Helen  Keller.  Re- 
minded that  .she  is  blind  and  deaf, 
Sliaw  is  reported  as  having  said: 
'Most  .Americans  are  blind,  deaf  antl 
rj['MB!  "  Upon  reaching  England, 
I  I'wever,  he  was  quoted  as  having 
(h  nied  that  he  made  the  statement. 
.MiRg  Keller  went  further,  saying,  "hi 
foct.  that  she  regarded  the  world  as 
a  better  place  for  Shaw's  having  been 
In  It.  And  that  should  be  sufficient 
rfbuke  to  the  easce  of  Delphi  Terrace 
if  his  conscience  permits  him  to 
r<  Kret  having  been  unkind  to  a   vry 


lot    what   we  might   have   wished   u 
Denied  by  the  press  of  circumstance.'^ 
*^he    privilege    of    personally    meetins 
her,   we    were    forced    to    interrogate 
her   over   the   phone   late    last    uight 
and  through  her  secretary,  Miss  Polly 
Thompson.     We    spoke  our    questions 
into  the  transmitter,  Miss  Thompson 
passed   them  on  to  Miss   Keller,  and 
in     a     few     moments     we     had     our 
answers.     As    Miss    Keller    was    just 
ready    "to    tumble    into    bed,"    in   the 
words   of   Miss   Thompson,    the   inter- 
view, naturally,  was  of  brief  duration. 

!  !  ! 
Impressions 

Through  Miss  Thompson  we  learned 
that  Miss  Keller  has  been  "perfectly 
rU  lighted  with  Kentucky  and  the 
Bluegrass  country."  Especially  was 
she  happy  and  appreciative  of  the 
response  and  welcome  accorded  her, 
in  Frankfort.  "The  people  were  very 
dear,"  Miss  Keller  said,  "and  so 
responsive." 

!  !  ! 
Charming    Lady 

■'  Aside    from    Helen'   Keller    herself, 
credit  for  the  success  Of  Miss  Keller's 
lecture    last    night    must    go    to    Miss 
Thompson.     This     charming     brunet 
lady  speaks  English  as  we  have  often 
:magined     our    high     school     English 
teachers     in     the     past     would     have 
wished  all  students  to  speak  it.  Inter- 
preting Miss  Keller's  remarks  for  the 
■  audience  that  jammed  the  high  school 
auditorium.    Miss    Thompson's    voicp , 
?oon   captivated   the   assemblage   and 
left   them    eager   to   hear   her   words 
"n    soft,    charming   tones,   with    even; 
nfiection  carrying  a  theme  of  mellow 
■-••iirmth.    Miss    ThompsoTv    gave    thf 
audience  a  demonstration  of  what  thr 
English  language  might  be,  tlie  beauty 
and     culture     it     can     express     when 
handled    by    so    expert    a    master    aV 
herself. 

Having    witnesstid    the    uppeariancr 
■)i    Helen    Keller    and    her    secretary 
we  can  readily  understand  somethinr 
of    the    rapidity    of    the    blind    lady'^^ 
lirogress  with  such  a  woman  as  Mis.-; 
Thompson  to  aid  her.  That  a  sincere^ 
hove    of     Miss     Keller     actuatoB     hen 
secretary   was   evident   in   the  grmtle 
ncss    and    affection    in    Miss    Thornii 
non's    voice   as    she   queslione<l»;Mii*v 
Koller  and   passed   her   replle.'*   nn    to 
tit   audience— and   that   the   affection 
is  returned  by  the  blind  lady  cannQf 
bM  doubted  by  anyone  who  saw  how 
eagerly    Miss    Keller    listened    to   hei> 
•etretary,    how    gentle    the    touch    (jl 
h'r   fingers  on   Miss  Thompson's   lljR 
'*    she    "listened"    through    them    lo 
what    Miss    Thompson    said,   and    tJie 
•^lilrlt  of  comr:"l.shIp  which  actnuf'l 
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^ELEN  KELLER  TO  "^ 

SPEAK  AT  SCHOOL 
FRIDAY,  APRIL  21 

"Greatest  Apostle  of  Achieve- 
ment" Expected  to  Attract 
Large  Crowd;  Admission 


y  Invitation  Only 


TvyLif^EGlNS  AT  8:00  P.  M. 

Mrs.  B.  O.  Graves  chairman  of  in- 
vitations for  the  Helen  Keller  meeting 
to  be  held  at  the  Garth  City  School 
auditouium  on  Friday  evening,  April 
21,  says  that  tickets  are  in  great  de- 
Imand.  Mrs.  Graves  requests  that 
those  who  have  received  invitations 
and  are  unable  to  use  them,  return 
them  to  her  or  any  member  of  her 
committee  in  order  that  they  may  be 
distributed  to  some  one  else.  The 
chairman,  Mrs.  Carl  Price,  of  the 
Woman's  Club  reports  that  George- 
town has  not  for  many  years  texpress- 
ed  such  a  keen  interest  in  any  public 
appearance  as  that  of  Miss  Keller.  For 
this  reason  the  committee  requests 
that  everyone  expecting  to  attend  the 
meeting  be  in  their  seats  not  later 
than  7  :45  p.  m. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Field  Director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  will  accomnaj^^^^iia^Ji^iiiU^^ 
our  city.  Mr.  Hayes  has  been  one  ol 
lliit'  diifiLlUl'5'*"o'T  TRt  ■*u4indation  since 
its  establishment  in  1923.  Through 
the  Field  Department  of  which  Mr. 
Hayes  is  Director,  service  in  1932  has 
been  given  by  the  Foundation  inr 
twenty-eight  cities,  representing  four- 
teen states  extending  in  territory 
from  Vermont  in  the  east,  Florida  in 
the  south,  Arizona  in  the  west  and 
Montana  in  the  north. 

A  music  program,  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Eugene  Bradley,  will  preceed  the  lec- 
ture. The  Georgetown  College  orch- 
estra, under  direction  of  Miss  Fannie 
E.  Stoll.  and  the  Mens's  Glee  Club,  un- 
der direction  of  Prof  C.  Frederick 
Bonawitz.   will   give  several  numbers. 

Ushers  will   include:   Kean  Ashurst, 

L.  P.  Bradley.  Ed  Old'  T,-..   W.  G. 

Nash.   John   baviiison.  Shuff,  T, 

K.    Shuff,    Jr.,    S.    B.    Triplett,  V.  A. 

'  Bradley  and  Fred  Lisanby. 

No  one  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
will  be  admitted,  because  of  ^limited 
seating  capacity. 
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JU.^WK  CLUBS  TO  MAKE, 
SURVEY  OFJTATE'S  BLIND 

Project  Is  Adopted  by  Delegates  Following  Address  by 
Helen  Keller  on  Work  of  National 
I      : Foundation 

"Hilcn  Keller  is  one  of  the  busiest  ,,       t    i.  n     -r-.,                      ^     ^ 

women  in  the  world,  working  actively  ,^,f  ^f  ?^"«  Thomason.  president 

from  9  o'clock  each  morning  until  late  °I  *^^   state  organization,   said   that 

at  night,"  Miss  Folly  Thompson,  sec-  Pl^"^  ^°"i^  ^^  f  "^f  ^  ^?^,,^  «"^"^'«y 

retary  to  Miss  Keller  told  The  Her-  °^  ^^^  ^^^^  *°  ^°^**^  ^^^  ^^^'"^  ^"^ 

aid-Advertiser  in  a  brief  interview  last  ^^^^  P^°P^^  ^"^^  ascertain  what  can 

night  before  Miss  Keller  made  a  per-  ^  "^0"^  ^°^  ^^^"^• 

sonal  appearance  at  the  citv  auditor-  Before  an  audience  which  filled  the 

ium  in  the  Interest  of  the  American  city  auditorium  to  overflowing,  Miss 

Foundation  foFTRe  Blind.     ~  Thompson    briefly   reviewed    the    life 

Totally  bhnft  Mid  deaf  since  she  was  of  Miss  Keller. 

19  months  old.  Miss  Keller  has  over-  Born  perfectly  normal,  Miss  Keller 

come  these  difficulties  to  an  amazing  was  the  victim  of  spinal  meningitis 

extent.  when  she  was  19  months  old  and  was 

She  received  her  degree  from  Rad-  left  blind   and   deaf, 

cliffe  college  in  the  class  of  1904.  She  When  she  was  six  years  old,  Mrs. 

is  -widely  known  as  a  writer  and  for  Ahn    Sullivan    Macey    became    Helen 

the   past   few   years  has   devoted   all  Keller's  tutor.    When  she  was  12  years 

of   her   time   in    the   interest   of   the  old  she  began  to  talk.    Her  first  word 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  was  "dog"  and  her  second  was  "doU  " 

Her  appearance  here  last  night  was  Miss  Thompson  said 

sponsored  by  the  Junior  departments  Today  Miss  Keller  can  speak  to  a 

of  Woman's  clubs  m  West  Virginia  in  crowded   auditorium    and   be    under- 

connection    with    the    second    annua]  stood  perfectly.    She  speaks  in  a  soft 

meeting  in  session  here  yesterday.  voice    and    her   enunciation    is    very 

Previous   to   her   entrance   on    the  clear. 

stage  last  night,  Miss  Keller  said  in      Through  the  aid  of  Miss  Thompson 
an  interview:  who  relays  to  Miss  Keller  everything 

"Things  have  gone  pretty  hard  this  ^^^^   ^   going   on   about   her   by  the 
year  for  the  blind  but  the  knowledge  ^ouch      finger     system,     the      latter 
of   what   the   Junior   girls   are   doing  i^iaintains    a    lively    interest    in    her 
here    has    given    me    fresh    courage  surroundings, 
and  a  fighting  power  to  my  elbow.  Mrs.    Macey  does  not  travel    with 

"The  girls  could  not  find  a  better  ^^  Keller  now  because  of  her 
way  to  dedicate  their  bright  eyes  to  advanced  age  but  still  resides  with  her 
the  service  of  others  and  I  ani  very  Pupil  and  Miss  Thompson  in  New 
happy  because  of  their  efforts."  York.    Miss  Thompsfii  has  been  with 

At  the  dinner  meeting  last  night,  Miss  Keller  for  19  years, 
which  formally  closed  the  basiness  "Miss  Keller  is  very  busy  when  she 
sessions  of  the  state  meeting,  the  club  is  at  KOme,"  Miss  Thompson  said, 
adopted  state  wide  work  in  the  inter-  "She  spends  her  mornings  answering 
est  of  the  blind  as  their  project  for  the  hundreds  of  letters  received  from 
future   years.  jjall    parts    of    the    world    by    those 

Charles  G.  Hayes,  field  director  for  I  interested  in  her  work  for  the  blind. 


the  Foundation,  addressed  the  din 
ner  meeting,  explaining  the  work  of 
the  organization  and  soliciting  the 
support  of  the  Junior  departments 
of  the  state. 

Mr.    Hayes    paid    liigh    tribute    to 
Kelton    Roten,    of    Huntington,    who 


"Visitors  throng  to  Miss  Keller's 
house  to  call  on  her  and  she  is  always 
interested  in  seeing  them.  Miss  Keller 
uses  an  ordinary  typewriter  for  her 
correspondence  and  is  an  almost 
perfect  typist.  I 

"She     is    particularly    sympathetic 


,  ..  ,      ,  ^'ith  newspapers  and  appreciates  the 

won  a  four  year  scholarship  from  tht    wonderful    way   they   cooperate   with 
foundation     and     has    received     hi!    hpr  in  hpr  u-nrt 


received 
degree  from  Marshall  college. 


her  in  her  work. 
"Her    favorite    sports    are    rowing, 


Mr.     Hayes     suggested     that     Mr    swimming  and  horse  back  riding  and 


Roten's    services    be   enlisted    in    th< 
state  survey  of  the  blind. 
"A  person  who  is  blind  can  talk  tc 


she  is  proficient  in  all  of  these.  She 
loves  to  walk  and  roams  about  her 
own  garden  by  herself  whenever  the 


m.^oT  Jn.°r  fhL^""'^'^    ^^'v!    ^'^   weather    permits."    Miss    Thompson 
much  better  than  a  person  who  can  said 


see.   He   is   in    sympathy    with    them 


In    her    address    last    night,    Miss 


and    can    point    out    benefits    to    be  Keer  told  of    h^  work  o    the  Amer 
gained     through     the     work    of    the  Amer- 

foundation,"    Mr.    Hayes   said. 

Mr.  Roten,  questioned  as  to  whether 
he  would  accept  .such  a  position, 
replied  that  he  would. 

Mrs.  John  Speed  Harvey,  president 
of  the  West  Virginia  Federation  of 
Woman's  clubs,  stated  that  the  West 
Virginia  Junior  group  Is  the  only 
organization  of  its  kind  ever  to  under- 
take such  work  as  their  main  projfrt,. 


lean  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
charged  her  audience  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  new  project  of  the 
Junior  girls  in  helping  the  a  filleted 
in  West  Virginia. 


Helen  Keller  Attracts 

Audience  of  1200  Here 
it    f^  f 

Garui  ^ttdnorium  Packed  as  "Greatest 

Apoi^tl^^f  Achievement"  Appears; 

Donation  of  $233.38  Taken  for 

Foundation  for  Blind 

A  crowd  estimated  at  1200  persons;, 
packed  the  Garth  Auditorium  to  over- 
flowing Friday  nighf  as""He^'R' 'fLeller,; 
the  "greatest  apostle  of  achievement,',' 
made  her  first  appearance  "Ift'  Gfebrge-' 
town.  It  was  the  largest  audience  at- 
tracted by  any  speaker  since  erection 
I  of  the  building. 

Miss  Keller  appeared  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  Foundation  for 
thejgiijy^^and  Chai4«tN-«iiJHaig§^ 
field  directoro?*«lifte  foundation  who 
accompanied  her,  made  an  appeal  for 
funds  before  her  talk.  A  collection  of 
$233.38,  one  of  the  most  responsive 
made  by  the  group  in  any  city  this 
size,  was  taken. 

Miss  Keller  was  accompanied  by  her 
secretary,  Miss  Polly  Thompson,  who 
interpreted  for  the  audience.  The 
world's  most  famous  blind  and  deaf 
woman  spoke  with  amazing  ability  for 
one  so  handicapped,  but  her  articula- 
tions were  only  intermittently  distin- 
guishable to  an  unaccustomed  au- 
dience. 

She  told,  in  answering  Miss  Thomp- 
son's questions,  of  her  experiences  in 
learning  to  communicate  with  the 
world  surrounding  her,  of  her  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  concluded  with  a 
brief  appeal  for  the  blind  of  America. 

Those    in    charge    or    arrangements 
here,    which    were    under    sponsorship 
of    the    Woman's    Club,    were    highly  t 
praised  for  their  efficiency  and  efforts! 
by  Mr.  Hayes  in  behalf  of  the  group. 

Flowers  for  Miss  Keller,  both  at  her^ 
hotel  and  on  the  stage  were  donated 
by  local  florists.  Music  by  the 
"Georgetown  College  "orchestra  and 
tMen's  Glee  Club  preceeded  the  pro- 
!';ram.     Dr.  J.  A.  Tolman  presided^ 


.t\^^      >,  //,?.r^  (T^^^^, 


HELEN  KELLER 
(.cCIVES  THANKS 

Expresses  Appreciation  for 
Courtesies  and  Donation. 


As  a  flitting  finale  of  the  appear 
ance  here  of  Miss  Helen  Keller  Ap 
ril  11  when  a  great  crowd  packed 
the  high  school  auditorium  to  see 
and  hear  this  ■miracle"  woman, 
the  Woman's  Club  of  Grafton,  un- 
der whose  auspices  Miss  Keller 
came  to  the  city,  is  in  receipt  of, 
gracious  thanks  for  the  _geiifi£aiis] 
contribution  given  to  the  Ameri- 

The  amount  conrtibuted,  accord 
the  Foundation,  including  cash 
and  pledges,  was  $116.03.  Miss 
Keller  was  highly  pleased  with 
i  the  fine  reception  accorded  her  in 
I  Grafton  and  appreciates  the  city's 
donation  to  the  cause  of  blind 
children  throughout  the  land.         ' 


I aXA -f^.'^t  ^yo^ 


Is  it  true  that  Helen  Keller  can  now 
talk  and  see? 

Helen  Keller,  who  was  born  in  1880, 
was  left  deaf  and  blind  by  an  illness 
when  she  was  19  months  old.  She  was 
educated  by  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan 
(Mrs.  John  A.  Macy),  who  still  re- 
mains as  her  mentor.  Through  the 
efTorls  of  Miss  Sullivan  and  C.  A.  White 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
.Music,  Miss  Keller  has  learned  to  talk. 

There  was  never  anything  organi- 
cally wrong  with  Miss  Keller's  speech, 
as  there  rarely  is  with  persons  who 

are  deaf  and  dumb.    Speech  is  an  imi- 
tative faculty,  and  the  deaf  are  unable 
ito  reproduce  sounds  because  they  fail 
to  hear  them.    That  Miss  Keller  has 
'learned  to  talk  m  spite  of  this  is  one 
{of   the   most   remarkable    mental    ac- 
complishments known.    Although  able 
lo    obtain    information    only    through 
•the  sense  of  touch,  she  graduated  from 
JtadclifTe   College  in   the   usual   four-, 
year  term.    She  is  the  author  of  seven 
.books    and    niuny    magazine    article.s.  • 
She  reads  Braille  and  can  "listen"  to' 
a  person  talk  by  placing  her  fingers' 
jigljjly  on  his  lijjs.  ^^ 


<■  ^  i  -  '  ' 


Helen  Keller  Tb  Appear  Here  ^i 

In  Person  on  May  161^ 

Surrogate  Howell  and  District  Attorney  Edwards  to  be  Hon- 
orary Chairmen:  Mayor  Scholl  to  Preside: 

Public  Welcome  ^| 


m 


Helen  Keller  and  Polly  TTxom&en 


^  Helen  Keller,  the  famous  deaf, 
blind  woman  and  her  secretary,  Miss 
Polly  Thomson,  will  come  to  Farm- 
ingdale  to  speak  at  a  meeting  in 
the  High  School  Auditorium  on 
Tuesday  evening,  May  16th  to  the 
people  of  this  conununity  according 
to  an  announcement  made  by  Mrs. 
Robert  W.  Kampschulte,  president 
of  the  Womens  Club.  Miss  Keller 
comes  by  arrangement  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Keller  is  speaking'T!BWfff!!BW' 
the  country  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
which  is  the  national  clearing  house 
of  work  for  the  blind  in  this  coun. 
try  and  Canada.  It  was  established 
at  the  request  of  workers  for  the 
blind  throughout  thS  country,  and 
was  incorporated  in  1921.  The  aim 
la  to  bring  to  the  blind  In  our  most 
backward,  as  well  as  to  those  in  our 
most  progressive  districts,  a  more 
complete  fulfillment  of  life,  a  wider 
realization  of  liberty,  jind  a  greater 
opportunity  fof  the  pursuit  of  Inter 
ests   that  lead   to   happiness. 

"This     humane     and     enlightening 


t;SB^  i§*''in  my  opmiori,'**''says  "litrs.^ 
Kampschulte,  "worthy  of  our  full 
efforts  and  should  be  fruitful  of  the 
largest  possible  good.  Miss  Keller 
is  endeavoring  to  bring  the  same 
light  and  inspiration  to  the  100,000 
blind  of  this  country  that  her  de- 
voted teacher  and  friend,  Anne  SuL 
livan  Macy,  has  brought  to  her. 

Mayor  Frank  Scholl  will  preside 
at  the  meeting  and  honorary  chair- 
men will  be  Surrogate  Leone  D. 
Howell  and  District  Attorney  Elvin 
N.  Edwards.  On  the  committee  arc 
Rev.  Father  Joseph  Haldmair,  Rev. 
Father  Henry  Mesier,  Rev.  J.  W. 
Griffith.  Rev.  Preuss,  Mrs.  D.  Hart 
Horton,  Mrs.  Alfred  C.  Scherer,  Mrs. 
Oakley  Post,  Mrs.  Richard  Johnson, 
Mrs.  Noel  Sargent,  Miss  Abigail 
Leonard,   Mrs.  Norman   Sullivan 

Mr.  Fred  Wendt,  baritone,  will 
sing  and  violin  solos  will  be  played 
by  Miss  Vilma  Bazant.  accompanie<l 
by  Mrs.  Earnest  Weiss.  The  Farm, 
ingdale  Choral  Club  and  the  High 
School  Orchestra  will  also  take  part. 

There  is  no  admission  charge. 


Kulturkampf— Helen  Keller,  blind 
and  deaf  worker  amonn^qyHPidt'iBtt 
commenting  on  repoWa-^wwn  Cier- 
manjuttift^llf P  books,  among  ot hers, 
will  be  bumod  publicly  as  un- 
Genmm,  Aiyan  open  letter  to  Ger- 
man/s«(^^ts  declares  that  though 
her  p^ps  iBJid  those  of  the  "best 
mindy  iji  EM-ope"  may  be  destroyed, 
the  ideas  is  them  will  continue  to 
quicken  other  minds." 


^isL-f  lY  n 3W 
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IDEAS   <VON'T   Bt'RN 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press] 

Tyrants  may  bum  books;  but  the 
ideas  between  their  covers,  if  worthy 
to  survive  the  day,  will  live  on  to  bene- 
fit  futuie  generations. 

In  a  life  devoted  to  useful  tasks  Helen 
Keller  has  spoken  no  truer  words  than 
those  written  in  an  open  letter  to  Ger- 
man students.  Nazi  agents  make  bon- 
lires  of  books  whose  contents  they  prob- 
ably cannot  understand.  With  her  men- 
tal sight  gloriously  clear,  though  her  eye- 
sight failed  her  in  babyhood,  Miss  Kel- 
ler protests  the  folly  of  the  Nazi  van- 
dalism: 

"You  can  bum  my  books  and  the 
books  of  the  best  minds  in  Europe,  but 
the  ideas  in  them  have  seeped  through 
a  million  channels  and  will  continue  to 
quicken  other  minds." 

Oallleo  was  disciplined  and  forced  to 
recant  because  of  his  devotion  to  truth, 
but  the  whole  world  gladly  acclaims 
itself  his  debtor.  Dante  was  sentenced 
to  be  burned  at  the  stake,  Jeanne  d'Arc 
was  sacrificed  for  a  task  too  well  per- 
formed. An  assassin  struck  down  Lin- 
coln, but  merely  hastened  the  hour  when 
it  could  be  said,  "Now  he  belongs  to  the 
ages." 

Neither  bonfires  nor  the  hangman's 
noose  has  power  to  kill  ideas.  If  the 
ideas  are  sound,  If  they  are  written  in 
sincerity,  if  they  contribute  to  the  lib- 
eration of  the  human  m.ind,  they  have 
a  power  beyond  ignorance  to  appreciate 
or  malice  to  destroy. 

The  real  Germany  knows  this;  none 
should  know  it  better.  The  tiny  few 
who  ligfjt  the  fires  of  intolerance  perpet- 
rate a  monstrous  injustice,  not  to  their 
own  country  alone  but  to  the  whole  race 
of  intelligent  men.  Mi».s  Keller  speaks 
like  the  prophetess  she  Is. 


HELEN  KELLER  TO 


BlinxUWonder  of   Age 
Appear  at  Performances 
of  "Frylics." 


?/ 


Helen  KSUer,  the  miracle  blind 
wonder  of  the  age,  will  come  to  Rich- 
mond on  Saturday,  accompanied  by 
her  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan 
ilacy,  to  whom  is  largely  due  her 
remarkable  achievements.  Miss 
Keller  will  arrive  here  Saturday 
morning  and  will  stay  at  the  John 
Marshall   hotel. 

The  announcement  of  Miss  Keller's 
visit  was  made  today  b.v  L.  I.,.  Watts, 
treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  followin.i?  a 
telephone  conver.sntion  between  Afr. 
Watts  and  Robert  B.  Jrwln,  e.\ec\itlve 
director  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  I'.iind.  Miss  Keller  will  ap- 
pear on  the  stase  at  both  perform- 
ances of  tl)e  "P'rylics  of  VnT,."  to  be 
given  at  matinee  and  night  perform- 
ances at  the  Mosfiue  on  Saturday. 

Deprived  of  her  sight  and  hearing, 
at  18  months  of  age,  as  a  result  of 
an  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  Helen 
Kfller  was  totally  deaf,  dumb  and 
itlhid  until  .Mrs.  .Mar.v,  nee  Anne  Sul- 
livan, utiliitook  her  iuHlrudlon  at 
the  age  of  7  years,  which  resulted  in 


Miss  Keller  Lieing  able  to  speak  and 

carry    on    a    major    work    for    tbe 

Amrican    Foundation    for   the   Blind. 

^liUion- Dollar  l<\md. 

Recently,  she  has  been  engaged  in 
raising  a  one  million  dollar  fimd  for 
the  work  among  the  blind,  which 
has  already  been  subscribed,  and  she 
is  now  on  her  second  drive  for  an 
additional   million  dollars. 

Last  year  Miss  Keller  was  awani- 
ed  the  $5,000  achievement  prize  of 
the  Pictorial  Review  for  her  work  in 
social  service. 

The  citation  accompanying  this  re- 
ward read:  "For  her  constant  devo- 
tion for  the  past  twenty-five  years 
to  those  like  herself  who  are  deaf 
.and  blind."  Miss  Keller  promptly 
turned  this  prize  over  to  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Keller's  appearance  in  Rich- 
mond is  the  first  since  1924  when  she 
appeared  before  the  general  assembly 
in  the  interest  of  the  work  for  the 
blind  in  Richmond  and  Virginia.  She 
will  demonstrate  her  remarkable 
powers  at  both  performances  at  the 
Fryllcs  at  the  Moscque  on  Saturday 
for  the  benefit  of  the  work  among 
the  blind  in  Richmond  now  being 
undertaken  by  the  Richmond  Chap- 
ter, Virginia  Association  of  Workers 
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Helen    Keller    Expressed    Apprecia- 
tion   of  Courtesies 
stter  just  received  by  Mrs. 
J.    J^tttkr    Edge,    president    of    the 
Womaa's     Club     of     Central     Ken- 

.tucky  from  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Hayes, 
field  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  he 
expresses  ..at    the    re{UifiaL-iO£.'*4iss 

'  KeT[?f^^Te^wSHA  appreciation  of 
the  many  kindnesses  extended  to 
her  and  her  party  on  the  occasion 
of  thei!"  recent  visit  in  Lexington. 
Mr.  Hayes  regrets  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  illness  of  both  her 
teacher.  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macey,  I 
and  her  secretary,  Miss  Polly  | 
Thompson,  who  accompanied  her 
on  her  trip  here,  Miss  Keller  will 
be  unable  to  return  to  Lexington 
for  another  engagement  this  sea- 
son. 

Miss  Keller  is  at  work  on  the 
preface  of  her  new  book,  which 
will  soon  be  off  the  press  and  is 
a^so  wirting  magazine  articles.  She 
does  her  own  typewriting. 
•     «     « 

Miss    Harting,    Guest    of    Honor 

Miss  Mary  Jane  Harting,  former- 
ly of  Maysville,  now  of  Covington, 
wa-s  honored  with  a  linen  shower 
and  bridge  party  Tuesday  evening, 
by  Miss  Edythe  Literal,  who  en- 
tertained at  the  home  of  her  par- 
ents, the  Reverend  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Literal,  449  Victoria  avenue,  Lud- 
low, Ky.  The  occasion  was  one  of 
several  parties  with  which  Miss 
Harting  will  be  complimented  be- 
fore her  marriage  to  Mr.  Theodore 
Dwertman,  of  Covington,  early  in 
June. 

Bridge     was     played     and     prizes  j 
awarded!   after   which   supper   with 
a    souvenir    at    each    guest's    plae, 
was    served. 

Mrs.  Frank  Harting,  mother  of 
the  bride-elect,  assisted  in  enter- 
taining. I 

Miss  Harting  is  the  daughter  of  ^ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F'rank  Harting,  of 
Covington.  She  was  graduated  i 
from  LaSalette  Academy  at  Cov- 1 
Ington  and  later  studied.^t  th^ 
Villa   Madonna  at  Ludla^  ^V      0^ 


j/yi^rM^       /  fTi       '^>^^. 


*'LJGH"JSN  OUR  DARKI-TMS." 

'Tli<»  "Frylics  of  1933"  doubtless  will  af- 
ford" pleasure  to  several  thou.?and  Rich 
menders  at  the  Mosque  on  .Saturday,  espe- 
cially as  Helen  Keller  is  to  appear  in 
person;  but  the  publicity  that  has  precede; i 
fchis  revue  has  already  served  a  most  ad- 
mirable purpose  in  acquainting  the  people 
of  the  city  with  the  splendid  activities  of 
the  Virginia  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  EUfiii^ 

We  have  in  Eichmond  some  200  blind, 
of  every  age  and  estate.  A  few  of  them 
live  in  homes  of  comfort  and  ease.  Most 
of  them  face  a  dally  struggle  for  existence. 
Unceasingly,  in  their  behalf,  this  associa- 
tion labors.  Its  members  have  a  beautiful 
devotion  to  it,  for  no  cause  grips  the  heart- 
strings more  tightly.  Yet  the  entire  ap- 
prcacli  of  the  association  is  wholesome, 
cheerful  and  practical.  The  members  know 
that  the  best  possible  service  to  the  blind 
is  to  keep  them  interested,  occupied,  and, 
where  possible,  in  some  productive  pursuit. 
Everything  is  shaped  to  this  end. 

The  result  is  that  the  city's  blind,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  busy  people  who  find  a 
challenge  in  their  handicap.  If  we  might 
particularize,  we  could  name  a  score  whose 
hopeful,  alert  lives  are  a  reproach  to  those 
who  see^  with  their  eyes  yet  are  blind  to 
the  possibilities  of  life.  Richmond  will  be 
glad  not  only  of  the  opportunity  offered  to 
help  the  blind  by  patronizing  the  "Frylics. 
of  1933"  but  also  of  the  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  the  provident  service  the  asso- 
ciation  is  rendering. 


Helen  Keller  Will 
Fly  Here  Saturday 

Helen.  Keller,  world.  renowned 
blind  malbvel,  will  come  to  Richmond 
Saturday  by  airplane  from  New 
York  accompanied  by  her  teacher, 
Mr.';.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  to  whom 
Is  due  her  remarkable  achievements, 
and  by  her  secretary,  Miss  Polly 
Thompson. 

Miss  Keller,  who  will  appear  be- 
tween the  acts  at  both  performances 
of  the  "Frolics  of  103S."  to  be  given 
at  the  Mosque  Saturday,  matinee  and 
night,  for  the  tenefitjjt-*ke  Virginia 
Association  of^orkerefor  the  Blind, 
will  stay  at  the  Hotel  John  Marshall 
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''TTtLEirKeiLER  SAILS. 


Secretary,     for     Whom     President 
Speeded    Permit,   Goes   Along. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  sailed  yester- 
day on  the  United  States  liner  Pres- 
ident Harding'  for  Scotland.  She 
waa  accompanied  by  her  teacher, 
Miss  Anne  SuHivan  Macy,  and  her 
secretao'i   Miss  Polly  Thompson. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  did  Miss 
Keller  learn  that  her  secretary 
could  accompany  her.  Miss  Thomp- 

■  IE  Scottish  and  although  she  has 
been  with  Miss  Keller  for  nineteen 
years,  has  not  become  an  American 

J  citizen.     As  a  result  it  is  necessary 

for    her    to    get    a    re-entry    permit 

whenever   she    leaves   this   country. 

Fearing  a  delay  in  the  departure 

'while  waiting  for  the  permit,  Miss 
Keller  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
Roosevelt  explaining  the  difficulties 
and  the  Prtsident  caused  the  mat- 
ter to  he  cleared  up  iAthe  immigra- 
tion bureau.  Ji.  *t 


The  Observant 
Citizen 


I  hiive  seen  Mi.vs  Keller  referred  to  in 
print  as  having  been  "born  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,"  a  statement  which  is  far 
from    correct. 

She  was  a  perfectly  normal  child 
with  all  her  senBCs.  atthe  time  of  her 
birth.  She  became  blind  and  deaf  «is 
a  result  of  illness  when  she  was  About 
19    months    old. 

And   she   never  has  been   dunil 

That  is,  she  never  was  physicall.v  in-, 
capable  of  .speech.  The  problem  which 
confronted  her  instructors  was  to  teach 
her  how  to  u.^e  her  power  of  speech, 
while  unable  to  communicate  with  her 
through  the  medium  of  either  sight  or, 
hearing. 

How  well  they  succeeded  is  known  to 
thousands  of  readers  of  these  lines, 
who  have  heard  her  addressing  large 
audiences. 


* 
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,^  A  Blind  Girl's  View 

is  it  not  true  that  my  life, 
v^  1 1^-  air  its  limitations, 
tfcujii^^at  many  points  the 
ife  If  ^e  World  Beautiful? 
Everything'  has  its  wonders, 
even  darkness  and  silence, 
and  I  learn  whatever  state  I 
may  be  in  therein  to  be  con- 
tent. Sometimes,  it  is  true, 
a  sense  of  isolation..>nfolds 
me  like  a  cold  rhist  a&I  sit 
alone  and  wait  at  life's  shut 
gate.  Beyond  there  is  light 
and  music  and  sweet  co 
panionships,  but  I  may  aot 
enter.     Silence  sits  imme/se 

upon  my  soul.  Then  cdnnes 
hopes  with  a  smile  and  whis- 
pers, "There  is  joy  i/ self- 
forgetfulness."  So  /try  to 
make  the  light  iy  others' 
eyes  my  sun,  thcymusic  in 
others'  ears  myyiympathy, 
the  smile  on  otj^rs'  lips  my 
happiness. — ^He|ln  Keller. 


"BLIND  LEADING  THE 

BLIND." 

This  saying,  which  has  been  repeated 
for  at  least  two  thousand  years  viith 
an  ill  import,  has  been  given  for  the 
first  time  a  benigrn  and  an  inspiriting 
application.  As  reported  in  yesterday's 
Times,  Helen  Keller,  who  was  led  out 
of  the  dark  silence  by  the  ingenuity, 
perseverance  and  patience  of  her  re- 
markable teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sulu- 
VAN  M.-^CY,  is  now  in  turn  preparing  her 
to  "  see  "  with  her  fingers  in  the  dark- 
ness which  is  closing  in  upon  her  eyes. 
In  receiving  the  honorary  degree,  Doc- 
tor of  Laws,  from  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  Scotlamd  (conferred  with  a 
citation  which  included  in  Latin  the 
passage  from  Isaiah,  "  Then  the  eyes  of 
"  the  blind  shall  be  opened  and  the  ears 
"of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped"). 
Miss  Keller  could  not  forget  her 
teacher  and  included  her  in  the  "  gold- 
en clasp  of  praise,"  saying,  "  WTien  I 
•*  think  what  one  loving  human  being 
"  has  done  for  me,  I  realize  what  •will 
"  some  day  happen  to  mankind  when 
"  hearts  and  brains  work  together." 
Stie  has  herself  demonstrated  that  even 
darkness  and  silence  combined  need 
not  bar  the  progress  of  the  immortal 
spirit. 

That  she  can  now  actually  make 
some  return  in  kind  for  the  xmprece- 
dented  and  devoted  ministry  of  one 
through  whom  alone  she  had  contact 
with  the  life  on  this  planet  is  a  crown- 
ing poetic  episode  in  this  extraordinary 
relationship  which  will  be  remembered 
in  the  classics  of  friendships.     It  also 

I  gives  happy  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
the  most  precious  gifts  are  those  which 
come  from  a  sympathy  that  can  fully 
understand — as   the   gifts  of  the  poor 

,  to  the  poor,  of  those  who  have  under- 
gone like  experiences.  The  "blind 
leading  the  blind  "  v.lU  henceforth  have 
a  new  meaning  wherever  the  story  of 
ANNE  Sl-llfvan  and  Helen  Keller  is 
known.  They  who  have  been  exiled 
from  the  light  have  >een  able  to  dem- 

i  onstrate  the  power  of  the  mind  to  over- 
come limitation.  V    ]'    V^^»^jk       v"V 

'it'  \Y> 


Helen  Keller,  America's  miracle  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  woman  whoi-( 
education  is  a  notable  achievement,  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus 
tees  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  She  is  shown  her< 
reading  the  lips  of  her  teacher.  Anna  Sullivan  Macy. 


<^ 


BUND  SURVEY 
AIDES^HOSE^ 

Will  Assist  in  Intensive  In 

vestigation   of   Facts 

as  to  County 

Committee  chairmen  who  w'l 
assist  in  the  survey  of  the  blini 
in  Henderson  county  were  an- 
nounced today  by  Mrs.  George  N 
Moland.  county  chairman,  anc 
Miss  Lotta  Rand,  representative 
of  the  American  Foundation  foi 
the    Blind. 

Chairmen  are  as  follows:  Mi>. 
O.  Y.  Brownlec.  city  chairman; 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Brown,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  moving  pictuic  publicity;  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Shipman,  visiting  chairman: 
Mrs.  H.  C.  •  Hanson,  newspaper 
publicity;  and  Mrs.  H.  1.  Hodges, 
chairman  of  the  churches  com- 
mittee. 

Chairmen  for  the  county  are  as 
follows:  R.  W.  Jones,  Etowah;  A. 
M.  Foster.  Mills  Kivcr;  Mr.s.  1),  D. 
Horton,  Fletcher;  L.  A.  (Jossett, 
Balfour;  T.  A.  Cathey.  Edney- 
ville;  N.  A.  Mellon,  Friiitland;  C. 
F.  Jorvis.  Dana;  Miss  Bessie 
Steadman.  East  Flat  Rock;  J.  S. 
Jones.  Flat  Rock;  Mrs.  J.  ().  Bell. 
Tuxedo;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Redden.  Val- 
ley Hill;  Miss  Maude  Searey.  Eb- 
enezer;  Miss  Velnia  Hall.  I' 
Cave;  and  the  follcwinir  for  i 
colored  schools:  Lena  Mae  Craw- 
ford, Edneyville;  Cusenva  M.  Roli- 
in.««on,  Clear  Cieek;  Mary  Jonet^, 
Horse  Shoe;  Marie  Thompson.  E. 
Flat  Rock,  and  Marv  K.  Hunbor- 
rx,.  Bricklon. 

These   chaiiriicn     no    !i:imcil    Tuf 
their  school  d 
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MRS  MACY  IS 
^    GOING  BUND 

Helen  Keller's  Teacher 
Losing  Own  Sight     , 


Hates  Growing  Old 


Special  Dispatch  to  the  Globe 

BROOKLYN,  N  Y,  Dec  14— The 
rumor  has  got  about  that  Helen  Keller 
and  her  teacher,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy, 
have  gone  to  Russia.  It  is  causing 
some  disturbance  among  those  who 
remember  Miss  Keller's  fearless  and, 
at  the  time,  heretical  espousal  of  the 
workers'  cause  15  or  more  years  ago. 

But  the  rumor  is  inaccurate  It  i* 
to  Rossshire,  Scot,  fliat  Miss  Keller 
and  her  teacher  have  gone,  and  it  is 
to  escape  the  world  for  the  sake  of 
Mrs  Macy,  rather  than  to  challenge 
it  for  the  benefit  of  Miss  Keller,  that 
they  have  made  the  journey,  for  Mrs 
Macy,  whose  indescribable  patience 
created  a  world  for  the  blind  and 
deaf  Helen  Keller,  is  today  almost 
blind  herself. 

The  sight  has  left  one  eye  entirely. 
It  fades  steadily  from  the  other,  until 
today,  at  70,  she  is  trying  to  adjust 
herself  to  a  world  as  dark  as  that  of 
her  famous  pupil. 

So,  with  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  Miss 
Keller's  devoted  secretary.  Mrs  Macy 
and  her  pupil  have  taken  a  farm- 
house in  the  bleak  Scotch  moorlands, 
where  the  Winter  sun  sets  in  mid- 
afternoon,  "leaving  the  frozen  coun- 
tryside to  darkness  and  to  them." 


.Fireplaces  Give  Only  Heat 

[     Their     only     lights    are     kerosene 
lamps:    their    only    heat,    open    fire- 

'  places;  their  only  companions,  three 
dogs.  Isolated,  they  have  found  a 
little  peace  there,  relief  from  the  un- 
ending stream  of  demands  made  upon 
Hhem  in  their  Forest  Hills  home, 
where  it  is  easy  for  the  self-seeking 
as  well  as  the  altruistic  to  reach  them. 
Miss  Keller  is  free  to  indulge  her 
mystical,  gentle  nature  without  the 
overweening  interference  of  would- 
be  friends;  and  Mrs  Macy,  robust, 
zestful  realist,  is  free  to  chafe  at  old 
age  In  such  vituperative  terms  as  she 
cares  to  employ,  without  bringing 
down  the  shocked  protests  of  the  ro- 
mantics on  her  head. 

Mrs  Macy  is  also  free  to  work  with 
her  dogs,  training  them  and  even 
teaching  them  to  speak.  The  first  dog 
which  she  taught  to  speak  died  in 
1928,  but  she  has  begun  work  now 
with  another  dog,  a  scottie,  and  has 
taught  it  to  say.  "Ma-Ma." 

According  to  Nella  Braddy  of  Gar- 
den City,  whose  biography  of  Mrs 
Macy  was  recently  publishetj,  the 
woman  who  has  devoted  a  half  cen- 
tury of  her  life  to  Helen  Keller  has 
no  patience  with  her  own  infirmities, 
no  resignation  to  meet  them. 


Three  years  ago  she  wrote,  "I  hate 
growing  old.  Only  youth  and  life 
_  at  the  full  tide  are  beautiful.  A  less 
'  brutal  Deity  would  have  decreed 
that  life  should  end  with  the  off- 
spring, as  a  moth  dies  in  the 
splendor  of  its  beauty  when  it  has 
laid   the   eggs   for  future   moths." 

And  in  describing  her.  Miss  BraddT 
says,  "She  has  a  rich,  Rabelaisian 
gusto  for  life  which  nothing  has  ever 
spoiled  and  she  likes  vivid  person- 
;  alities.  She  likes  the  rich  warm 
tide  of  life  where  it  strikes  the 
rapids,  not  where  it  runs  smooth. 
Peace  may  be  for  otherfe,  never  for 
her." 

"She  still  spends  hours  dail.v  with 
Miss  Keller,"  Miss  Braddy  said,  "cor- 
recting her  speech,  advising,  but 
never  directing  her.  She  still  works 
at  creating  the  world  for  Miss  Kel- 
ler, and  the  longer  I  have  known 
them  the  more  I  have  realized  that 
that  task  is  comparable  to  digging 
a  six-foot  ditch  from  here  to  Chi- 
cago with  a  teaspoon." 

"Together   they  have  made   a  Ht- 

!  tie  money,   but  they   have   given    it 

j  all  away,  for  the  pleas  from  the  blind 

and  the  afflicted  which  pour  in  on 

Miss  Keller  are  mountainous." 


Blind  Leading  the  Blind 

j  Now  that  the  darkness  which  Miss 
!  Keller  has  always  known  is  closing 
i  in  upon  her  alter  ego,  it  is  Miss  Kel- 
ler who  must  be  and  is  the  solicitous  j 
one — leading  the  blind,  if  you  will. 
When  she  and  Mrs  Macy  left  last 
Spring  for  a  vacation  in  Scotland, 
they  planned  to  return  at  the  end 
of  the  Summer.  But  the  vacation 
has  not  helped  Mrs  Macy  as  they 
had  hoped  it  would. 

Miss  Keller  has  therefore  obtained 
a  sabbatical  leave  from  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  for 
which  she  has  raised  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  and  she  will  remain 
with  her  teacher  in  Scotland  until 
next  August  at  least. 

For  the  two  women  realize  sharply, 
poignantly,  what  the  world  only 
understands — that  their  dependence 
upon  each  other  is  probably  greater 
than  the  dependence  of  any  two 
others  in  the  world  today. 


TEACHER  AN     PUPIL 

"And    the    blind    shall    lead  the 
blind." 

Sixty-seven  years  ago,  a  girl  was 
born  in  Agawaan,  just  outside 
Springfield.  Her  eyes  were  weak, 
and  the  local  doctors  soon  declared 
that  she  would  be  blind.  But  the  , 
girl  was  indiistrious ;  she  loved  the 
light  of  day  and  the  sight  of  fields 
glistening  in  the  morning  sun.  In 
1888,  she  was  at  Perkins  Instituie 
for  the  Blind  where  she  had  not 
only  i-epaired  her  own  vision  but 
learned  the  Braille  System  and 
other  methods  of  assistance  for 
those  totally  blind.  One  day,  a  man 
came  to  request  a  teacher  for  his 
daughter  who  was  deaf,  dumb  and 
bUnd.  The  Agawam  girl  volunteer- 
ed for  the  job.  The  man's  name  was 
Keller;  his  daughter,  Helen,  was 
then  six  years  old. 

The  whole  world  has  acclaimed 
the  miracle  by  which  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy  led  Helen  Keller, 
whose  life  had  threatened  to  fulfill 
itself  in  a  dark,  soundless  cavern 
"out  of  time,  out  of  space," 
into  intimate  contact  and  under- 
standing with  the  life  about  her.  By 


tlK  .  ccarious  thread  of  touch,  Mrs 
Macy  awoke    in    Helen    the  latent 
potentialities  which  enabled  her  to 
read  by  the     raille  System,  to  talk 
and     to     co;  iprehend     the  spoken 
word.  Now  Helen"  Keller  is  paying 
back  the  debt  to  her  great  teacher. 
In  a  little  Scotch  village,  the  two 
•  women  are    once     again  living  to- 
gether, but  it  is  now  Helen  Keller 
who  is  the  teacher.  For  Mrs.  Macy 
is  suffering  from  her  childhood  ail- 
ment; she  has  lost  completely  the 
sight  of  one  eye,  and  the  other  is 
also     threatened.     Miss     Keller     is 
teaching    Mrs.    Macy     the    Braille 
system  which  Mrs.  Macy  once  taught 
her  but  which  slie  has  forgotten  m 
the   intervening  decades.   Yet  Mrs. 
Macy  cannot  be  wholly  pupil— "sick 
as  she  is,"  a  visitor  at  their  home 
reports,    "Mrs.    Macy    still    spends 
hours  correcting  Miss  Keller's  speech 
and  advising  her." 

Obs-tacles  so  great  that  ordinary 
persons  would  never  have  attempt- 
ed to  surmount,  these  two  women 
overcame  through  patience  and  ap- 
plication. Surely  they  both  belong 
in  the  ranks  of  the  few  Great  Amer- 
icans. 
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Helen  Keller  Repays  Old  Debt  to  Woman 
Who  Gave  Her  Tyes'  and  Is  Now  Losing  Own 


lis  Teacher  and  Nurse  to 
!     Mrs.    Anne    Macy    in 
Northern  Scotland 


WONT  RETURN  HOME 
UNTIL  SHE  IMPROVES 


NEW  YORK,  Dec.  15  (AP)— Helen 
Keller,  who  was  taught  to  speak  and 
"see"  by  her  companion  of  the  last  50 
years,  is  repaying  the  debt  to  her 
teacher. 

Mrs.  Keith  Henney  of  Garden  City. 
biographer  of   Miss   Keller,   said  today 
that  the  woman  called  "the  blind  leader 
of  the  blind"  is  living  In  a  cottage  in 
Rcsshire,   in   bleak   northern   Scotland, 
with  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  and  her 
secretary,  Polly  Thompson. 
I      Miss  Keller  wlU  not  come  back  to  the 
'  United  States  this  winter  to  continue 
her  work  for  the  American  Foundation 
I  for  the  Blind  because  her  teacher  and 
!  nurse.  Mrs.  Macy,  is  today  almost  blind 
'  herself  and  has  become  pupil  and  pa- 
tient. 

With  the  same  equipment  Mrs.  Macy 
gave  her  and  using  the  same  language 
Mrs.  Macy  taught  her,  Helen  Keller  is 
teaching  her  blind  teacher  the  Braille 
alphabet  she  has  forgotten. 

Mrs.  Macy  taught  Helen  Keller  to 
speak  and  now  Miss  Keller  reads  to  the 
teacher  who  can  no  longer  see. 

Mrs.  Macy  taught  Helen  Keller  to 
use  a  typewriter  and  now  Miss  Keller 
writes  letters  for  her  old  teacher  and 
companion,  taking  dictation  by  the 
manual  alphabet  Mrs.  Macy  Uught  her. 
"Mrs.  Macy,  .sicl:  as  she  is,"  said  Mrs. 
Eenney,  "still  Is  2.-'rrecting  Miss  Keller's 
spe«ch  and  advising  her. 

"But  today  Helen  is  the  teacher  and 
Is  leaching  Mrs.  Maty  the  alphabet  for 
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MRS.  MACY'S  BLINDNESS 

Fat-e  plays  ironic  tricks  on  us  poor  mortals. 
One  of  its  most  pitiful  victims  would  seem  to  be 
Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  Helen  Keller's  com- 
panion and  teacher  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Ac- 
cording to  word  from  New  York,  the  two  women 
and  Miss  Keller's  secretary  are  spending  the 
winter  in  a  primitive  little  farmhouse  in 
Scotland. 

Bad  as  their  circumstances  apparently  are, 
the  privation  would  be  tolerable,  but  Mrs.  Macy. 
who  is  Miss  Keller's  eyes  and  ears,  is  rapidly 
becoming  blind  herself.  Sight  has  gone  from 
one  eye  already  and  is  fading  from  the  other. 
Now,  at  70,  she  faces  the  black  prospect  of  hav- 
mg  to  teach  herself  to  live  in  a  world  of  dark- 
ness, just  as  she  Instructed  Miss  Keller  years 
ago. 

Only  one  thing  keeps  the  picture  from  being 
tragic.  That  is  Miss  Keller's  loyal  gratitude  and 
devotion  to  the  older  woman.  Teacher  and 
pupil  have  gone  separate  ways  on  occasions  but 
now  Mrs.  Macy's  affliction  has  brought  them 
intimately  together  again.  Although  one  hates 
to  think  of  two  brave  women  living  in  blindness 
in  a  lonely  Scottish  farmhouse,  there  is  the 
comforting  possibility  that  in  their  dark  little 
world  they  may  have  achieved  a  community 
of  understanding  and  affection  which  surpasses 
In  beauty  anything  that  mortal  eyes  can  see. 


the  blind  that  Bi\e  has  forgotten.  She 
reads  to  her — speaking  with  the  voice 
Mrs.  Macy  gave  her.  She  even  takes 
dictation  from  her  blind  teacher  by  the 
hand  alphabet. 

"Together  they  have  made  a  little 
money,  but  they  have  given  most  of  It 
p.way,  for  the  pieas  that  reach  them 
from  the  blind  and  the  affiictcd  which 
poured  into  her  home  here  ma^  It 
i-npossible  to  jave  for  one  who  was  blind 
ajid  who  knewr  what  it  meant.       * 

"That's  why  they're  staying  In  Beat- 


lend  —  they've  been  there  for  months 
row.  Miss  Keller  decided  that  America 
where  she  was  well  knowTi  and  sought 
after,  was  no  place  to  nurse  her  teacher. 
They  planned  to  return  at  the  end  of 
the  summer,  but  the  vacation  did  not 
help  Mrs.  Macy  as  Helen  hcped  It  would. 
"They  realize  today  that  their  de- 
pendence on  each  other  is  greater  than 
the  dependence  of  any  two  others  in 
the  world  and  now  that  Helen  can  repay 
the  dcbt-^well,  we  don't  kncv/  when 
they'll  come  back." 
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For  fifty  years  Anne  Sullivan  Macy 
brought  the  world  to  th.;  intelligence 
of  Helen  Keller  past  the  barriers  of 
sightless  eyes  and  atony  ears. 

Now  the  Forest  Hills  woman,  in 
a  secluded  retreat  in  Rossshire,  Scoit- 
land,  is  reversing  the  roles.  It  is 
she  who  is  the  tutor  as  darkness 
draws  in  upon  her  famous  teacher. 
Mrs.  Macy  is  now  sixty-seven.  She 
is  in  ill  health  and  is  rapidly  losing 
her  own   sight. 

Blind  pupil  leads  the  fingers  of 
her  blind  teacher  over  the  pages  of 
Braille.  Many  years  ago  Mrs.  Macy 
taught  Helen  Keller  the  system  of 
reading  for  the  blind — taught  her  in 
the  face  of  apparently  insuperable 
diflSculties. 

Now  she  has  forgotten  the  system 
herself  and  it  is  Helen  Keller  who 
patiently  works  with  her  over  the 
many  books  and  pamphlets  in  Braille 
that  she  possesses. 

Mrs.  Keith  Henney  of  Garden  City, 
biographer  of  Miss  Keller,  and  Nella 
Braddy,  biographer  of  Mrs.  Macy, 
revealed  today  that  Miss  Keller  has 
been  for  many  months  both  nurse 
and  teacher  to  Mrs.  Macy. 

They  went  abroad  in  June  to  live 
in  a  farmhouse  in  the  Scottish  High- 
lands, a  place  heated  only  by  open 
fireplaces,  lighted  only  by  kerosene 
lamps,  with  their  three  dogs,  to  find 
relief  from  the  constant  demands 
made  upon  them  when  at  home  in 
Forest  Hills. 

They  had  planned  to  return  here 
at  the  end  of  last  Summer;  but  Mrs. 
Macy's  health  was  so  poor  that  It 
was  decided  to  remain  in  Scotland. 
I  They  do  not  expect,  however,  to  re- 
main there  permanently^ 
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HELEN  KELLER 
REPAYING  DEBT 


Nursing    50-Year    Friend 
New  Nearly  Blird 


MOW  V(JRK,  Dec.  15  (AP)— Helen 
Keller,  who  was  taught  to  .speak  and 
"see"  by  her  companion  of  the  last  50 
years,  l.s  repaying  the  debt  to  her 
teacher. 

Mr».  Keith  Henney  of  Garden  City, 
biographer  of  Miss  Keller,  said  today 
that  the  woman  called  "the  blind 
leader  of  the  blind"  is  living  In  a  cot- 
tage In  RoH.xhire,  In  bleak  northern 
Scotland,  with  Mrn.  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy  and  her  Jsecrelary,  I'olly  Thomp- 
•on. 

MIsH  Keller  will  not  come  back  to 
the  I'nlted  Stateu  thl.><  winter  to  con- 
tinue her  work  for  the  Anitrliaii 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  because  hrr 
fe.-ifhfr  and  nurse,  Mrs.  Macy,  i«  tod;iv 
almost  blind  hertfelf  pud  has  brer, me 
pupil    and    patient. 
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NOW  AIDS  HER  TEACHER 


Helen  Keller,  famed  blind  woman,  right,  and  her  teacher  for  manv  ycarsr 
Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  are  .<;hown  in  a  recent  picture.     The  teacher  is| 
now  facmg  bhndncs.s  her.self  and  Miss  Keller  is  aiding  her  to  learn  to  read 
the  Braille  alphabet  which   she   had   forgotten.      They  are  in   retirement  in, 

nortliprn    .Scotland.  I 
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'7  X 
Teaching  Braille  System 

'       Vs.  Macy  r/iOvfe 


J.oshig  Sight 


■•x 


In  truth,  ('he  blind  are  leading 
the  blind  tcday.  In  a  little  village  in 
Rosshire,  Scotland,  where  Helen  Kel- 
ier  and  her  teacher,  Anne  Sullivan 
Macy.  have  retired  from  the  world. 

For  the  famous  blind  and  deaf 
scholar,  whose  life  Mrs.  Macy  made 
a  useful,  satisfactory  thing  in  spite 
of  her  afflictions,  now  is  teaching 
her  teacher  the  Braille  System,  by 
which   the  blind  read. 

Mrs.  Macy,  a  widow  of  67,  is  going 
blind.  She  has  already  lost  the  sight 
of  her  left  eye  and  is  losing  the  right. 
It  was  revealed  here  by  Mrs.  Keith 
Henney,  biographer  of  Helen  Keller. 
'  who  was  their  neighbor  in  Forest 
jHUls  where  the  two  mad^gheir  home. 


Since  Helen  was  six  and  a  half,  she 
and  her  teacher  have  been  separated 
only  four  months,  living  together  and 
working  togellier  that  Helen  might 
"see"  witli  Mrs.    vlacy's  eyeow    - 

The  eyes  her  teacher  gave  her  Miss  i 
Keller  now  is  trying  to  share  with  1 
Mrs.  Macy.  The  elderly  woman  has 
forgotten  the  Braille  she  taught  Helen 
as  a  child.  Besides,  she  is  ill  and  un- 
able to  act  a  a  guide  in  intellectual  or 
physical  pursuits.  But  the  blind,  deaf 
and  once-dumb  girl  Is  strong  now, 
in  her  skill  and  confidence.  She  has 
assumed  the  leading  role. 

Although  she  is  in  poor  general 
health,  Mrs.  Macy  never  has  stopped, 
trying  to  work  with  her  charge,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Heney.  It  is  not 
unusual,  in  the  midst  of  a  Braille 
lesson,  for  Mrs.  Macy  to  correct  some 
minor  flaw  in  Miss  Keller's  speech. 
For,  blind  though  she  fast  is  bi 
ing,  she  still  can 
lar 
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HELEN  KELLER  AIDS 

II 


In  Seclusion  In  Scotland,  She 

Is  Acting  as  Tutor  and 

Nurse  for  III  Teacher. 


INSTRUCTING    IN    BRAILLE 


They   Left   Country  to   Avoid 

Activities    Here  —  Gave 

Away  Their  Money. 


Helen  Keller,  the  famous  blind 
and  deaf  scholar  and  writer,  is  liv- 
ing in  seclusion  in  Rosshlre,  Scot- 
land, so  that  she  can  nurse  her  life- 
long friend  and  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  and  coach  her  on 
the  Braille  system,  whereby  the 
blind  can  read. 

This  was  learned  last  night  from 
Mrs.  Keith  Henney  of  Garden  City, 
L.  I.,  biographer  of  Miss  Keller. 

Mrs.  Henney  said  that  Mrs.  Macy, 
who  is  67  years  old  and  who  taught 
Miss  Keller  to  speak  and  to  "see" 
the  world  in  which  she  lives,  haa 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  and  is 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  sight 
of  the  other.  ALso,  Mrs.  Macy  is 
in  general  ill  health. 

Acts  as  Tutor  and  Nurse. 

Confronted  with  total  blindness, 
Mrs.  Macy  has  decided  to  learn  the 
Braille  system  of  reading  which  she 
once  taught  Miss  Keller  and  which 
she  has  now  almost  forgotten.  Miss 
Keller  acta  as  her  teacher's  tutor 
as  well  aa  her  nurse,  thereby  re- 
paying a  lifelong  debt. 

"Mrs.  Macy  has  had  to  depend 
on  Helen  for  months,"  Mrs.  Hen- 
ney related.  "Her  general  health 
is  poor  and  the  sight  of  her  remain- 
ing eye  is  fading.  She  has  decided 
she  will  have  to  brush  up  on  the 
Braille  system.  Helen  has  many 
pamphlets  and  books  In  Braille 
which  they  both  work  on. 

"Sick  as  she  is,  however,  Mrs. 
Macy  still  spends  hours  correcting 
Miss  Keller's  speech  and  advising 


Gave  Away  Their  Money. 

,  "Together  they  both  had  made  a 
little  money  but  they  gave  most  of 
it  away.  The  pleas  that  came  to 
them  from  the  blind  and  the 
afflicted— pleas  that  poured  into 
their  Forest  Hills  home— made  it 
impossible  for  one  to  save  who  was 
blind  and  who  knew  what  it  meant. 
"That's  why  they  are  staying  in 
seclusion  in  Scotland.  They  have 
been  there  for  m  nths  now.  Miss 
Keller  decided  that  the  United 
States,  where  she  is  so  well  known 
and  sought  after,  was  no  place  to 
nurse  her  teacher.  They  had 
planned  to  return  here  at  the  end 
of  last  Summer,  but  their  vacation 
abroad  did  not  help  Mrs.  Macy  aS 
Helen  had  hoped  it  would. 

"They  will  not  stay  abroad  per- 
manently. They  will  corns  home. 
They  realize  how  much  th-y  depend 
on  each  other.  And  now  that  Helen 
can  repay  the  debt— well,  we  don't 
know  when  they'll  come  back." 

Mrs.  Henney  said  she  did  not  care 
to  make  public  the  Rosshire  village 

^in  which  they  are  staying. 

Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  sailed 

rfor  Scotland  last  June  14  on  the 
United  States  liner  President  Hard- 

'  ing  for  a  vacation  in  Scotland.  They 
were  accompanied  by  Miss  Keller's 
secretary.  Miss  Polly  Thompson. 

Mrs.  Macy  celebrated  her  sixty- 
seventh  birthday  last  April  14,  re- 
ceiving among  other  gifts  a  copy  of 
Archibald  Henderson's  book  "Ber- 
nard Shaw,  Playboy  and  Prophet," 
from  Miss  Keller. 

Husband  Died  Year  Ago. 

Mrs.  Macy's  husband  died  more 
than  a  year  ago.  Mrs.  Macy  was 
a  pupil-teacher  at  the  Perkins  In- 1 
stitute  for  the  Blind  in  Boston 
when  Miss  Keller's  father  visited 
the  school  in  1888  to  select  a  teacher 
for  Helen,  who  was  then  6'i  years 
old. 

Anne  Sullivan  was  chosen  for  the 
Job  and  has  had   it  ever  since. 

On  the  occasion  of  her  birthday 
last  April,  Mrs.  Macy  had  only  ten 
per  cent  normal  sight.  She  said 
at  that  time  that  it  had  been  an  \ 
"inspiring  experience"  to  have  lived 
with  Miss  Keller. 

Some  significance  was  attached  to 
Miss  Keller's  gift  of  the  book  about 
Bernard  Shaw.  Shortly  before,  Miss 
Keller  had  written  a  newspaper  i 
article  telling  of  an  interview  she 
had  had  with  Shaw  in  London  and 
declaring  herself  hurt  by  his  re- 
marks to  her  when  he  was  intro- 
duced. 

On  the  flyleaf  of  the  birthday 
present,   Miss  Keller  wrote; 

"To  My  Beloved  Teacher:  They 
tell  me  George  Bernard  Shaw  has 
tired  the  sun  with  talking.  That 
may  be  so,  but  we  know  he  was 
the  mocking  bird  who  waked  the 
world  from  little  aims  and  from 
sordid  hopes  and  futile  fame." 
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-^      As  One  Goes  Blinds 

To  hear  of  a  friend  going  blind  is  to  listen  to  a 
story  of  tragedy.     How  the  tragedy -must  be 
""nified  in  the    mind    of    Helen    Keller,    that 
derful  woman  whose  career  has  been  familiar 
a  the  whole  world  for  nearly  50  years!    For  Miss, 
Keller  has  been  learning,  we  do  not  know  how' 
[long,  that  her  most  faithful  friend,  her  teacher  of 
'a  lifetime,  is  losing  her  own  sight. 

Helen  Keller  has  depended  on  Anne  Macy 
[Sullivan  during  her  life  since  early  girlhood.  The 
two  have  been  the  closest  of  associates,  teacher 
and  pupil.  Mrs.  Sullivan,  a  woman  of  fine  intel- 
lect and  the  most  extraordinary  understanding, 
has  taught  her  pupil  to  such  high  purpose  that 
Hellen  Keller,  blind  and  deaf  and  almost  duriib. 
has  today  an  education  far  surpassing  millions  of 
women  who  have  all  their  natural  faculties. 
Thousands  who  have  had  the  finest  of  school  ad- 
vantages, combined  with  the  best  of  natural  gifts, 
are  unequal  to  her  in  intellect  and  in  solid  educa-j 
tional  acquirement.  She  has  attained  this  emi-j 
nence  through  the  instruction  and  associations 
which  she  has  enjoyed  with  Mrs.  Sullivan  as  her 
mentor  and  companion.  Mrs.  Sullivan  is  losing 
her  sight.  Already,  it  is  reported,  one  eye  has 
lost  its  power  and  that  of  the  other  is  going, 
steadily. 

The  world  is  not  always  the  happiest  of  places ; 
in  these  years  of  hard  times  it  looks  black  enough 
to  millions  fully  equipped  with  all  the  human 
faculties.  But  after  all,  what  is  it  to  lose  money 
and  be  forced  to  sacrifice  luxuries,  in  comparison 
with  the  deprivations  these  women  have  suffered? 

The  descent  of  Mrs.  Sullivan  into  darkness 
after  a  lifetime  spent  in  teaching  and  helping  an 
afflicted  woman  is  a  terrible  thing  to  face.  The 
tragedy  of  it  is  equalled  only  by  the  loss  which  it 
brings  to  her  friend.  Miss  Keller. 
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^OUS    PUPIL    BECOMES     TEACHER 

|ie  leadiiii;-  human  interest  story  of  the  week  is„ 
hat7)ut  of  Scotland,  where  Helen  Keller  is  livir.u:  in  a 
cottaue  and  mav  not  return  to  America  for  some  time^ 
because  she  feels  it  her  duty  to  i-emain  with  Mrs.  Anne' 
Sullivan  Macy.  her  teacher  and  nurse,  who  now  is  almost 
blind  herself  and  whom  Miss  Keliei*  is  teaching  thd 
Braille  alphabet. 

Do  you  remember  the  t^tory  of  Helen  Keller?  Born 
in  1880,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months  she  was  stricken 
with  acute  congestion  of  the  brain  that  left  her  com-^ 
pletely  blind  and  deaf.  When  she  was  seven  years  ol 
Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  became  interested  in  he 
case  and  on  his  advice  Mis.s.  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan  wa 
sent  from  the  Perkins  Institute  at  Boston  to  superinten 
her  education.  For  years  Miss  Sullivan  was  her  constan 
companion  and  to  her  the  major  portion  of  the  credit! 
was  given  for  Miss  Keller's  remarkable  intellectual  de- 
velopment. Without  ever  recovering  her  hearing  or 
her  sight,  Helen  Keller  learned  to  speak  accui-ately  and'' 
well,  was  graduated   fi-om   Ratcliffe  college,   and   later. 

lectured  thi-oughout  the  country  in  the  interest  of  thel 
A»-»^.vo^..«  i7.:^.i»^io^j|^||-|  4^^)^.  ^^^^g  Blind.  -j 

Now  that  her  faithTuT'ftTiEnt&f  is  incapacitated  her-, 
self,  Helen  Keller  elects  to  remain  at  her  side  and  doi| 
what  she  can  for  her.  The  i-eason  they  do  not  returnj 
immediately  to  America  is  because  they  are  short  ofj 
funds.  Helen  Keller  has  made  a  great  deal  of  money^ 
but  she  has  given  almost  all  of  it  away,  mostly  to  blind*' 
petitioners  who  have  written  to  her  or  called  personally' 
to  solicit  help.  So  the  two  of  them,  famous  pupil  and' 
famous  teacher,  both  of  whom  have  been  an  inspiration 
to  the  world  for  all  time,  are  fighting  the  age-old  battle' 
against  poverty  and  infii-mities — gallantly,  gloriously, 
and.  as  it  should  be.  together. 
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voting     Life     to     Her     Old 
Teacher   Who    Is    Herself 
Fast    Losing    Sight 


Helen  Keller,  gMng  utterance  to  a 
itlment  at  the  suminlt  of  her  glorious 
•eer,  un-wittlngly  sp<^e  with  the  voice 
a  prophet. 

'Always  in  a  momentous  struggle," 
!  said,  "there  are  heard  two  voices — 
J  from  the  deptha  of  selfishness  and 
•  other  from  the  heights  of  jiistice 
i  humanity.  Let  us  harken  to  the 
ce  from  the  heights;  then  shall  we, 
h  enlightened  minds,  think  down  all 

black  cruel  walls  of  fear." 
little  did  she  realize  that  she  would 
n  be  placed  by  Ill-fated  destiny  In 

crucible  of  conflicting  duties  and 
lid  be  called  upon  either  to  choose 

voice  of  selfishness  or  the  voice  of 
nanity. 

She  chose  the  "vole©  from  the 
ghts"  not  long  ago;  a  voice  that  has 
her  from  the  solicitous  companlon- 
D  of  faithful  friends  to  a  cheerless 
lage  In  Rosshlre,  Scotland,  -where 
le  Sullivan  Macy,  her  former  teacher, 
naking  her  last  stand  against  the 
petual  night  of  blindness, 
[ere  Helen  Keller,  whom  she  once 
?ht  to  "see,"  Is  trying  to  open  up 
ightless  vision  to  Mrs.  Macy.  She  is 
;hlng  her  the  long-forgotten  braille 
labet  and  typing  for  Mrs.  Macy 
BIS  with  her  sensitive  fingers  that 
;  reach  out  to  take  her  thoughts  by 
lUal  contact. 

hus  has  fitful  fate  made  Helen  the 
:her  and  Mrs.  Macy  the  pupil— the 
d  is  leading  the  bUnd. 

0  Helen  Keller,  her  new-found  duties 
clothed  in  the  mantle  of  gratitude, 
has  become  her  pleasure  to  sub- 
ge  her  life  In  that  of  the  teacher 

1  for  47  years  submerged  her  own 
Into  Helen's. 

HER    H.\PPIEST    DAY 

:  have  been  frequently  asked  what 
ould  do  without  her,"  Helen,  at  one 
I  questioned.  "I  smile  and  answer 
Tfully.  God  has  sent  her  and  if  he 
a  her  His  love  will  fUl  the  void,  but 
jrrlfles  me  to  face  the  thought  the 
tlon  brings  to  my  mind." 
I  retroapect,  as  ahe  mentions  her 
s,  MlBA  Keller  looks  down  th«  years 


to  the  <|lay  she  met  Miss  SulKvan  and 
has  since  caUed  the  happiest  In  her 
life. 

From  the  time  she  was  18  months 
old  unta  she  was  6  Helen  had  been 
a  self-willed  child,  sightless,  speechless 
and  dumb.  Her  countenance  was  de- 
void of  expression;  her  temper  violent 
and  she  found  delight  In  annoying 
ethers,  her  wilful  demands  enforced  by 
teeth  and  naOs. 

One  day  she  discovered  a  key,  Tslng 
it  to  lock  her  mother  into  the  pantry. 
When  she  felt  the  jar  of  her  prisoner's 
pounding  on  the  door  Helen^  squatting 
on  the  floor,  screamed  and  laughed  with 
demoniacal  glee.  The  revelation  of  this 
seemingly  evil  disposition  led  her 
parents  to  eflfect  her  rescue  by  applying 
for  a  teacher  for  their  recalcitrant 
daughter. 

"It  waa  March  before  my  teacher 
came  to  me,"  writes  Miss  Keller,  of 
that  momentous  occasion.  "The  earth 
was  beginning  to  feel  Its  great  heart 
stir  with  new  life.  The  fruit  trees  were 
blooming  and  In  the  garden  the  mock- 
ing birds  were  building  their  nests 
anew.  Oh.  how  well  i  remember  the 
evening  she  came.  My  mother  had; 
made  me  understand  in  a  dim  way  that 
a  lady  was  coming  who  would  have 
something  to  do  with  me. 

"I  was  standing  on  the  porch  when 
Miss  Sullivan  arrived.  I  had  been 
waiting  there  ever  since  mother  had 
kissed  me  and  went  to  the  station  to' 
meet  the  strange  lady.  I  can  imagino 
it  all  now.  There  I  sood,  clinging  to 
the  lattice  porch,  wistfully  waiting  for 
I  knew  not  what. 

"The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  fell 
upon  my  hair-*pd>sfiftly  kissed  my  up- 
turned face.  Suddenly  I  felt  approach- 
ing footsteps;  they  came  nearer;  I 
stretched  out  my  little  hand  eagerly; 
some  one  took  It  and  In  another 
moment  I  was  In  my  teacher's  arms.  I 
felt  her  face  and  hands  curiously  and 
let  her  kiss  me  while  feelings  I  cannot 
describe  entered  my  heart. 

HOW  IT  BEGAN 

"We  could  not  speak  to  each  other; 
I  could  not  ask  her  why  she  had  come. 
Yet  I  am  sure  I  felt  In  a  vague  be- , 


Helen  Keller,  reading  a  Braille  book  to  some  of  the  little  inmates  of  a  b< 

for  the  blind  in  London. 


wildered  way  that  something  beautiful 
was  going  to  happen  to  me.  I  knew  the 
strange  lady  loved  me  and  that  her  love 
would  make  my  life  sweet  and  good  and 
helpful." 

Next  morning  after  arranging  things 
in  order  Miss  Sullivan  placed  a  doll  in 
the  hands   of  httle  Helen  and  began; 
spelling  out  with  her  fingers  on  the 
palm  of  the  child's  hand  the  letters  i 
d-o-1-1. 

It  was  Miss  Sullivan's  first  experience! 
at  being  eyes  to  the  blind,  ears  to  the 
deaf,  and  a  tongue  to  the  dumb  and 
was  the  beginning  of  her  fruitful  ef- 
forts to  open  up  for  her  little  charge 
the  doors  of  darkness.  From  that  day 
she  sank  her  own  personality  into  that 
of  the  child  who  was  eventually  des- 
tined to  win  fame  while  her  own  name 
remained  comparatively  unknown. 

Through  Anne  Sullivan's  intelligent, 
mastery  of  the  sign  language,  her  in- 
tuitive insight  to  the  approaches  to  her 
pupil's  mmd,  comprehending  what 
that  marvelous  intelligence  was  reach- 
ing to  grasp,  and  through  her  Job-like 
patience  she  built  up  the  mind  of  the 
little  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl  until 
she  eventually  came  to  be  called  the 
most  amazing  i)ersonage  of  modem 
times. 

With  the  first  dawning  of  Intelligent 
Ideas  Helen'.s  disposition  changed.  New 
thoughts  entered  her  brain  remoulding 
her  until  she  became  docile,  affection- 
ate and  channlng.  j 

The  lives  of  teacher  and  pupil  were 
so  bound  up  in  each  other  that  they 
were  never  separated.  Through  prepara- 
tory school  and  through  Radcliffe  col- 
lege Miss  Sullivan  was  ever  by  her  side. 


I  iiecalling  her  faithful  devotion  I, 
I  Keller  said: "Two  insurmountable  ob; 
cles  confronted  me  through  my  coU 
course,  lack  of  books  in  raised  letl 
and  lack  of  time.  Miss,  Sullivan  je^c 
me  spelling  into  my  hand.  Often  wi 
everyone  else  In  tlie  house  was  asl< 
she  and  I  were  busy  with  oiu*  books  t 
ing  to  catch  up  with  the  day's  read! 

A  HARD  STRUGGLE 

"What  busy  hours  we  spent  toi 
Miss  Sullivan  not  onjy  reading  to  . 
and  spelling  out  the  lectures,  but  a 
looking  up  words  in  Latin,  German  a 
French  languages,  with  which  die  v 
wholly  unfamiliar.  To  this  day  I  mi 
vel  how^  with  her  Imperfect  sight,  i 
accomplished  such  an  arduous  task." 

When  Helen  Keller,  at  cominen( 
ment,  walked  with  her  classmates  lo  i 
her  diploma  from  Dean  Briggs,  M 
Sullivan  moimted  the  platform  with  h 

and  In  after  life,  when  Miss  K^^r  d 
voted  her  talent  to  -laslSlng  §?W0,0 
for  the  American  Foundation  for  t 
Blind,  she  travelled  about  the  count 
in  the  care  of  her  teacher.    Never  w« 

two  hmnan  lives  bound  so  closely  t 

gether. 

Even  Miss  Sullivan's  marriage  to  Jol 
Macy  raised  no  barrier  to  that  co: 
stant  companionship.  This  occuni 
while  they  were  both  living  together 
a  picturesque  piu-itanical  famihoure 
Wrentham,  Mass.,  whither  they  hi 
Pfone  after  Miss  Keller's  graduation  fro 
Radcliffe. 


This  Eoiise  had  cobie  to^lhem  as  a 
g-ift  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  since  they 
^rere  both  without  money  and  the  lect- 
ures and  literary  work  Miss  Keller  had 
planned  were  not  turning  out  very 
profitable  ventures. 

'She  liad  devoted  her  best  years  to 
me,  and  1  had  longed  to  see  her  blessed 
Kith  some  good  man's  love,"  Miss  Keller 
recalled.  "In  May,  the  year  after  I 
graduated,  my  teacher  married  John 
Vlacy.  I  liked  him.  He  was  eager,  in- 
diligent,  gentle.  He  understood  my 
iiflSculties,  and  prc»nptly  set  himself 
iboirt  relieving  them." 

The  ceremony  took  place  at  their 
Vrentham  home.  Both  bride  and  groom 
ningled  with  the  guests  until  the  hour 
trrived,  and  then,  without  formality  of 
iny   kind,    went    to    the    large    parlor 

-— e  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  stood 
ing  them.    Miss  Keller  stood  alone 

.ta  them — there  was  no  groomsman — 
.nd  felt  the  ceremony  of  the  wedding 
?hen  friends  repeated  it  into  the  palm 
if  her  hand. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macy  left  for  their 
redding  trip  to  New  Orleans,  and  »£iss 
:eUer  went  South  with  her  mother  for 

visit.  But  the  yearnings  of  two  con- 
cHdant  souls  could  not  bear  separation 
ery  long,  and  a  few  days  later  the 
ewly  wed  pair  walked  into  the  hoiise 
rhere  Miss  Keller  was  visiting. 

THE  QUEENLY  HEART 

'■'  cup  ran  over,"  says  Miss  Keller 
at   occasion.     "It  seemed   like   a 
ream  ha\-ir.g  Lhem  with  me,  revelling 
:  the  beauty  of  early  summer  in  the 
.land.     The   air   was   laden   with 
.  colors  of  rnn-^r-r.ija^  and  they  kept 
lying  how  ;  the  song  of  the 

locking  bird  .._      ..ley  called  it  their 
eddlng  music.    When  we  were  all  back  i 
t  Wrentham,  I  heard  that  several  peo-  i 
le  thought  I  was  jealous  and  unhappy, 
ri-1  one  letter  of  condolence  was  actu- 
ifllcted  on  me. 
-  wish  I  could  engrave  the  plctwe 


The  former  home  «f  Helen  Keller  at 

witn  my  fingers  that  I  cherish  of  these 
two  friends,"  Miss  Keller  wrote  In  her 
book  "Midstream."    "My  teacher  with  I 
her   queenly   heart  and   mind,   strong 
and   true    going   directly   to  the   core 
of   the   subject   under   discussion,    her 
delight  In  beauty,  her  enthusiasm  for 
large  service  and  heroic  qualities,  her 
husband  with  his  brotherly  tenderness, 
his  fine  sensibilities,  his  keen  sense  of 
jhiomor  and  his  cxu-lous  combination  of 
judicial  severity  and  smiling  tolerance. 
"Since  I  was  out  of  actual  life,  they 
both  strove  to  keep  my  narrow  round 
pleasant  and   interesting.   Both  had  a 
magical  way  of  breaking  up  the  mon- 
otony  for   me   with    bright    comments 
and  rapid  frequent  reports  of   things 
which  I  could  not  see  nor  hear. 
I     "Next  to  my  teacher,  John  Macy  was 
I  the  friend  who  discovered  most  ways 
;  to  give   me  pleasure  and  gratify  my 
Intellectual  curiosity." 

Eleven  years  later,  Miss  Keller  met 
.a  young  man  who  interpreted  for  her 
on  a  lecture  tour,  and  shortly  there- 
after news  dispatches  carried  a  story 
1  of  their  contemplated  marriage.  Miss 
Keller  never  told  Mrs,  Macy  of  this 
affair  and  there  was  a  separation  for? 
a  short  time,  the  first  in  their  lives.  I  ■ 
but  this  was  soon  patched  up. 

Concerning  her  owti  affair  of  the  • 
heart.  Miss  Keller  once  remarked:  "It 
flowered  under  an  inauspicious  star.  I 
can't  imagme  a  man  wanting  to  marry 
me.  I  should  think  it  would  seem  like 
marrjing  a  statue." 
Helen    Keller    was    anything    but    a 

^if ^"^^  „®^\'^^   ^^"K^'^  to  speak  by, 
^^  Pulter  at  the  Horace  Mann  school ' 
In  Boston  and  was  given  Instruction  in  1 
slpglng  at  the  New  England  Con-'-erva- ' 
tory  of  Music,  but  her  voice  always  re- 
mained somewhat  unpleasant  to  some 
people  and  more  or  less  of  a  monotone 
through    her    inability    to    hear    and 
modulate  It. 

Her  art  studies  were  undertaken  at 
the  M'jseum  of  Fine  Arts  In  Boston  and 
she  was  honored  by  an  appolntniml  as 
commissioner  for  the  bUnd  in  M  ussa- 
chusettB. 


Wrentham. 


With  the  gathering  years,  still  as  a 
companion  of  Mrs.  Macy,  she  wrote  10 
books,  crusaded  for  the  blind  and  deaf 
and  interested  herself  in  sociaUstic  and 
religious  problems,  becoming  in  turn  a  i 
Swedenoorgian.     then     a     follower     of 
Baha-U-Llah  and  a  Socialist.  And  Mrs 
,    i'^^xl  ^°9'^  ^^^  faithful  soul,  developed 
iside  by  s2de  with  her  famous  pupil  and 
.subscribed  to  many  of  her  beliefs. 
I     Through  Ivlrs.   Macy  a  meeting  be- 
itween    Helen    Keller    and   Thomas    A. 

Edison  was  arrangied.  rCf  I  wem  a  great 
inventor  like  you,"  she  told  him,  1 
would  Invent  an  Instrument  that  Trould 
enable  every  deaf  person  to  hear." 

"You  would,  would  you,"  chortled 
Ekllson.  "Well,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time.  People  say  so  little  worth 
listening  to." 

To  a  xvoman  whose  heart  has  melted 
and  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
amelioration  of  so  many  unfortimate* 
Helen  Keller's  new  sacrifice  for  her 
teacher  runs  true  to  character. 

When  she  heard  that  tlie  sight  had 
entirely  left  one  of  Mrs.  Macy's  eyea 
and  was  steadily  fading  from  the  other 
sho    list3ned    to   the    "voice   from   the 
heights"  and  hastened  to  her. 
I     And  now  they  are  both  back  again 
rebuffing  an  unkindly  fate  in  the  midst 
of  the  comparative  hardships  of  earlier 
I  years.     It  matters  not  that  they  "w^alk 
in  the  halo  of  kerosene  lamps,  that  their 
only  fuel  Is  peat  and  wood  in  a  blustery 
chilling  fireplace,  that  their  companions 
are  a  company  of  dogs. 
j     In  isolation  they  are  flndhig  a  peace 
'far  more  satisfying   than   the   strident 
bustle  of  more  active  days.    They  are,  at 
least,  free  from  the  constant  stream  of 
begging   letters   that   have  kept   tiicm 
comparatively  poor. 

Mrs.  Macy  i&  now  70.  Three  jeare 
ago  she  wrote:  "I  hate  growing  old. 
Only  youth  and  life  at  the  full  tide  are 
beautiful.  A  less  brutal  deity  would 
havo  decreed  that  life  .should  end  wllh 
the  offspring,  as  a  moth  dies  m  the 
splendor  of  Its  beauty,  when  it  has  Ifcld 
the  ctrss  for  fuiurf  moths."  ' 


^-^ 
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I  HelenKellerNow  Teaching 
Her  Nearly-Blind  Teacher 


Mrs,  Maty  in  Scotland 
Famous  Resident 


I 


With  Forest  Hills'  Most 
Learning  Braille 


Helen  Keller,  world  famous  blind 
and  deaf  scholar,  who  lives  on 
'  Seminole  avenue,  is  now  remain- 
ing in  seclusion  in  Rosshire,  Scot- 
land, so  that  she  can  nurse  her 
life-long-  friend  and  teacher,  Mrs. 
Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  and  coach 
her  in  the  Braille  system,  Mrs. 
Keith  Henncy  of  Garden  City,  L. 
I.,  biographer  of  Miss  Keller,  re- 
vealed last  week. 

Mrs.  Henney  said  that  Mrs. 
Macy,  who  is  67  and  who  taught 
Miss  Keller  to  speak  and  to  "see," 
haa  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  and 
i«  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the 
flight  of  the  other. 

"Together  they  both  had  made 
a  little  money  but  they  ga-'e  most 
of  ic  away,"  Mrs.  Henney  said. 
l^'The  pleaa  that  came  to  them 
from  the  blind  and  the  afflicted— 
pleaa  that  poured  into  their  For- 
est   Hills    home-made    it    impos- 


sible  for   one    to    save   who    was 
blind  and  who  knew  what  it  meant. 
"Tlmt's  why  they  are  staying  in 
seclusion  in  Scotland.     They  have 
been  there  for  months  now.     Miss 
Keller   decided    that    the    United 
States,  where  she  is  so  well  known 
and  sought  after,  was  no  place  to 
nurse     her     teacher.       They     had 
planned  to  return  here  at  the  end 
of  last  Summer,   but  their  vaca- 
tion   abroad    did    not    help    Mrs. 
Macy  as  Helen  had  hoped  it  would. 
"They  will  not  stay  abroad  per- 
manently.    They  will  come  home. 
They  realize  how  much  they  de- 
pend  on    each   other.     And    now 

that  Helen  can   repay  the  debt 

well,  we  don't  know  when  they'll 
come  back." 

Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  sailed 
for  Scotland  June  14  for  a  vaca- 
tion in  Scotland.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  Miss  Keller's  secre- 
tary. Miss  Pi 


1-  Yh^  ^^-  ^i*^,  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  Keller  tm 

wicnout  interference  from  well-mGaninT 
frien^  and  Mrs.  Macv  can  give  veu^^ 
her  Rabeleslan   outlook  upon  life'^nd 

bv^m,^\,it^^U*^^  injustices  si^cS 
by  humanity  without  meeUng  the  hor-i: 
fied  gaze  of  an  assembled  company 

She  can  also  indulge  hersplf  iii  v.i.^ 
great^t  delight.  She^  can  5end  her 
days  fingering  Miss  Keller's  tSo  and 
still  assume  the  duties  of  a  tea-w 
correcting  her  speech  and  shI  cltt^ 
I^nment  with  her  latest  allxfation^ 
teaching  her  dog  to  talk     w^r  ../i^^^TT 

h.tli^.  ^yuly''rSnar?ILeniS 

s«te?4  tKv^^^r ..  ^ 

aS'now  S'^^t"^  on  elJh'Sr'uSJ 
any  two  persons  In  the  world. 
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Will  Makers  Asked 
^ » to  Aid  Sightless 


Remember    the    blmd— 

Attorneys  who  constilt  with 
clients  on  charity  bequests  in 
wills  were  asked  to  do  that  yes- 
»erday  by  members    of   the    ad- 

isory   board   of    the   Braille    In- 

■  jte  of  America. 

• , ting  to  the  genuine  merit 


